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San  Francisco,  Cal.,  June  25-July  S,  1912 

Eva  Perry  Moore,  President 

Twelfth  Biennial  Convention Chicago,  III,  June  10-18,  1914 

Mrs.  Percy  V.  Pennybacker,  President 

Thirteenth  Biennial  Convention 

^ New  York  City,  May  24-June  1,  1916 

Mrs.  Percy  V.  Pennybacker,  President 
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Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  April  30-May  8,  1918 

Ione  Vi  H.  CowLES,  President 

Fifteenth  Biennial  Convention..Des  Moines,  la.,  June  16-23,  1920 
Ione  V.  H.  Cowles^  President 
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GENERAL  FEDERATION  OF  WOMEN'S  CLUBS 


OFFICERS,  DIRECTORS  AND  CHAIRMEN,  191»-1920. 

President 

Mrs.  Josiah  Evans  Cowles : Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

1101  West  Adams  St. 

First  Vice  President 
Miss  Georgie  a.  Bacon 39  Dean  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Second  Vice  President 
Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Winter..2617  Dean  Blvd.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Recording  Secretary 
Mrs.  ,Adam  Weiss...^ Del  Norte,  Colorado 

Corresponding  Secretary 
Mrs.  Mary  I.  Wood Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 

Treasurer 
Mrs.  Benjamin  B.  Clark Red  Oak,  Iowa 

Auditor 
Mrs.  William  P.  Harper 651  Kinnear  Place,  Seattle,  Warfi. 


Directors 

Mrs*  Littleberrv  J.  Haley      Alabama 

Mrs.  H.  a.  Guild Arizona 

Mrs.  Joseph   Frauenthal Arkansas 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Denniston California 

Mrs.  Joel   F.   Vaile Colorado 

Mrs.  George  H.   Stoughton Connecticut 

Mrs.  John  Ponder  Saulsbury Delaware 

Mrs.  Augustus  Knight District  of  Columbia 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Jennings Florida 

Mrs.  Z.  I.  FiTzPATRicK Georgia 

Mrs.  John  McGlinchey Idaho 

Mrs.  George  W.  Plummer Illinois 

Mrs.  Felix   T.   McWhirter Indiana 

Mrs.  Homer  A.  Miller Iowa 

Mrs.  May  Belleville  Brown Kansas 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Lacey Kentucky 

Mrs.  John  Shuttleworth Louisiana 
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Mrs.  Frank  L.  White Maine 

Miss  Alice  T.  Tiffany Maryland 

Mrs.  George  W.   Perkins Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Delphine  Dodge  Ashbaugh ...Michigan 

Mrs.  William  T.  Coe Minnesota 

Mrs.  Edward  McGehee Mississippi 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Chiwis Missouri 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Houston Montana 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Cameron Nebraska 

Mrs.  George  F.  West Nevada 

Mrs.  a.  H.  Harriman New  Hampshire 

Mrs.  John  R.  Schermerhorn New  Jersey 

Mrs.,  George  W.  Frenger... New  Mexico 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Sherwood New  York 

Mrs.  R.  R.  Cotton North  Carolina 

Miss  Minnie  Jean  Nielson North  Dakota 

Mrs.  Prentice  E.  Rood ~..Ohio 

Mrs.  Eugene  B.   Lawson Oklah<xna 

Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Evans Oregon 

Mrs.  Ronald  P.  Gleason .'. Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Horace  G.  Bissell .....Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Allen South  Carolina 

Mrs.  Carl  Gunderson South  Dakota 

Mrs.  George  W.  Denney Tennessee 

Mrs.  Walter  B.  Sharp Texas 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Porter. Utah 

Mrs.  Oliver  C.  Ashton Vermont 

Miss    Helen  Norris  Cummings Virginia 

Mrs.  R.   C.   McCredie Washington 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Hutchinson West  Virginia 

Mrs.  Francis  T.  Blesch Wisconsin 

Mrs.  R.  a.  Morton Wyoming 
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GENERAL  FEDERATION  OF  WOMEN'S  CLUBS 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS,  1920-1922 

.  President 

Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Winter....2617  Dean  Blvd.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

First  Vice  President 

Mrs.  William  Sherman  Jennings 

Second  Vice  President 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Schermerhorn 11  Halsted  PL,  East  Orange,  N.J. 

Recording  Secretary 

Mrs.  Adam  Weiss Del  Norte,  Colo. 

Corresponding  Secretary 
Mrs.  George  W.  Plummer Chicago,  111. 

Chicago  Woman's  Club 

Treasurer 

Mrs.  Benjamin  B.  Clark Red  Oak,  Iowa 

Auditor 
Mrs.  H.  a.  Guild Lincob  PL,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

directors 

Mrs.  Joseph  Brevard  Jones Alabama 

Mrs.  Josephine  G.  Valentine... Alaska 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Flanigan Arizona 

Mrs.  Max  Layne  Arkansas 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Burdette California 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Jacobson Colorado 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Stoughton Connecticut 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Holiday     Delaware 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Williamson District  of  Columbia 

Mrs.  W.  R.  O'Neal Florida 

Mrs.  Samuel  Inman Georgia 

Mrs.  Warren  Truiet  , Idaho 

Mrs.  John  T.  Mason Illinois 

Miss  Vida  Newsome  ...Indiana 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Watzek Iowa 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Wells  Taylor Kansas 

Miss  Lida  Hafford Kentucky 

Mrs.  John  D.  Wilkinson Louisiana 

Mrs.  William  E.  Brewster Maine 

Miss  Alice  T.  Tiffany Maryland 

Mrs.  George  Minot  Baker Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Burritt  Hamilton  Michigan 

Mrs.  William  T.  Coe Minnesota 
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Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Saunders Mississippi 

Mrs.  George  A.  Still Missouri 

Mrs.  Wallace  T.  Perham Montana 

Mrs.  Addison  E.  Sheijwn Nebraska 

Mrs.  Pearis  Buckner  Ellis : Nevada 

Mrs.  James  W.  Remick New  Hampshire 

Mrs.  Arthur  Breeze  Proal New  Jersey 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Mason New  Mexico 

Mrs.  George  D.  Hewitt New  York 

Miss  Margaret  Lovell  Gibson North  Carolina 

Mrs.  L.  N.  Carey North  Dakota 

Mrs.  William  H.  Sharp Ohio 

Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Lawson i Oklahoma 

Mrs.  Ida  B.  Callahan Oregon 

Miss  Florence  M.  Dibert Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Horace  G.  Bissell Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Coker r.South  Carolina 

Mrs.  Walton  Renrick  Porter South  Dakota 

Mrs.  Clarence  Steward  Tennessee 

Mrs.  Florence  C.  Floore Texas 

Mrs.  Edward  Bichsel  Utah 

Mrs,  Gilbert  F.  Davis Vermont 

Miss  Helen  Norris  Cummings Virginia 

Mrs.  N.  S.  McCready Washington 

Mrs.  John  L.  Ruhl West  Virginia 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Richards Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Lin  I.  Noble Wyoming 

Chairmen  of  Departments 

Applied  Education Mrs.  John  D.  Sherman 

Chicago  Woman's  Club,  410  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago, 
111.,  (November  to  May)  ;  Long's  Peak,  Estes  Park, 
Colorado,  (May  to  November). 

American  Gtizenship Mrs.  Percy  V.  Pknnybacker 

2206  Whittis  Ave.,  Austin,  Texas. 

Fine  Arts Mrs.  Rose  V.  S.  Berry 

Berkeley,  California. 

Legislation Mrs.  Edward  Franklin  White 

5222  E.  Michigan  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Press „ Mrs.  James  J.  Read 

329  Washington  Ave.,  Fayetteville,  Arkansas. 

Public  Welfare Mrs.  Elmer  Blair 

129  Wadsworth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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LOCAL  BIENNIAL  BOARD,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Chairman 
Mrs.  Gakdner  Cowles 100  37th  St. 

First  Vice  Chairman 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Carrell ...-. 1819  Oakland  Ave. 

Second  Vice  Chairman 
Mrs.  F.  O.  Green ^..1420  Penn  Ave. 

Third  Vice  Chairman 
Mrs.  Frank  C  Travers 1519  Ninth  St. 

Fourth  Vice  Chairman 
Mrs.  John   W.   Watzek Davenport 

Recording  Secretary 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Cummins 2410  Forest  Drive 

Asst,  Recording  Secretary 
Mrs.  V.  A.  Wilkins 4215  Grand  Ave. 

Corresponding  Secretary 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Hunn 1300  8th  St. 

TrecLSurer 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Morris 1131  35th  St. 

Asst.  Treasurer 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Kurtz 963  21st  St. 

Auditor 
Mrs.  H.  C  Evans 1301  37th  St. 

Custodian 
Mrs.  Flora  Laird 1825  Oakland  Ave. 

Directors 

Mrs.  Homer  A.  Miller 

Chairman  Biennial  Convention  Committee 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Clark Treasurer  G.  F.  W.  C. 

Mrs.  Francis  E.  Whitley Secretary  for  Iowa,  G.  F.  W.  C. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Spaulding President  L  F.  W.  C. 

Mrs.  Bert  McKee E.  29th  and  Sheridan 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Littell 700  35th  St. 

Mrs.  E.  Paul  Jones 253  Franklin  Ave. 

Mrs.  Ellis  Englebeck 1901  E.  Ninth  St. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Schuerman 915  29th  St 
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Mrs.  Warren  Garst 4004  Grand  Ave. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Blair 1817  Grand  Ave. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  McHenry 2901  Rutland  Ave, 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Weitz 403  42d  St 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Elbert 1030  21st  St. 


Chairmen  of  Committees 

Art Mrs.  F.  E.  V.  Shore 

Americanization Mrs.  H.  R.  Howell 

Badge Mrs.  Frank  Horton 

Bureau  of  Information Mrs.  Jay  E.  Tone 

Gvics Mrs.  George  H.  France 

Qvil  Service  Reform Mrs.  Bert  McKee 

Community  Service Miss  Flora  Dunlap 

Conservation Mrs.  O.  F.  Schee 

Credentials Mrs.  H.  H.  Griffiths 

Decorating Mrs.   Meyer  Rosenfield 

Distribution  of  Literature Miss  Julia  A.  Robinson 

Doorkeepers Mrs.  W.  E.  Maulsby 

Mrs.  Katherine  Haley 

Education Mrs.  Z.  C.  Thornburg 

Emergency Mrs.  A.  H.  Marshall 

Excursions Mrs.  Warren  Garst 

Finance Mrs.  W.  H.  McHenry 

Rowers Mrs.  Alex  Fitzhugh 

Fiunishings  and  Utilities Mrs.  Frank  L.  Miner 

Halls Mrs.  Louis  C.  Kurtz 

Home  Economics Miss  Louise  B.  Weaver 

Hospitality Mrs.  J.  S.  Carpenter 

Hospitality  for  Iowa  Women 

City  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 

Hotels Mrs.  W.  H.  Snider 

Industrial  and  Social  Conditions Miss  Laura  S.  Bass 

Legislation Mrs.  W.  H.  McHenry 

Literature  and  Library  Extension Miss  Julia  A.  Robinson 

Local  Tickets , Mrs.  J.  F.  Schermerhorn 

Local   Program 


Chairmen  and  Vice-Chairmen  of  Local  Biennial  Board 

Local  Resolutions Mrs.  James  C.  Hume 

Limcheons Miss  Flora  Laird 
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Music Mrs.  H.  H.  Coggeshall 

Platform  Courtesies Mrs.  W.  H.  Yonkers 

Printing. Mrs.  Webb  Souers 

Promotion— State ^ Mrs.  Francis  H.  Whitley 

Promotion — ^Local ♦Mrs.  I.  H.  Tomlinson 

Public  Health D.  A.  Habenicht 

Publicity Mrs.  F.  W.  Weitz 

Registration Mrs.  M.  L.  Turner 

Reserve Mrs.  Eugene  Cutler 

Social Mrs.  John  H.  Blair 

State  Headquarters Mrs.  William  Wilcoxen 

Telephone Mrs.  Albert  Grefe 

Thrift. Mrs.  W.  H.  Snider 

Ushers  and  Pages Mrs.  Ernest  W.  Brown 

Honorary  Presidents 

Mrs.  Charles  Henrotin Chicago,  III. 

Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Platt  Decker Denver,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Charles  Halbert  Dennison New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Phillip  North  Moore St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Percy  V.  Pennybacker Austin,  Tex. 

Honorary  Vice  Presidents 

Mrs.  C.  p.  Barnes* Kansas  Qty,  Mo. 

Mrs.  James  G.  Bebryhill Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Blankenburg Cynwyd,  Penn. 

Mrs.  Clara  Aldrich  Cooley...: Dubuque,  Iowa 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Doyle Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Emma  A.  Fox Michigan 

Mrs.  William  Todd  Helmuth* New  Yorl;,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Evans  Huntington Northfield,  Minn. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Kinney Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Morris Berlin,  Wis. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Mumford Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Tufts  Yardley East  Orange,  N.  J. 

♦Deceased. 
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GENERAL  FEDERATION  OF  WOMEN'S  CLUBS 
COUNCIL  MEETING 


Wednesday,  June  16,  1920 
Mrs.  Josiah  Evans  Cowles,  the  President,  presiding. 

The  Coimcil  was  called  to  order  at  2:30  o'clock  in  the  ball 
room  of  the  Hotel  Savery,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

An  open  forum  was  held  on  the  reorganization  of  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Qubs. 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Burdette,  Chairman  of  Reorganization  Com- 
mittee, presented  "The  Reasons  for  Reorganization." 

Miss  Bacon,  First  Vice  President,  took  the  chair. 

The  following  topics  were  considered : 

Membership — Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Lawson. 

OflRccrs  and  Directors — Mrs.  Robert  J.  Burdette. 

Dues — Mrs.  M.  D.  Cameron. 

Representation — Mrs.  John  W.  Watzek. 

Departments  and  Committees — Mrs.  William  Pedrick,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Winter,  Second  Vice  President,  took  the  chair. 

"Factors  Upon  Which  an  Organization  Depends  for  Suc- 
cess" were  presented  by  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Cotten,  Mrs.  William  B. 
Young,  Mrs.  Homer  A.  Miller.  Miss  Helen  Louise  Johnson,  Mrs. 
Percy  V.  Pcnnybacker. 
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WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  16 


FORMAL  OPENING   OF   THE   CONVENTION 

Iowa  State  Capitol,  House  of  Representatives,  8  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  with  Mrs.  Josiah  Evans  Cowles  and  Mrs.  Gardner 
Cowles  presiding. 

The  program  was  as  follows : 

Invocation Rev.  Mary  A.  Stafford 

Music — Sonata  Virginianesque,  Op.  7 John  Powell 

(a)  In  the  Quarters.  (c)    At  the  Big  House. 

(b)  In  the  Woods.  (d)    Virginia  Reel. 

Arcule  Sheasby,  Violinist. 
Carl  Schuler,  Pianist. 

Addresses  of  Welcome — 

On  Behalf  of  the  Hostess  City Mrs.  Gardner  Cowles 

On  Behalf  of  the  State  Federation 

Mrs.  Henry  W.  Spaulding 

On  Behalf  of  the  State  of  Iowa Hon.  W.  L.  Harding 

Response Mrs.  Josiah  Evans  Cowles 

Music — 

The  Vagabond Daniel  Protheroe 

Italian  Street  Song a Victor  Herbert 

Bowl  of  Roses R.  C.  Clarke 

Male  Chorus. 
At  half  after  nine  the  program  was  followed  by  a  reception 

hdd  at  the  Iowa  State  Capitol  by  the  Local  Biennial  Board. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 
HOSTESS  CITY,  DES  MOINES 
Mrs.  Gardner  Cowles^  Chairman  Local  Biennial  Board 

Our  local  board  has  at  the  same  time  imposed  a  most  hon- 
orable duty  and  a  very  high  privilege  in  charging  me  to  express 
for  them  the  welcome  they  and  we  all  feel  in  our  hearts  tonight 
for  this  splendid  body  of  women  who  have  come  from  far  and 
near  to  spend  a  week  in  our  midst. 
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It  is  hardly  possible  to  realize  that  after  over  a  year  of 
pleasurable  anticipation  our  guests  are  with  us  at  last.  This  day 
has  been  imagined  so  many  times  that  we  almost  believed  the 
sun  might  rise  in  the  west  today,  but  June  16  has  rolled  around 
as  naturally  as  all  days  do — the  first  day  of  a  glorious  week  to- 
gether. We  feel  more  happy  than  we  can  express  to  have  you 
with  us,  and  to  find  that  while  you  come  armed  and  equipped 
to  discuss  the  weighty  problems  puzzling  the  wisest  heads  of  the 
world,  you  are  just  women  like  ourselves — a  little  wiser  possibly 
— ^a  little  more  learned  without  doubt,  more  sophisticated  in  the 
ways  of  the  world  than  we  of  the  middle  west,  more  in  touch 
with  the  culture  of  the  older  civilization,  perhaps,  but  withal 
just  women  like  ourselves. 

We  are  so  happy  over  this  discovery  that  we,  like  children, 
are  moved  to  take  you  into  our  confidence,  and  to  tell  you  pri- 
vately how  alarmed  we  have  been  over  certain  things  in  prepar- 
ing for  this — our  big  party.  How  we  feared  you  might  not  like 
our  little  city,  you  who  come  from  the  great  places  of  the  world ; 
that  you  might  not  find  our  hotels  all  Ritz-Carletons ;  that  you 
might  think  our  G>liseum  too  small  for  your  numbers,  or  too 
large  for  the  low,  sweet  voice  of  woman ;  that  our  weather  man 
might  prove  fickle,  as  the  weather  man  of  our  honored  Presi-  * 
dent's  state  is  never  known  to  do.  These,  and  many  more 
things,  have  troubled  us  mightily,  but  tonight  when  we  meet 
you  face  to  face  we  are  happy  and  contented,,  and  joyous  in 
the  belief  that  we  are  to  have  a  perfect  week  together.  We  wel- 
come you  to  our  city  and  our  homes  and  our  hearts  with  no 
reservations  whatever,  and  we  only  hope  your  stay  with  us  may 
be  half  as  enjoyable  for  you  as  we  would  have  it  be. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Spaulding,  President  Iowa  State  Federation  ot 

Women's  Qubs 
Each  state  which  has  the  great  honor  of  entertaining  the 
delegates  of  the  General  Federation  in  convention  assembled 
points  with  pride  to  the  story  of  its  early  history — its  progress 
and  achievements.  As  we,  the  women  of  Iowa,  in  turn  welcome 
you  tonight,  I  bring  to  you  an  Indian  legend  connected  with 
the  name  of  our  fair  state  that  we  are  fond  of  relating : 
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Long,  long  ago,  before  either  red  or  white  man  had  invaded 
the  land  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  certain  tribes  of  Indians 
from  out  the  eastern  country  decided  to  seek  new  "himting 
grounds."  After  tramping  for  days,  not  finding  the  promised 
land,  one  evening  at  sundown  the  chief  of  one  of  the  tribes  said 
to  his  people :  **I  think  we  will  go  no  farther ;  we  will  stop  here ; 
but  first  I  will  go  alone  to  the  top  of  yonder  hill  and  see  what  lic^ 
beyond."  Soon  they  heard  him  calling  and  beckoning  them  to 
him.  Pointing  out  to  the  west,  he  exclaimed:  "Look,  look! 
Mississippi,  Great  Water!  and  Iowa!  Iowa!  Beautiful  Land! 
Beautiful  Land!"  It  is  said  that  in  this  way  oiu:  state  received 
its  well-deserved  name. 

Many  years  later — from  out  the  same  east — came  the  white 
inan — ^bringing  with  him  the  civilization  which  is  ours  today 
and  which  makes  this  truly  our  "Beautiful  Land."  I  would  like 
to  tell  you  of  the  marvelous  advances  our  state  has  made,  of  its 
many  fine  men  and  women,  of  our  splendid  educational  institu- 
tions— ^you  know  it  is  said  education  is  a  state's  best  insurance— 
and  Iowa  is  well  insured.  I  hope  our  Governor  will  tell  you  of 
some  of  the  wonderful  records  we  have  made — as  a  state. 

My  duty — and  my  great  pleasure — ^is  to  extend  to  you — ^in 
the  name  of  the  women  of  Iowa — our  welcome.  If  you  will  go 
out  into  our  cities  and  towns  and  rural  communities,  you  will 
find  the  women  of  Iowa  are  club  women.  Probably  this  is  true 
in  Iowa  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  state  in  the  Gen- 
eral Federation.  Possibly  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
the  elder  sister  in  this  group.  It  is  not  necessary,  dear  sister 
states,  for  me  to  remind  you  that  Iowa  was  the  first  state  to  fed- 
erate with  this  splendid  Mother  Organization. 

The  hearts  of  all  Iowa  women  are  open  to  you  tonight,  club 
sisters.  We  have  very  few  words  in  the  English  language  so 
full  of  meaning  as  the  word-welcome.  This  is  the  word  in  its 
full  meaning  which  best  expresses  our  feelings  tonight,  for  you 
are  indeed  "received  with  gladness." 

If  it  is  true,  and  we  believe  it  is,  that  the  women  of  Amer- 
ica hold  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  which  confront 
our  nation  in  this  day  of  reconstruction,  then  it  is  well  that  we 
meet  together  to  council  and  advise  with  one  another  on  how 
best  we  may  help  solve  these  problems  and  because  we  will 
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learn  to  know  and  love  each  better  in  the  week  that  is  before 
us — certain  it  is  that  much  good  will  follow.  Again,  dear 
Madam  President,  Iowa  pledges  her  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the 
General  Federation  and  extends  a  hearty  welcome  to  you  and 
to  the  members  of  your  large  family — our  sister  states! 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 
Gov.  W.  L.  Harding 

Madame  President,  President  of  the  General  Federation, 

Directors  and  Ladies: 

I  have  been  studying  while  listening  to  this  very  pleasing 
program  whether  I  should  say  Mrs.  Speaker  and  Ladies  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  First,  let  me  say  that  it  is  a  very 
great  personal  pleasure  both  for  Mrs.  Harding  and  myself  that 
we  arc  privileged  to  have  the  opportunity  of  welcoming  you  to 
the  State  of  Iowa  and  this  wonderful  convention.  Let  me  also 
express  the  pleasure  of  the  people  of  Iowa  that  you  are  to  be  our 
guests,  that  we  are  to  be  privileged  to  sit  at  your  feet  and  to 
learn  from  you. 

I  have  taken  occasion  to  study  your  program  and  I  discov- 
ered you  are  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  the  latest 
millinery,  but  you  have  come  from  the  homes  of  this  land  for 
the  purpose  of  studying,  discussing  and  helping  to  solve  the  great 
problems  that  confront  the  American  people  and  the  world  at 
this  time,  and  we  are,  therefore,  more  than  pleased  in  Iowa  to 
have  you  come. 

Your  State  President  suggested  that  I  might  tell  you  of 
some  of  the  achievements  of  Iowa.  Often  we  boast  that  we 
have  thirty-five  million  acres  of  soil  in  Iowa,  and  that  thirty-four 
million  acres  of  it  are  under  cultivation.  That  is  not,  however, 
to  the  credit  of  man,  for  the  soil  was  here  long  before  the  white 
man  came.  The  things  that  we  have  a  right  to  boast  of  are  our 
homes,  our  churches,  and  our  schools,  and  they  are  in  fact  the 
things  that  are  real  and  that  are  lasting.  Of  our  material  wealth 
our  prayer  is  that  we  may  understand  that  it  is  given  us  not  for 
our  personal  pleasm-e,  but  that  we  may  use  it  to  make  the  world 
a  brighter  and  a  sweeter  and  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 
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We  have  great  pride  in  our  schools,  and  you  know  one  of 
tlie  great  problems  that  confront  the  American  people  today  is 
that  of  education.  In  the  old  days  we  boasted  that  education 
was  free  in  America,  and  we  thought  that  was  something  to  be 
proud  of*  We  have  passed  that  stage.  We  have  come  to  the 
place  now  where  the  slogan  is,  or  at  least  it  ought  to  be,  educa- 
tion is  necessary  for  every  last  boy  and  every  last  girl. 

To  tell  you  that  Iowa  is  interested  in  education  and  doing 
something  to  solve  the  problem,  let  me  remind  you  that  within 
the  past  year,  or  a  trifle  over  the  past  year,  the  people  of  Iowa 
themselves  have  voted  out  of  their  own  pockets  over  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars  with  which  to  build  consolidated  schools. 

Since  the  first  day  of  last  Jtdy,  for  each  school  day  we  have 
builded  one  new  consolidated  school,  each  day,  in  the  State  of 
Iowa.  We  have  over  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  consoli- 
dated schools  in  the  state  now,  caring  for  over  fifty  thousand 
boys  and  girls,  and  during  this  month  we  have  graduated  from 
our  consolidated  schools  over  eighteen  hundred  boys  and  girls, 
equipped  to  enter  college. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  the  hogs  and  the  cattle,  and  the 
com  we  raise  are  but  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  is,  to  educate 
boys  and  girls  and  prepare  them  for  the  great  battle  of  life. 
We  are  on  the  way,  in  Iowa,  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
shortage  of  teachers.  We  are  paying  in  these  consolidated  schools 
as  high  as  $3,200  to  the  superintendent  of  the  school;  we  are 
furnishing  him  and  his  family  a  house  in  which  to  live  that  costs 
at  least  eight  thousand  dollars.  We  furnish  that  house  to  him 
rent  free;  we  furnish  the  light,  and  we  furnish  the  fuel  free. 
We  pay  him  for  his  labor,  not  nine  months  in  the  year,  but  twelve 
months  in  the  year,  and  we  furnish  him  a  garage  in  which  to 
house  either  his  automobile  or  his  Ford,  whichever  he  may  desire. 
And  we  give  him  from  five  to  ten  acres  of  land,  the  product  of 
which  is  his  own  if  he  wishes  to  till  it,  and  we  build  a  house  also 
for  the  other  teachers  in  the  school  to  live  in.  And  let  me  say 
this :  If  you  expect  the  American  woman  to  teach  in  an  American 
school,  you  must  make  up  your  mind  that  she  is  going  to  live 
in  an  American  home,  and  the  way  we  solve  that  problem  is  for 
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the  district  to  build  that  kind  of  a  hcMiie  for  her  to  live  in,  and, 
thank  God,  we  are  on  the  way  to  that  end. 

Iowa,  therefore,  is  glad  that  you  have  come  to  us  from  every 
comer  of  this  great  nation.  We  want  to  get  in  closer  touch 
with  you.  We  want  you  to  leave  your  ideas  with  us.  We  want 
to  take  them  and  use  them,  and  so  we  shall  not  boast,  for  I  am 
to  be  followed  by  one  from  California.  I  may  confide  in  you 
that  I  once  visited  the  golden  west  and  had  the  privilege  of  basking 
in  their  sunshine.  After  I  had  been  there  for  a  few  days  and 
gotten  acquainted,  one  of  the  natives  came  up,  and  after  he 
found  out  I  could  not  buy  anything,  I  asked  him  just  what  the  . 
products  of  California  really  were.  He  said:  We  have  two, 
lemons  and  tourists,  and  he  said,  to  harvest  them  successfully 
it  is  better  that  you  pick  them  both  green. 

We  realize  in  Iowa  we  have  oiu:  problems,  and  we  have  our 
advantages,  just  as  every  other  state  has,  and  so  we  are  here 
tonight  not  to  boast  of  our  state,  but  we  are  here  rather  to  say : 
Here  is  oiu:  hand,  we  want  to  help,  and  we  want  to  join  with, 
you  in  the  forward  march. 

A  few  days  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  alone  for  a  little 
while.  In  a  reverie  I  met  up  with  Miss  Opportunity.  She  took 
me  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  of  the  present.  At  first,  I  looked 
away  to  the  East.  I  beheld  all  of  yesterday.  At  first  as  I  looked 
out  over  that  broad  expanse,  it  seemed  dark  and  dreary,  and 
then  as  I  gazed  the  landscape  began  to  come  into  sight;  here 
was  a  valley,  there  a  mountain  peak.  I  saw  the  civilization  of 
yesterday  merge  into  the  civilization  of  today.  Yonder  was  the 
mountain  of  sacrifice  and  it  cast  its  rays  way  yonder  into  tomor- 
row, and  then  I  looked  and  there  was  a  valley  and  it  was  filled 
with  broken  chains.  First  I  saw  where  woman  had  been  the 
slave  of  man,  to  do  the  drudgery  of  the  world's  work.  Then  I 
saw  her  loosened  until  she  was  permitted  to  enter  the  college 
and  university,  and  then  they  struck  another  chain  and  allowed 
her  to  enter  on  an  equality  with  man.  Then  I  saw  her  in  her 
own  right,  in  her  own  strength,  with  the  hammer  in  her  hand, 
breaking  the  chains,  and  almost  to  receive  equal  suflfrage  with 
men  throughout  the  whole  United  States  of  America.  Then  I 
turned  and  I  looked  into  the  tomorrow.     Oh,  what  a  vision  1 
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Standing  on  the  mountain  of  the  present  and  catching  inspiration 
from  all  of  yesterday.  Let  me  say  to  you,  we  are  living  in  a 
new  world,  a  new  age,  civilizations  have  come  and  gone,  but 
the  civilization  of  today  shall  remain.  It  shall  not  go  down. 
It  is  a  new  civilization  for  man  and  woman  together  have  linked 
hands  and  they  are  going  forward  to  meet  the  problems  we  have 
on  this  Western  continent. 

Ours  is  a  new  kind  of  government — in  it  the  individual  is 
supreme.  The  fathers  divided  the  government  into  three  branches ; 
legislative,  executive,  judicial;  and  then  they  said  the  individual 
shall  have  certain  rights  guaranteed,  that  the  majority  cannot 
take  away,  for  the  fathers  got  out  of  the  echo  of  yesterday 
the  thought  of  the  Master,  and  He  came,  if  I  read  the  book 
aright,  to  save  the  individual,  to  establish  the  individual. 

America  speaks  for  all  of  yesterday,  and  so  as  we  stand  on 
this  mountain,  and  as  we  look  back,  we  see  the  cross  and  it  is 
entwined  with  the  flag  we  all  love  so  well,  and  together  they 
cast  a  light  out  over  tomorrow.  On  this  moimtain  America 
stands,  man  and  woman  equal,  to  harvest,  not  for  themselves, 
but  that  all  men  and  all  women  may  have  a  chance  to  live  up  to 
the  possibilities  and  the  opportunities  that  the  God  of  Heaven 
planned. 

Iowa  is  glad  that  this  great  body  of  women  have  gathered 
here  from  every  nook  and  corner  of  this  country,  and  we  want 
to  say  to  you  that  we  meet  you  in  the  spirit  in  which  you  have 
come,  the  spirit  of  the  student  of  the  problem  of  today,  the  spirit 
of  the  Master,  with  helping  hand  to  guide  across  the  unknown. 
We  are  glad  you  are  here,  and  we  are  going  to  enjoy  you,  and 
we  are  going  to  get  ten  times  as  much  out  of  this  convention 
as  it  is  going  to  be  possible  for  you  to  take  away  with  you. 

We  want  you  to  look  at  our  corn.  Go  out  into  the  country 
and  stop  in  the  evening  time  and  you  will  hear  music.  You  have 
to  listen  a  little  while,  but  if  it  is  a  good  hot  night,  you  catch  it 
It  will  be  the  music  of  the  corn  growing. 

Here  in  Iowa  they  did  not  give  us  the  tall  moimtains,  the 

beautiful  scenery  in  abimdance,  but  the  people  of  Iowa  have  laid 

away  several  himdred  thousands  of  dollars  to  buy  our  beauty 

spots.    We  have  state  parks  and  we  are  going  to  have  a  state 

park  wherever  it  is  possible. 
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I  want  to  say  this  about  the  Iowa  people.  You  won't  find 
any  poor  folks  in  Iowa.  I  mean  financially  poor.  We  have  none 
of  the  extreme  poverty  here.  You  won't  find  very  many  very 
rich  people  here  in  Iowa,  but  you  will  find  the  great  middle  class 
who  are  interested  in  helping  to  carry  the  burdens  of  the  world, 
and  we  want  you  to  get  acquainted  with  our  people. 

We  boast  of  one  thing  though.  We  say  we  have  more  men 
and  women  who  have  left  Iowa  and  made  good  than  any  other 
state  in  the  Union.  I  venture  to  say  that  most  of  the  delegates 
here  at  one  time  lived  in  Iowa.  If  they  did  not  live  in  Iowa, 
they  married  an  Iowa  man,  and  if  they  did  not  do  that,  they 
are  sorry. 

We  want  you  to  get  acquainted  with  our  folks.  They  are 
just  plain  folks.  We  want  to  get  acquainted  with  you.  We  want 
you  to  know  the  great  heart-beat  of  our  people,  and  that  we  do 
love  the  good  in  literature,  the  good  in  art,  and  the  good  and 
the  beautiful  in  the  characters  of  men  and  women. 

RESPONSE 
By  Mrs.  Josiah  Evans  Cowles,  President  G.  F.  W.  C. 

Your  Excellency,  the  Governor,  President  of  the  Iowa  Feder- 
ation, Chairman  of  the  Local  Board,  my  loved  and  honored 
predecessors  in  office,  Mrs,  Denison  and  Mrs,  Pennybacker, 
my  ozvn  Official  Board,  Delegates  and  all  those  within  hear- 
ing of  my  voice: 

I  wish  to  express  the  appreciation  of  this  great  body  of 
women  for  the  royal  welcome  that  has  been  extended  to  us.  It 
would  look  as  though  there  were  nothing  in  this  whole  State  of 
Iowa  that  we  might  not  have  while  we  are  here.  I  am  confident, 
Mr.  Governor,  that  there  is  very  much  that  we  may  take  away. 
We  may  copy  from  you  much  of  your  educational  plan,  much 
of  your  accomplishment.  We  may  learn  from  you  of  that  mar- 
velous crop  that  you  have  of  corn,  how  you  produce  it,  all  these 
things  you  do  in  Iowa.  We  may  learn  how  you  make  such  men 
and  women. 

Men  there  arc  who  are  born  in  your  state  whose  names  are 
known  to  the  most  remote  sections  of  the  country.     Can  it  be 
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that  the  hungry,  the  suffering,  the  dying,  have  not  heard  of  that 
man  who  administered  the  food?  Can  it  be  that  there  is  a 
remote  section  anywhere  where  that  lowan  is  not  known — 
modest,  retiring.  We  of  California  would  like  to  claim  him, 
Mr.  Governor,  but  I  believe  the  facts  are  that  he  was  bom  in 
the  State  of  Iowa,  unfortunate  as  it  is  for  California. 

You  have,  indeed,  given  to  California  a  tremendous  number 
of  people,  and  now,  from  the  state  of  my  adoption  I  render  to 
you,  to  every  lowan,  my  homage.  I  give  you  the  thanks  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  contributions  that  you  have  made  to  us  in  people. 

In  that  tomorrow  you  saw  in  the  vision,  let  us  hope  that  all 
those  other  splendid  people  who  have  come  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  on  the  far  Pacific,  whether  California,  Washington  or 
Oregon,  were  those  children  of  the  prairies,  these  children  in 
these  particular  lands  where  there  seems  to  be  no  one  to  prevent 
them  growing  upward  and  outward  and  in  every  direction. 

True  it  is  that  we  are  in  a  House  of  Representatives  which 
is  strange  to  us.  There  is  much  we  do  not  understand.  But  we 
are  representative  women  who  have  come  to  you,  now  registered 
something  over  one  thousand  women,  who  are  representatives  of 
great  bodies  of  women  in  every  state  in  the  Union  and  in  foreign 
lands.  Sitting  upon  the  platform  today  is  a  representative  of 
the  Shanghai  Woman's  Club.  I  wear  the  badge  of  this  organi- 
zation as  President;  I  also  wear  the  California  badge;  I  have 
an  honorary  badge  from  the  Woman's  Club  of  Shanghai,  China. 

Do  we  speak  an  international  language?  Do  we  reflect  an 
international  enthusiasm?  In  this  representative  capacity,  one 
thousand  and  more  strong,  there  are  thousands  and  thousands 
more  whose  eyes  are  upon  Des  Moines  today  in  those  far  away 
cities  of  our  own  country  and,  yes,  in  foreign  lands  are  the 
women  who  are  looking  for  the  telegraphic  news  and  the  reports 
to  be  brought  back  by  these  representative  women — members  of 
the  great  House  of  Womanhood. 

In  this  great  organization  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Qubs  there  are  women  with  staunch  hearts,  facing 
forward.  The  problems  of  tomorrow  are  our  problems.  We  are 
determined  to  help  stabilize  conditions  of  the  world.  We  will 
work  into  life,  God  giving  us  the  strength,  all  the  courage  our 
foremothers  and  forefathers  had. 
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Few  of  us  arc  indigenous  to  the  land  in  which  we  live,  but 
we  draw  breath  here  and  for  many  generations  have  come  down, 
and  whether  of  many  generations  or  few,  we  are  Americans  at 
heart,  in  soul,  in  truth. 

The  gavel  I  used  tonight  is  one  that  was  presented  last  year 
at  the  Council  in  Asheville,  North  Carolina.  It  is  made  from  the 
wood  of  an  oak  tree  that  stood  upon  a  revolutionary  battlefield, 
the  Gulliver  Court  House,  North  Carolina,  and  the  inscription 
upon  this  gavel  is  the  name  of  the  Woman's  Qub  of  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina,  but  under  it  is  the  motto:  "  We  are  all  Amer- 
icans." And  every  time  this  gavel  goes  down,  from  the  time  I 
struck  this  stone  first,  and  the  stone  was  presented  to  us  in  New 
York  fotu:  years  ago  by  the  Society  of  American  Women  in 
London,  the  stone  came  from  Sulgrave  Manor,  the  home  of  the 
first  President  of  our  country.  It  was  given  to  us  with  the  hope 
that  it  would  always  be  used  at  a  Biennial  Convention,  and  so 
when  they  ring  in  your  ears,  interpret  that,  the  mother  of  Amer- 
ica, one  nation,  one  blood,  the  daughter,  America,  and  the  gavel 
which  says,  "We  are  all  Americans" — ^the  keynote  of  our  Con- 
vention is  Americanism. 

We  might  strike  the  gavel  ever  so  hard  and  rend  the  stone 
in  pieces,  but  if  there  were  not  incorporated  into  our  lives,  into 
the  things  we  do  here  and  into  the  things  we  do  when  we  go 
back  to  our  homes — ^in  Maine,  or  California,  or  Arizona,  or 
Washington,  or  Oregon,  way  in  the  southeast  of  Florida  and  in 
these  foreign  countries — if  there  is  not  incorporated  into  our 
lives  there  all  the  influence  that  means  America,  we  do  not  realize 
with  the  people  of  one  blood,  we  are  friends,  we  will  always 
remain  friends — we  are  all  Americans! 
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MORNING— BUSINESS  SESSION 

Held  at  Coliseum,  Mrs.  Josiah  Evans  Cowles  and  Miss  Bacon 

presiding. 

Assembly  Singing Led  by  Holmes  Cowper 

Leading  Voice,  Genevieve  Wheat-Baal. 

Reports  of  Convention  Committees — 

Credentials,  Elections  and  Badges* Mrs.  Samuel  Horner 

Rules  and  Regulations* Mrs.  Edgar  A.  Lewis 

Resolutions* Mrs.  H.  Prentiss  Nichols 

Biennial  Convention Mrs.  Homer  A.  Miller 

Local  Biennial  Board Mrs.  Gardner  Cowles 

Reports  of  Officers — 

Recording  Secretary Mrs.  Adam  C.  Weiss 

Corresponding  Secretary Mrs.  Mary  L  Wood 

Treasurer Mrs.  Benjamin  B.  Qark 

President's  Report Mrs.  Josiah  Evans  Cowles 

Reports  of  Standing  Committees — 

Membership Miss  Helen  Norris  Cummings 

Press Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Knapp 

Transportation Mrs.  Felix  T.  McWhirter 

Mid-Biennial  Council — 

Council  Program  

Treasurer's  Report Mrs.  Eugene  Reilley 

.  Report  of  Foreign  Correspondent Mrs.  Dimies  T.  S.  Dennison 

Greetings  from — 

Mrs.  Connery,  Past  State  Federation  President  of  Texas. 
National  Kindergarten  Association. 

♦See  Business  of  the  Convention. 

REPORT    OF  BIENNIAL   CONVENTION    COMMITTEE 
Mrs.  Homer  A.  Miller 

The  report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Biennial  Committee  seems 
unimportant  and  consists  largely  of  correspondence.     My  office 
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seemed  to  be  that  of  messenger  between  the  Local  Board  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs. 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  ever  ready  to  be  commanded  by  our 
President,  Mrs.  Josiah  Evans  Cowles,  and  her  officers.  My  duty 
was  to  serve  in  tlie  capacity  of  adjuster  when  possible,  to  answer 
questions  and  help  solve  problems,  in  so  far  as  it  was  in  my  power 
to  do  so;  to  sometimes  make  suggestions,  and  always  and  ever 
try  to  be  helpful. 

For  the  first  time  a  Local  Chairman  for  each  Department 
was  appointed  by  the  Local  Board,  she  being  ever  ready  to  aid 
and  cooperate  with  the  State  Chairman  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
G.  F.  W.  C.  We  have  heard  only  words  of  appreciation  and 
approval  for  this  appointment  of  a  local  hostess. 

The  office  of  being  a  "go-between"  is  most  difficult  to  report. 

I  am  happy  to  say  it  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  assist 
in  a  small  way  in  bringing  to  pass  this  g^eat  Middle  West  Con- 
vention, the  Fifteenth  Biennial  Meeting  of  the  General  Feder- 
ation of  Women's  Qubs. 

BIENNIAL  CONVENTION  REPORT 

Biennial  Committee  of  the  Board 

Mrs.   Homer  Miller 

Members  of  the  Convention: 

I  want  to  add  my  welcome  to  the  warm  and  hearty  welcomes 
which  were  extended  to  you  last  night.  We  are  so  happy  to  have 
you  here  this  morning.  I  want  to  say  a  word  this  morning  to 
the  woman  who  is  attending  her  first  Biennial  Convention. 
I  sometimes  wondered  if  dreams  ever  came  true.  My  first  Bien- 
nial was  in  St.  Louis,  with  Mrs.  Denison  in  the  chair.  I  am  so 
happy  to  say  that  she  is  with  us,  attending  our  Iowa  Biennial. 

I  was  so  inspired  at  that  meeting,  I  was  so  moved  with  the 
feeling  of  reverence  for  women  and  the  work  which  women  were 
trying  to  do,  and  which  they  are  now  doing,  that  I  came  home 
with  that  feeling  of  "Oh,  I  wish  we  might  have  every  Iowa  wo- 
man attend  a  Biennial."  I  said  to  myself :  "We  cannot,  we  are  too 
small;  we  could  not  make  them  comfortable."  Then  I  thought 
perhaps  we  could  have  a  Board  meeting,  or  perhaps  a  Council 
meeting,  but  the  years  have  gone  by.    We  have  had  seven  Bien- 
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nials  in  between,  and  now  you  are  here  this  morning — 3,  Biennial 
in  Iowa,  and  my  heart  is  bursting. 

I  have  no  report  to  give;  I  am  only  the  go-between.  I 
have  been  going  and  coming.  I  have  tried  to  serve  our  local 
women,  who  have  their  hearts  filled  with  hospitality.  I  want  to 
tell  you,  who  have  come  from  outside  the  state,  our  local  women 
are  wonderful.  They  understand  that  they  are  entertaining  a 
wonderful  body  of  women.  They  want  you  to  be  comfortable. 
They  want  you  to  be  happy,  to  be  cool  enough,  to  be  warm 
enough.  And  if  you  are  not  comfortable,  and  if  anything  goes 
wrong,  come  to  me  and  blame  me,  because  I  am  Chairman  of 
that  Committee. 

I  want  to  express  the  thanks  of  the  visitors  who  are  here 
for  giving  us  this  opportunity  in  Iowa  to  grow. 

We  thank  you  for  coming.  We  love  every  one  of  you,  and 
we  hope  that  you  will  leave  us  with  a  feeling  that  you  would 
like  to  stay  longer. 

REPORT  OF  LOCAL  BIENNIAL  BOARD 
Mrs.  Gardner  Cowles,  Chairman 

For  over*  a  year  the  club  women  of  Iowa  have  been  anticipat- 
ing the  present  week.  When  the  week  is  concluded  we  will  have 
proven  for  ourselves  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  old  adage 
regarding  the  relative  values  of  anticipation  and  realization. 
Much  as  we  have  anticipated  for  the  Golden  Prairie  Biennial; 
we  secretly  believe  the  saying  is  false. 

The  year  since  our  Local  Biennial  Board  was  made  a  com- 
mittee of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs  has  truly 
been  a  full  one.  In  the  earlier  months  we  were  almost  over- 
whelmed with  the  seeming  magnitude  of  our  undertaking.  Wc 
were  bewildered  with  the  difficulty  of  learning  what  we  were 
expected  to  do.  The  finding  out  what  to  do  was  even  more 
puzzling  at  times  than  the  doing  of  it,  but  by  poring  over  the 
reports  of  previous  Biennial  Conventions,  by  studying  the  stories 
of  other  local  committees,  and  by  listening  to  the  advice  of  the 
members  of  the  General  Federation  who  have  come  among  us 
during  the  year,  we  were  finally  able  to  formulate  a  plan,  and  to 
restore  order  out  of  seeming  chaos. 
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One  of  our  earlier  activities  and  the  real  foundation  of  all 
that  followed  was  the  work  of  our  publicity  committee  in  in- 
forming the  women  of  our  city  and  state  outside  the  federated 
clubs  what  the  General  Federation  stands  for — ^telling  them  what 
this  Biennial  Convention  would  bring  to  us  in  the  way  of  edu- 
cational inspiration.  This  work  was  done  through  the  news- 
papers and  through  the  clubs — and  was  done  most  thoroughly 
and  well. 

The  Publicity  Committee  was  also  able  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  press  to  do  something  not  on  the  program — a  "by- 
product" of  the  work  as  it  were.  With  the  coming  Biennial 
as  a  raison  d'etre  for  many  printed  articles,  it  has  given  the  pub- 
lic a  most  liberal  education  along  the  line  of  woman's  work  and 
interest.  We  are  sure  that  the  men  of  Iowa  have  been  impressed 
as  never  before  with  the  seriousness,  the  magnitude,  the  lack  of 
selfishness,  of  the  work  of  women  in  their  clubs.  What  they  have 
sometimes  looked  upon  with  a  semi-amused  tolerance  they  now 
recognize  as  an  organized  activity  as  much  worth  while  as  their 
own  masculine  efforts  toward  working  out  the  big  problems  of 
Government  and  of  life.  This  the  publicity  committee  has  been 
able  to  accomplish  for  our  state  while  outwardly  merely  promot- 
ing the  Biennial. 

Our  wonderfully  attended  state  convention  in  the  early 
summer  was  followed  by  the  series  of  eleven  big  district  con- 
ventions in  the  fall,  giving  twelve  splendid  opportunities  for 
spreading  the  news  of  the  coming  of  our  guests.  When  these 
were  over  I  venture  to  say  there  was  no  woman  in  all  the  ninety- 
nine  counties  of  Iowa  who  was  not  convinced  that  she  was  a  per- 
sonal hostess  for  this  Biennial — who  did  not  feel  a  welcome  in 
her  heart  for  these  sisters  who  were  coming  from  the  north,  east, 
south  and  west,  to  help  work  out  the  problems  she  was  pon- 
dering over  in  her  own  little  club. 

Early  in  the  year,  the  Local  Biennial  Board  decided  it  would 
be  best  to  draw  up  plans  and  specifications  for  the  work  of  the 
many  committees — to  make  a  sort  of  blueprint  of  the  conven- 
tion plans,  so  as  not  to  duplicate,  overlap  or  omit.  With  this  in 
view,  the  chairman  and  vice-chairmen  spent  many  long  hours 
in  preparing  a  pamphlet  called  "Duties  of  Committees"  outlining 
as  far  as  possible  the  work  of  each  committee.     Several  hun- 
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dred  of  these  were  printed  and  were  found  to  be  of  great  value 
to  the  committee  members. 

As  to  the  personnel  of  the  committees — the  difficulty  was 
not  to  find  willing  workers  but  to  find  a  place  on  committees  for 
the  many  interested  women  who  wished  to  help  in  the  prepara- 
tiohs.  Such  willing  co-operation,  such  enthusiasm  and  such  sin- 
cere interest  was  manifested  as  would  surely  convince  our  guests 
that  their  coming  was  most  joyously  welcomed.  Probably  two 
thousand  women  have  assisted  in  one  way  and  another  in  the 
preparations  for  this  convention — not  counting  the  scores  of 
others  who  helped  financially. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  in  the  best  of  taste  to  mention  the  financial 
side  of  a  party  in  the  presence  of  the  guests,  or  even  to  hint  that 
a  convention  such  as  this  costs  money.  However,  we  would 
ask  to  be  pardoned  if  we  whisper  something  to  you  in  confidence. 
It  was  with  no  small  degree  of  pride  that  our  Local  Board  dis- 
covered that  women  do  possess  some  financial  sense  and  ability. 
We  found  this  that  one  little  woman,  confined  much  of  the  time 
to  her  room  by  illness,  was  able  by  system,  organization  and 
co-Qperation  to  raise  all  the  money  necessary  for  the  expenses 
of  this  convention  and  this  from  women  alone,  with  not  one 
dollar's  contribution  from  any  man!  and  this  at  the  time  of  the 
high  cost  of  living  besides. 

In  making  our  plans  for  the  convention  we  were  greatly 
helped  by  the  welcome  visits  of  several  prominent  members  of 
the  Federation.  In  the  autumn  months,  Mrs.  Dow  came  over 
from  Qiicago  and  spent  a  day  with  us  telling  us  how  to  make 
a  beginning.  She  explained  to  us  how  Chicago  went  to  work, 
how  her  committees  were  formed;  she  showed  us  Chicago's  Bi- 
ennial scrap-book,  and  made  many  suggestions  both  as  to  gen- 
eral plan  and  detail.  We  owe  much  to  Mrs.  Dow  and  her  timely 
visit. 

Early  in  the  winter  our  president,  Mrs.  Cowles,  spent  a  long- 
to-be-remembered  day  with  us — a  day  both  helpful  and  inspir- 
ing— Mrs.  Cowles  had  visited  Des  Moines'  friends  during  tfie 
previous  year,  as  had  Mrs.  Pennybacker,  so  we  had  already  been 
somewhat  in  touch  with  these  two  wonderful  executives  in  the 
past.  Their  advice  was  invaluable.  A  little  later  Mrs.  Winter 
came  down  from  the  north  and  we  were  most  happy  to  renew 
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an  acquaintance  with  another  club  woman  whom  we  had  long 
esteemed  and  admired.  Her  suggestions  were  received  most 
warmly  and  were  of  much  value  to  us  in  all  our  plans.  We  felt 
if  she  were  an  example  of  the  club  women  we  would  meet  in 
June  we  could  not  have  too  large  a  convention. 

After  the  Board  meeting  in  Omaha,  Des  Moines  women 
had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  for  the  first  time  one  of  the  charm- 
ing southern  women  whom  to  know  is  to  love,  our  program  chair-  • 
man,  Mrs.  Haley.  At  her  visit,  we  were  greatly  impressed  not 
only  with  her  charming  personality  but  with  the  breadth  of  her 
thought  and  plan  for  the  program  of  the  Biennial.  The  ap- 
parent bigness  of  her  ideas  gave  the  coming  convention  an  added 
dignity  and  importance  in  our  minds,  and  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  we  realized  to  the  fullest  what  a  great  occasion  the  Biennial 
was  to  be. 

These  and  others  from  your  body  of  workers  honored  us 
with  visits,  and  we  owe  them  much.  Mrs.  Oberndorfer  of  Chi- 
cago came  to  consult  with  the  Music  Committee;  Mrs.  Homer 
of  the  Credentials  Committee  came  to  meet  her  co-workers,  and 
others  were  here,  all  helping  us  with  many  suggestions,  and  we 
thank  them  each  and  all. 

As  we  all  know,  Des  Moines  is  not  a  city  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude; she  has  no  tmusual  attractions  for  strangers;  there  are 
no  places  of  historical  interest  to  which  we  can  point  with  pride ; 
there  are  no  unusual  scenic  attractions,  such  as  some  parts,  of 
our  country  can  offer ;  no  magnificent  views  distract  our  thoughts 
from  the  work  at  hand.  Our  hotels  are  limited  in  capacity,  and 
this  to  the  embarrassment  of  our  overworked  hotels  committee, 
must  necessarily  cause  our  guests  some  discomfort.  For  all 
this  we  do  not  wish  to  apologize.  In  place  of  the  luxuries  which 
we  cannot  oflFer,  we  extend  our  warmest  hospitality  and  good  will. 
These  fruits  of  the  spirit  must  make  up  in  a  slight  degree  for 
the  lack  of  material  things. 

We  wish  we  had  the  power  of  magic  so  that  our  coliseiun 
would  seat  its  thousands  and  yet  carry  our  feeble  voices  to  the 
farthest  comers  of  the  building.  This,  however,  has  never  been 
accomplished  elsewhere,  so  why  bemoan  the  lack  in  Des  Moines. 
We  would  gladly  furnish  you  all  front  seats  did  not  the  laws  of 
physics  forbid.    We  might  have  cooling  breezes  filled  with  ozone 
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from  the  vast  prairies  around  us,  but  you  came  to  see  Iowa,  and 
to  show  you  Iowa  we  must  let  you  feel  the  heated  rays  that 
ripen  the  corn  for  the  granaries  of  the  world.  We  could  not 
feed  the  hungry  as  we  do,  did  we  not  endure  the  sizzling  heat 
of  what  good  citizens  have  learned  to  call  "good  com  weather." 
The  duties  of  the  Local  Biennial  Board  have  not  been  light. 
Some  of  the  members  have  worked  at  times  almost  to  the  point 
of  exhaustion  but  we  have  enjoyed  it  and  would  do  it  all  over 
again.  The  co-operation  and  good  fellowship,  and  broader  and 
more  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  workers  has  made  it  more 
than  worth  while.  We  thank  the  General  Federation  for  the 
privilege  they  gave  us  when  they  selected  Des  Moines  as  the 
hostess  city  for  the  Fifteenth  Biennial.  We  have  not  done  as 
well  as  we  would  and  you  may  be  disappointed  with  us  in  the 
result,  but  we  have  done  our  best  and  we  thank  you  for  the 
privilege  of  having  been  allowed  to  serve  you. 

REPORT  OF  RECORDING  SECRETARY 
Mrs.  Adam  Weiss 

The  work  of  the  Recording  Secretary  began  immediately 
after  the  closing  session  of  the  fourteenth  Biennial  in  recording 
the  work  of  the  Board  Meeting  at  Hot  Springs. 

During  the  two  years  the  work  has  been  briefly  as  follows : 

All  meetings  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Council  have  been 
attended  and  typewritten  copies  of  the  full  minutes  have  been 
sent  to  every  member  of  the  Board. 

Sixty-seven  certificates  of  membership  from  the  previous 
administration  were  sent  out;  475  from  the  present  administra- 
tion have  been  signed,  sealed  and  sent  to  new  clubs ;  93  are  still 
in  my  hands  awaiting  a  new  supply  of  certificates. 

The  calls  to  the  Mid-Biennial  Council  and  to  the  Fifteenth 
Biennial,  with  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  By-Laws  of  the 
General  Federation,  have  been  prepared  and  sent  through  the 
proper  channels.  Miscellaneous  mail  has  been  answered  promptly. 

Many  copies  of  year  books  have  been  sent  to  this  office  by 
individual  clubs,  club  magazines  from  the  various  sections  of  the 
country  and  invitations  to  State  Federation  meetings. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  acknowledge  each  courtesy — ^it 
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gives  me  great  pleasure  to  do  so  now — as  it  has  helped  in  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  many  phases  of  the  work.  While  the  work 
has  been  at  times  arduous  and  exacting,  it  has  always  been 
pleasant,  and  the  study  of  the  past  records  it  has  entailed  has 
increased  the  admiration  and  loyalty  of  your  Secretary  to  the 
organization. 

I  am  grateful  for  your  help  and  your  confidence  and  thank 
you  for  the  privilege  of  service. 

REPORT  OF  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY 
Mrs.  Mary  I.  Wood 

During  the  past  Biennial  Period  your  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary has  attempted  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  the  office  sending 
out  notices  of  meetings,  of  elections,  appointments,  and  special 
messages  and  replying  to  queries  regarding  plans  and  policies. 

For  five  months  following  the  Hot  Springs  Biennial  the 
continuance  of  the  Bureau  of  Information  was  in  question  but 
in  November,  1919,  it  was  consolidated  with  the  Service  Of- 
fice at  Washington,  D.  C,  to  form  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Qubs  headquarters.  Your  Corresponding  Secretary 
gave  the  work  of  the  Bureau  her  personal  attention  until  its  re- 
moval; this  alone  added  several  thousand  letters  to  the  duties 
of  the  office  since  it  was  not  immediately  known  to  the  individ- 
ual membership  that  a  change  had  been  made  and  all  through 
the  two  years  many  letters  have  been  received  asking  for  the 
former  service. 

The  work  of  the  Printing  Committee  has,  during  this  period, 
rested  with  the  Corresponding  Secretary  and  stationery  has  been 
provided  for  officers,  directors,  chairmen  and  members  of  the 
committees  and  departments  of  the  General  Federation ;  by-laws 
have  been  proofread  and  distributed ;  calls  for  the  Coimcil  Meet- 
ing and  the  Biennial  Convention,  Credential  material  and  Notices 
to  Delegates  for  this  Biennial  have' been  sent  out  from  her  of- 
fice. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  is,  ex-officio,  a  member  of 
the  Membership  Committee  and  in  that  capacity  she  has  passed 
upon  502  applications  from  clubs  desiring  membership  in  this 
organization  and  has  noted  236  resignations.     An  exceedingly 
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trying  circumstance  in  connection  with  the  work  has  been  the 
large  number  of  pieces  of  mail  apparently  lost  in  transit.  Dur- 
ing the  fourteen  years  of  communication  with  the  General  Fed-' 
eration,  as  Manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Information,  there  has 
never  been  known  to  your  present  Corresponding  Secretary 
such  a  number  of  missent  and  lost  letters  as  have  been  apparent 
during  the  past  two  years.  This  has  been  especially  distressing 
to  those  who  awaited  their  credentials  to  the  Biennial  in  vain. 
Many  duplicates  were  sent  out.  Due  to  the  fact  that  no  di- 
rectory has  been  issued  for  the  past  two  years,  there  has  been 
much  uncertainty  and  confusion  regarding  club  officers  and 
their  addresses.  Twelve  times  during  the  period  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  has  been  called  upon  to  prepare  complete  lists  of 
clubs  holding  membership  in  the  General  Federation,  officers, 
directors,  and  General  Federation  state  secretaries  have  been 
in  demand  from  a  multiplicity  of  sources. 

Including  the  letters  sent  out  for  the  Bureau  of  Informa- 
tion, Calls  to  the  Council  and  the  Biennial,  credentials,  by-: 
and  regular  correspondence  more  than  twenty  thousand  (20,000) 
pieces  of  mail  have  been  handled  by  your  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary. 


REPORT  OF   TREASURER   FOR   THE   BIENNIAL 

PERIOD  OF  1918-1920 

Mrs.  Benjamin  B.  Clark^  Treasurer 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  the  treasurer  reports  the  follo^. 

Countries,  Territories  and  States  as  having  no  past  due  clubs: 

Canada  Alabama 

China  Arizona                                       i  • 

England  Connecticut 

Japan  Delaware 

Sweden  District  of  Columbia 

Canal  Zone  Florida 

Hawaii  Iowa 

Isles  of  Pines  Maryland 

Philippine  Islands  Montana 

Alaska  Nevada 
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New  Hampshire 

Rhode  Island 

New  Jersey 

Utah 

North  Dakota 

Vermont 

Oregon 

Virginia 

Oklahoma 

Wyoming 

All  State 

Federations, 

and  all  Affiliated  Organizations  are 

fully  paid. 

Mrs. 

Ben  JAM] 

[N  B.  Clark,  Treasurer, 

Red  Oak,  Iowa. 

STATEMENT    OF    TREASURER,    RECEIPTS    AND 

DISBURSEMENTS   PERIOD  JUNE   10,   1918 

TO  MARCH  31,  1920 

GENERAL  FUND 

'^  Japce,  June  10,  1918 $  20,949.27 

.   "^  RECEIPTS 

Received  from  1914-16  period $  12.14 

ivefimd  from  endowment  interest 90.74 

^ales — Biennial  convention  reports 147.74 

G.  F.  Pins 54.59 

Btu-eau  furniture  85.00 

Rent — Headquarters   furniture  12.00 

interest — Certificates  of  deposit 785.20 

War  Victory  Commission  Fund 1,837.36 

"mdHking  Fund,  Bureau  of  Information  500.00 

Certificate  of  Deposit,  cashed 2,000.00 

$    5,524.77 

From  Dues — 

individual  clubs  $  31,620.51 

Foreign  clubs  89.10 

^frdc  Federations 4,568.25 

City  and  County  Federations 559.45 

Affiliated  organizations  115.10 

$  36,952.41 

$  63,426.45 
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DISBURSEMENTS 

Expense  of  1916-18  Period- 
Officers  $  574.42 

Industrial  Department 57.60 

Bureau  of  Information 261.85 

Convention 744.67 

Meetings — 

Board,  Chicago $  844.38 

Executive  Committee 242.55 

Council,  Asheville,  N.  C 4,514.33 

Board,  Omaha  670.56 

Elxpenses  of  Officers,  1918-20  Period — 

President $  1,650.00 

1st  V.  President 33.57 

Recording  Secretary  450.37 

Corresponding  Secretary  605.29 

Treasurer  731.58 

Auditor   21.80 

Expenses  of  Departments — 

Art  $  292.17 

Americanization   86.20 

Gvics  320.00 

Conservation  ^ 489.98 

Education   236.88 

Home  Economics 248.37 

Industrial  and  Social  Conditions 6.15 

Literature  and  Library  Extension 325.92 

Music  329.38 

Public  Health  155.32 

Credentials  and  Elections 52.15 

Executive  98.41 

Finance 40.25 

Membership  71.64 

Press  and  Publicity 89.65 


$    1,638.54 


$    6,271.82 


$    3,492.61 


$       352.10 
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EXHIBIT  "A*' 

RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 

PERIOD  JUNE  10,  1918,  TO  MARCH  31,  1920 

WAR  VICTORY  COMMISSION  FUND 

RECEIPTS 

Dqxjsits  in  Red  Oak  National   Bank — 

December  19,  1918 $105,000.00 

January  11,  1919,  Interest 87.50 

January  15,  1919 10,000.00 

April  22,  1919 39,000.00 

$154,087.50 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Voucher  No.  1,  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Perkins....$l 05,000.00 
Voucher  No.  2,  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Perkins....  87.50 

Voucher  No.  3,  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Perkins....     10,000.00 
Voucher  No.  4,  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Perkins....    39,000.00 

$154,087.50 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  above  fund  audited  and  found 
to  be  correct.  John.  M.  Gilchrist, 

Certified  Public  Accountant. 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  May  27,   1920. 


EXHIBIT  "C 

STATEMENT  OF  TREASURER,  RECEIPTS  AND 

DISBURSEMENTS,   PERIOD  JUNE  10,  1918, 

TO  MARCH  31,  1920 

endowment    INTEREST    FUND 

Balance,  June  10,  1918 $    6,326.31 

RECEIPTS 

From  U.  S.  Treasurer — 

Interest  on  Government  Bonds $         460.41 

From  Northern  Trust  Co.,  Chicago — 

Interest  and  Dividends 6,773.64 

From  Union  Trust  Co.,  St.  Louis — 

Interest  and  Dividends 3,890.57 

From  Red  Oak  Trust  &  Savings  Bank — 

Int.  on  cash  balance,  4  per  cent 120.52 

$  11,245.14 


$a7,S71„45 
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Business  Expenses — 

Stationery  and  printing $     1,206.67 

Biennial   Convention   Report 2,412.96 

Directory  181.65 

Bureau  of  Information 720.00 

Headquarters : 2,863.52 

G.  F.  Magazine 7,000.00 

Legal  fee  : 410.23 

Dues — 

National  Council  of  Women 50.00 

National    Education    Association....  25.00 

Printing  for  1920  convention 94.37 

$  14,964.40 

Expenses    of    collecting    War    Victory 

Commission  Fund  1,255.84 

Incidentals  163.59 

Exchange  on  check .55 

Certificate  of  Deposit,  cashed 2,000.00 

Balance  March  31,  1920— 

Certificates   of   Deposit,   4   per   cent 

interest  13,525.20 

Cash  balance.  Red  Oak  Nat.  Bank ...  17,271.43 


$  63,426.45 


Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  the  above  fund  audited  and 
found  to  be  correct.     Cash  balance  verified  by  bank  certificate. 

John  M.  Gilchrist, 
Certified  Public  Accountant. 
Om^ha,  Nebraska,  May  27,  1920. 
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DISBURSEMENTS 

Expenses  of  Period  1916-18 — 

Biennial  Convention $  115.01 

Relationship  Committee  66.45 

Service  Office 181.74 

Departments — 

Civil  Service  118.61 

Home   Economics   89.66 

Music  50.84 

Public  Health  ; 88.74 

$       711.05 

PERTOD    OF    1018-20 

Business  Expenses — 

Service  office  $    2,498.74 

G.  F.  Magazine 4,041.62 

Headquarters   1,337.26 

$    7,877.62 

Expenses  of  Departments — 

Art  ' $  249.01 

Civics  323.48 

Civil  Service 120.92 

Conservation  288.44 

Education 133.34 

Home  Economics  437.92 

Industrial  and  Social  Conditions 50.90 

Legislation  225.00 

Literature  and  Library  Extension 284.31 

Music 315.98 

Public  Health 273.05 

Americanization   399.23 

$    3,101.58 

$  11,690.25 

Balance  in  Red  Oak  Trust  &  Savings 

Bank,  4  per  cent  interest $    5,881.20 

$  17,571.45 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  above  fund  audited  and  found 
to  be  correct.  John  M.  Gilchrist, 

Certified  Public  Accountant. 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  May  27,  1920. 
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EXHIBIT  "B" 

STATEMENT  OF  TREASURER,  RECEIPTS  AND 

DISBURSEMENTS,  JUNE  10,  1918, 

TO  JUNE  1,  1920 

GENERAL  FUND 

Balance,  June  10,  1918 $  20,949.27 

RECEIPTS 

From  1914-16  Period $         12.14 

Refunds  90.74 

Sales — 

Biennial  Convention  Reports  147.74 

G.  F.  Pins  54.59 

Furniture,   Bureau  of  Information....  85.00 

Checking  fund,  Bureau  of  Information         500.00 
Rent,  Headquarters  Furniture 12.00 

Interest — 

Certificates  of  Deposit 785.20 

War  Victory  Commission 1,837.36 

Certificate  of  Deposit,  cashed 2,000.00 

. $    5,524.77 

From  Dues — 

Individual  clubs  ! $  35,119.41 

State  Federations  4,969.50 

City  and  County  Federations 627.95 

Affiliated  Organizations  144.00 

Foreign  Clubs  93.10 

$  40,953.96 

$  67,428.00 

DISBURSEMENTS 

For  1916-18  Period  $    1,638.54 

1918-20  Period- 
Meetings   6,271.82 

Expense  of  Officers — 

President  $     1,800.00 

1st  V.  President 33.57 

Recording  Secretary  ^ 450.37 

Corresponding  Secretary  702.56 

Treasurer  822.81 

Auditor   21.80 

$    3,831.11 
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Expense  of  Committees $       455.11 

Expense  of  Departments — 

Art  $       292.17 

Civics  320.00 

Conservation  489.98 

Education  236.88 

Home  Economics  457.T)5 

Industrial  and  social  conditions 6.15 

Literature  and  library  extension„ 325.92 

Music  368.23 

Public  Health  ^ 155.32 

$    2,651.70 

Brought  forward  $  14,848.28 

Business  Expenses — 

Stationery  and  printing $    1,242.74 

Convention  Reports  2,^12.96 

Directory  181.65 

Bureau  of  Information 720.00 

G.  F.  Headquarters 3,424.11 

G.  F.  Magazine 7,000.00 

Legal  410.23 

Dues  to  Natl  Organizations 100.00 

$  15,491.69 

Convention  Printing  451.57 

Incidentals  357.06 

War  Victory  Commission 1,322.09 

Exchange  on  foreign  checks .95 

Certificate  of  Deposit,  cashed 2,000.00 

$  34,471.64 
Balance  May  31,  1920— 
Certificate  of  Deposit,  Red  Oak  Na- 
tional Bank,  4  per  cent $  13,525.20 

Cash  Balance,  Red  Oak  Nat'l  Bank...     19,431.16 

32,956.36 


$  67,428.00 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  the  above  fund  ^audited  and 
found  to  be  correct.    Cash  verified  by  Bank  Certificate. 

John  M.  Gilchrist, 
Certified  Public  Accountant. 
Omaha,  Neb.,  June  1,  1920. 
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EXHIBIT  "A" 

STATEMENT  OF  TREASURER,  RECEIPTS  AND  DIS- 
BURSEMENTS, PERIOD  JUNE  10,  1918, 
TO  MARCH  31,  1920 


PUBLICITY   FUND 


RECEIPTS 

Donations : 

Fifth  District  of  Minneapolis $  50.00 

Delaware  F.  W.  C 10.00 

New  York  F.  W.  C 152.00 

Texas  F.  W.  C 103.00 

Minnesota  F.  W.  C 100.00 

California  F.  W.  C 150.00 

Vermont  F.  W.  C 40.00 

Personal  Contribution,  Vermont 5.00 

$       610.00 

Balance — Red    Oak    Trust   &    Savings 
Bank  $       610.00 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  above  fund  audited  and  found 
to  be  correct. 

John  M.  Gilchrist, 
Certified  Public  Accountant. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  May  27,  1920. 


EXHIBIT  "D" 

STATEMENT  OF  TREASURER,   RECEIPTS   AND  DIS- 
BURSEMENTS, JUNE  10,  1918.  TO  JUNE  1,  1920 


ENDOWMENT    INTEREST    FUND 


Balance,  June  10,  1918 $    6,326.31 
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RECEIPTS 

From  U.  S.  Treasurer: 

Interest  on  Government  Bonds $       460.41 

From  Northern  Trust  Co.,  Chicago: 

Interest  6,773.64 

From  Union  Trust  Co.,  St.  Louis: 

Interest  and  dividends 3/W6.32 

From  Red  Oak  Trust  &  Savings  Bank: 

Interest  on  cash  balance 120.52 

11,260.89 

$  17,587.20 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Expenses  for  1916-18  Period $       711.05 

Expenses  for  1918-20  Period: 
Business  expenses  7,877.62 

Expenses  of  Departments — 

Art  $  249.01 

Gvics  323.48 

Civil  Service  120.92 

Conservation   288.44 

Education  216.08 

Home  Economics  357.92 

Industrial  and  Social  Conditions 50.90 

Legislation  225.00 

Literature  and  library  extension 367.20 

Music  .^ 315.98 

Public  Health  382.95 

Americanization   546.63 

3.444.51 

Balance  in  Red  Oak  Trust  &  Savings 

Bank,  4  per  cent  interest 5,554.02 


$  17,587.20 


Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  above  fund  audited  and  found 
to  be  correct. 

John  M.  Gilchrist, 
Certified  Public  Accountant. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  June  1,  1920. 
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EXHIBIT  "B" 

RECEIPTS   AND   DISBURSEMENTS 

JUNE  10.  1918,  TO  JUNE  1,  1920 


PUBLICITY   FUND 


Donations : 

Fifth  District  of  Minneapolis $  50.00 

Delaware  F.  W.  C 10.00 

New.  York  F.  W.  C 152.00 

Texas  F.  W.  C 103.00 

Minnesota  F.  W.  C 100.00 

California  F.  W.  C 150.00 

Vermont  F.  W.  C 40.00 

Minnie  B.  Smith „ 5.00 

Maine  F.  W.  C 54.00 

Kansas  F.  W.  C 100.00 


764.00 


Balance,  Red  Oak  Trust  &  Sav'gs  Bank  $       764.00 

Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  above  fund  audited  and  found 
to  be  correct. 

John  M.  Gilchrist, 
Certified  Public  Accountant. 
Omaha,  N^b.,  June  1,  1920. 
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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT 
Mrs.  Josiah  Evans  Q)wles 

The  twenty-five  months  that  have  passed  into  history  since 
the  Fourteenth  Biennial  Convention  assembled  in  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas,  cover  a  period  imique  in  world  annals.  Six  months 
after  our  adjournment,  on  November  11,  1918,  the  Armistice 
was  signed.  The  Great  War  has  been  over  many  months,  and 
yet,  America,  technically,  is  still  at  war  with  Germany.  Influ- 
ences have  been  at  work,  delaying  the  consummation  of  the 
task,  for  which  our  home  boys  laid  down  their  lives  in  foreign 
lands,  until  the  hectic  partisanship  of  a  presidential  year  con- 
fuses world  issues.  The  great  mass  of  people  desires  permanent 
peace  and  early  restoration  of  normal  life  conditions;  little  care 
they  by  which  of  the  dominant  parties  these  are  effected. 

The  disintegrating  effects  of  war  have  entered  into  all  lives. 
The  accomplishment  of  work  has  been  under  complex  conditions, 
and  with  multiplied  vexations.  What  has  been  true  in  individual 
experience  has  been  tremendously  augmented  in  organizations. 
Delayed,  missent  and  lost  mail  has  almost  thwarted  results  of 
well-planned  and  far-seeing  effort  on  the  part  of  bodies  like  ours, 
whose  officers  and  workers  are  scattered  from  ocean  to  ocean 
and  from  gulf  to  northern  boundary. 

TRAVEL    AND    APPOINTMENTS 

No  record  has  been  kept  of  the  thousands  of  miles  traveled ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  response  has  been  made  in  person  to  as 
many  of  the  invitations  to  State  conventions  as  has  been  hu- 
manly possible.  The  fall  itinerary  of  1918  was  completely  up- 
set and  disarranged  by  postponement  of  conventions  on  account 
of  the  influenza  epidemic. 

Twenty-three  state  conventions  have  been  attended;  North 
Carolina  and  California  twice;  the  New  Orleans  and  Asheville 
Council  meetings ;  the  Arkansas  Biennial ;  one  special  meeting 
each  of  the  Business  and  Executive  Committees,  and  eight  Board 
meetings. 

Special  conferences,  relating  to  the  work  of  the  G.  F.  W. 
C,  have  been  held  in  Washington,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  Omaha  and  Des  Moines. 

Service  was  rendered,  as  a  member  of  the  Woman's  Com- 
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mittee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  until  it  was  dis- 
solved, a  Certificate  of  Acknowledgment  therefor,  dated  June 
28,  1919,  having  been  received  from  the  United  States  Council 
of  National  Defense. 

Upon  request  of  a  citizen's  committee,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  introduced  at  a  great  Mass  Meeting  held  in 
Los  Angeles,  California,  September  20,  1919. 

Addresses  have  been  given  in  many  cities  and  towns,  one 
occasion  having  been  an  Allied  War  Exposition,  when  Miss  Helen 
Keller  was  introduced. 

May,  Jime,  October  and  November  are  the  most  popular 
months  for  State  conventions.  Dates  over-lap;  even  with  a 
flying  machine  a  G.  F.  W.  C.  President  could  not  compass  them 
all.  It  would  be  a  fine  step  in  advance,  were  a  plan  evolved 
whereby  a  reasonable  sequence  of  dates  would  enable  her  to 
visit  all  states,  once  during  her  incumbency. 

FINANCES 

The  finances  have  been  guarded  most  carefully.  Larger  ap- 
propriations have  been  allotted  our  eleven  Department  Chair- 
men than  ever  before.  We  have  been  cautious  and  have  kept 
within  our  budget.  We  have  met  our  obligations,  and  are  grati- 
fied to  report  that  our  income  has  exceeded  the  amount  upon 
which  the  budget  was  based,  and  has  attained  a  figure  greater 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  G.  F.  W.  C. 

DIRECTORY 

One  of  our  great  handicaps  has  been  the  absence  of  a  Di- 
rectory. The  high,  and  continually  advancing,  cost  of  paper 
and  printing,  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  follow  the  usual  custom 
of  issuing  such  a  booklet  annually.  This  has  entailed  much  ex- 
tra labor,  on  the  part  of  several  officers,  in  the  compilation  of 
working  lists  of  clubs;  in  the  distribution  of  which  lists  we 
could  not  be  or  able  to  be  as  generous  as  was  desirable.  Could 
we  have  known  in  advance  what  our  balance  is  today,  we  need  not 
have  been  so  economical. 

We  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  nor  disregard  the  obliga- 
tion that  promises  had  been  made,  in  collecting  the  Sarah  S. 
Platt-Decker  Endowment  Fund,  that  the  names  of  Founders 
should  appear  in  all  official  Directories  of  the  G.  F.  W.  C,  and 
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those  on  the  Endowment  Honor  Roll  but  once.  We  regret  that 
the  exigencies  of  war  necessitated  this  interval.  The  incomtng 
administration  doubtless,  will  issue  a  Directory  this  fall,  in  which 
these  names  will  be  shown,  as  they  will  be  in  all  subsequent  is- 
sues. 

MEMBERSHIP 

More  than  double  the  number  of  applications  for  mem- 
bership  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  {he  Membership  Com- 
mittee this  Biennial  period  than  the  preceding  period.  This 
should  be  reassuring  to  those  who  were  fearful  that  war  activi- 
ties would  permanently  alienate,  disintegrate  and  injure  the  club 
movement.  On  the  contrary,  the  reverse  has  been  the  case.  Qubs 
have  grown  in  membership,  hence  pay  larger  dues;  more  clubs 
are  applying  for  admission;  more  clubs  are  in  process  of  forma- 
tion, and  there  is  a  keener  sense  of  the  value  of  solidarity  and 
co-ordination. 

RE-ORGANIZATION 

Upon  the  request  of  a  group  of  State  Presidents,  in  at- 
tendance at  the  Asheville  Council  Meeting,  there  has  been  pre- 
sented to  you  a  plan  of  Re-organization,  which  is  included  in  the 
report  of  the  Revisions  Committee.  This  deserves  your  thought- 
ful and  judicial  consideration.  It  involves  possible  elimination 
of  direct  membership  of  individual  clubs  in  the  G.  F.  W.  C, 
change  in  dues  and  method  of  pa3rment  thereof;  also,  change 
in  representation.  These  changes  are  so  drastic,  that  in  my 
opinion,  they  should  not  become  immediately  effective. 

I  RECOMMEND^  that,  if  affirmative  action  is  taken  on  change 
in  membership,  representation  and  dues,  it  shall  not  become  ef- 
fective until  after  the  Sixteenth  Biennial  Convention. 

HEADQUARTERS 

In  accordance  with  action  of  the  14th  Biennial  Convention, 
the  Board,  at  its  meeting  in  Qiicago,  September,  1918,  voted  to 
consolidate  the  Bureau  of  Information  and  Service  Office,  since 
which  time  it  has  been  continued  as  Headquarters  of  the  G.  F. 
W.  C.  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Funds  have  not  been  ample  enough 
to  permit  us  to  equip  and  administer  this  office  in  ideal  form. 

'fhere  is  much  business  that  should  be  conducted  through 
our  Headquarters,  irrespective  of  personnel  of  officers,  or  length 
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of  terms  of  office.  It  should  be  the  repository  of  all  of  our  prop- 
erties ;  a  bureau  of  information ;  a  center  from  which  the  routine 
business  of  our  organization  should  be  conducted  in  the  most 
expeditious  and  up-to-date  manner;  a  focal  point,  always  avail- 
able and  promptly  responsive. 

There  are  frequent  invitations  to  send  representatives  to  con- 
ferences in  Washington,  and  elsewhere.  An  officer  or  depart- 
ment chairman  is  not  always  available,  or,  the  expense  of  travel 
is  prohibitive.  There  should  be  some  well-qualified  woman  at  our 
Headquarters  who  could  represent  us,  on  short  notice,  at  such 
meetings. 

The  same  reasons,  only  intensified,  exist  for  maintaining, 
as  for  establishing.  Headquarters;  also  for  its  location. 

I  RECOMMEND,  that  Headquarters  be  continued  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C 

GENERAL    FEDERATION    MAGAZINE 

The  vote  of  the  14th  Biennial  Convention,  that,  "The  Gen- 
eral Federation  Magazine  be  continued,"  has  been  faithfully 
carried  out.  We  hold  in  our  hands  today  the  Biennial  Souvenir 
nimiber  for  June,  1920.  This  has  been  accomplished  against 
most  tremendous  odds;  in  spite  of  a  rising  scale  of  prices  for 
labor  and  all  commodities,  heretofore  unknown;  with  publica- 
tions abridging,  suspending,  temporarily  or  permanently,  and, 
further,  in  face  of  delayed  and  unfulfilled  subscription  pledges 
and  consequent  loss  of  the  normal  percentage  of  renewals.  Only 
the  most  intrepid  souls  could  have  brought  this  to  pass,  in  spite 
of  almost  unsurmountable  obstacles. 

Nearly  every  State  Federation  has  its  own  official  organ, 
from  which  fact  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  need  is  felt  for  a  direct 
medium  of  communication  between  the  state  officers  and  clubs. 
That  being  true,  it  must  be  patent  to  all  that  the  larger  and 
parent  body,  the  G.  F.  W.  C,  proportionately  needs  a  strong, 
virile  channel  through  which  to  reach  its  constituent  units. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  almost  the  sole  owners  of  the 
stock  of  the  General  Federation  Magazine,  Inc.  We  are  exempt 
from  zonal  restrictions,  which  is  a  valuable  asset.  The  publi- 
cation should  be  put  upon  a  sound  business  basis.  It  is  a  question 
of  finances.  The  sources  of  income  are  from  subscripti9ns  and 
advertisements.     It  is  bad  business  policy,  every  two  years,  to 
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sit  in  judgment  as  to  whether  it  shall  be  permitted  to  live  or  die; 
to  hold  an  inquest  over  the  remains  of  the  living  official  organ. 
Such  a  course  is  not  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  minds 
of  prospective  advertisers,  nor  enhance  it  in  the  eyes  of  sub- 
scribers. The  present  subscription  list  is  far  too  limited.  Thou- 
sands more  are  needed.  Advertising  will  not  be  difficult  to 
secure  upon  such  a  guaranteed  circulation  list.  The  alternative 
will  be  to  subsidize  the  Magazine  or  to  kill  it.  Having  weathered 
the  ill  winds  of  the  war-time  period,  is  it  not  a  fair  and  wise 
policy*  to  augment  its  powers  and  utilize  them  for  working  out 
the  greater  problems  of  peace  times? 

A  committee  of  five  has  been  appointed  to  devise  ways  and 
means  to  continue  the  Magazine;  said  committee  to  report  not 
later  than  Monday  morning,  June  21st. 

WAR   VICTORY    COMMISSION 

After  the  Armistice  was  signed,  it  was  deemed  neither  nec- 
essary or  wise  to  push  the  collection  of  the  War  Victory  Fund 
to  the  ultimate  goal  of  two  million  dollars.  The  Commission  will 
report  to  you  in  full  and  that  there  remains  a  balance  of  about 
$75,000.  They  will  present  recommendations  to  which  all  should 
accord  thoughtful,  serious  and,  I  hope,  favorable  consideration. 

We  have  the  honor  of  having  with  us  forty  members  of  our 
Overseas  Unit.  I  trust  it  will  be  the  pleasure  of  each  del^ate 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  these  young  women.  We  wish  them 
to  realize  that  they  have  a  definite  place  with  us,  and  that  those 
were  not  idle  words  in  our  parting  message  before  they  sailed, 
zns.:  "We  entrust  you,  daughters  of  the  Federation,  to  exemplify 
for  us  the  fine  spirit  of  consecrated  American  womanhood.*' 
Out  of  their  conferences  here  may  there  follow  a  crystallization 
of  ideas  that  will  bind  them  closely  together  and  make  them  a 
continuing  force,  an  "At  Home  Unit"  upon  which  the  State 
Federations  and  the  G.  F.  W.  C.  can  depend  in  promoting  the 
causes  in  which  they  are  enlisted. 

PARAMOUNT    TASKS 

At  the  September,  1918,  Board  Meeting,  two  months  before 
the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  an  Americanization  Resolution  was 
adopted,  viz. : 

"That  the  Chairmen  of  the  eleven  Departments  of  Work 
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of  the  G.  F.  W.  C.  coordinate  and  unify  their  work  for  Amer- 
icanization during  this  biennial  period,  and  urge  their  State 
Chairmen  to  carry  on  this  work  in  the  various  states  according 
to  the  needs  of  each  local  community." 

Later,  at  the  time  of  the  Asheville  Council  Meeting,  Mrs. 
Thomas  G.  Winter  was  made  special  Director  for  American- 
ization. 

To  make  America  a  thrifty  nation ;  to  increase  production ; 
ciurtail  consimiption  and  eliminate  waste  are  objectives  of  the 
Thrift  Campaign.  As  an- outgrowth  of  conferences  with  the 
U.  S.  Treasury  Department  during  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1919,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  before  the  Board  adjourned, 
at  the  time  of  the  Asheville. Council  Meeting,  Miss  Georgie  A. 
Bacon  was  made  special  Director  for  Thrift. 

The  advantages  and  benefits  from  War  Camp  Community 
Service  so  commended  themselves  that  they  could  not  be  allowed 
to  disintegrate  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  confer  with  governmental  authorities,  and, 
subsequently^  Mrs.  George  W.  Plimimer  was  made  Special  Direc- 
tor for  Community  Service. 

As  the  need  for  the  continuance  of  these  activities  has  in 
no  way  abated, 

I  Recommend  that  Americanization,  Thrift  and  Community 
Service  be  continued",  in  such  manner  as  is  deemed  best,  by  the 
incoming  Board. 

CHILD  WELFARE 

The  revelations  of  the  Draft  and  the  lurid  light  of  War 
have  opened  our  eyes  anew  to  the  need  of  guarding  the  sources 
and  maintenance  of  life.  In  the  children  of  a  nation  lies  the 
hope  of  its  future.  No  care,  no  expense,  is  too  great  to  make 
sure  that  they  are  well-born,  well-fed,  well-educated,  well- 
environed  and  well-indoctrinated  with  spiritual  and  national 
ideals  that  will  enable  them  to  take  their  places,  as  men  and 
women,  in  that  future  that  we  know  will  try  their  souls,  perhaps, 
beyond  anything  that  we  have  been  called  upon  to  experience 
or  can  imagine. 

I  Recommend  that  the  work  for  Child  Welfare  be  strength- 
ened and  emphasized. 
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The  need  for  consolidating,  rather  than  enlarging,  the 
Departments  of  Work  has  been  given  thoughtful  consideration. 
I  therefore  forbear  from  recommending  the  creation  of  new 
departments,  leaving  it  to  the  new  Board  to  adjust  and  adapt  the 
suggestions  as  seems  wise  and  as  it  has  the  power  to  do. 

CITIZENSHIP 

Grave  new  responsibilities  have  devolved  upon  the  women 
of  our  beloved  land  by  their  induction  into  citizenship.  It  is  not 
enough  simply  to  have  acquired  the  right  to  vote.  Thereupon 
hangs  the  necessity  for  the  intelligent  and  consistent  use  of  this 
vehicle  of  expression  of  the  people  of  a  free  country.  If  any 
individual,  or  groups  of  individuals,  entitled  to  vote  at  any  elec- 
tion fail  to  exercise  their  right  they  must  abide  by  the  result, 
having  themselves  only  to  blame  if  it  is  unsatisfactory. 

There  should  be  no  line  of  demarcation  between  the  woman 
vote  and  the  man  vote ;  all  are  citizens ;  all  must  live  under  the 
same  flag  and  breathe  the  same  air;  all  must  sustain  the  same 
Federal  Constitution;  all  must  be  amenable  to  the  same  laws, 
and  all  must  alike  appear  before  the  same  final  Judge  to  render 
an  account  for  their  deeds  and  misdeeds. 

The  G.  F.  W.  C.  has  always  been  a  non-commercial,  non- 
political  organization  and,  in  my  judgment,  should  persistently 
maintain  that  position.  It  should  be  protected  from  becoming 
the  playground  for  political  parties.  Our  membership  is  com- 
posed of  women  of  all  types  and  shades  of  political  preference. 
There  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  channel  for  their  individual  par- 
tisan activities,  that  is,  the  political  party  of  their  choice. 

Our  work  is  for  great,  fundamental  measures,  not  for  indi- 
viduals, men  or  women,  and  partisanship  should  play  no  part 
therein.  New  as  women  are  to  this  phase  of  life,  it  is  far  wiser 
to  err  on  the  side  of  safe  conservatism  than  to  allow  sympathy, 
zeal  or  the  desire  for  immediate  results  to  blind  their  judgment 
to  such  a  degree  that  an  insinuating  wedge  of  sinister  mien  be 
allowed  to  force  its  way,  ultimately,  to  the  heart  of  this  vital  body. 

The  retrospective  view  of  four  years'  service  brings  out,  in 
strong  relief,  lights  and  shadows  of  an  eventful  epoch. 

The  official  family  was  nearly  quadrupled  in  size  by  vote  of 
the  New  York  Biennial,  without  additional  financial  provision 
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for  maintenance.  At  the  Hot  Springs  Biennial  it  was  further 
enlarged  by  eleven.  The  two  Finance  Committees  have  made 
ends  meet. 

The  involved  problem  of  the  official  organ,  inherited  from 
the  outgoing  administration  of  1916,  has  been  carried  and 
handled,  preserving  the  integrity  and  prestige  of  the  G.  F.  W.  C. 

Large  investment,  Woman's  Day,  First  Liberty  Loan  Drive. 

Food  Pledge  adopted  six  days  after  war  was  declared. 

Immediate  and  generous  cooperation  given  Council  of 
National  Defense  through  Woman's  Committee. 

Children's  Year  in  cooperation  with  Children's  Bureau. 

A  War  Service  Biennial. 

War  Victory  Fund. 

Overseas  Unit. 

Americanization  work  inaugurated  two  months  before  Arm- 
istice. 

A  Victory  Council,  second  in  size  only  to  that  held  in 
National  Capital. 

Thrift  Campaign. 

Community  Service. 

Department  Chairmen  carrying  on  through  war  period. 

The  Valley  of  the  Shadow  and  Life  Eternal  for  Mrs.  Steele 
and  Mrs.  Knapp. 

Reccnnpense:  The  knowledge  of  the  Board  that  the  trust 
committed  to  our  care  has  been  sacredly  cherished,  guarded  and 
guided,  and  that  it  will  be  turned  over  to  our  successors  larger 
and  stronger  than  when  given  into  our  hands. 

The  great  conflict  through  which  the  world  has  passed 
exposed  a  gigantic  scheme  of  intimidation.  The  arch  enemy  of 
civilization  sought  to  daunt  the  souls  of  the  defenders  of  liberty. 
Every  device  known  to  brutalized  human  genius  was  used  to 
strike  dismay  to  the  hearts  of  combatants,  to  paralyze  initiative, 
to  break  down  morale.  By  thunderous  noise,  by  noxious  gas,  by 
poisoned  wells,  by  disregard  of  rules  of  civilized  warfare,  by 
overpowering  numbers,  terrors  by  night  and  terrors  by  day,  they 
thought  to  bring  to  cringing  subservience  those  who  opposed 
their  demoniacal  plans. 

If  it  is  canny  and  needful  to  their  success  for  the  envoys  of 
destruction  to  make  such  onslaughts  on  the  hearts  and  souls  of 
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men,  how  about  the  harbingers  of  reconstruction?     Shall  they 
not  learn  from  the  powers  of  darkness? 

Boundless  as  are  the  natural  resources  of  America,  her 
spiritual  resources  are  of  vastly  greater  extent  and  value.  They 
must  be  developed,  drawn  upon  and  utilized  for  present-day 
problems.  Are  there  no  thrills  in  life  today  ?  Then  draw  deeply 
from  those  hidden  spiritual  reservoirs,  God-given,  and,  with 
renewed  strength,  put  a  thrill  into  the  humblest  and  homeliest 
task  that  lies  nearest  at  hand.  Influence  all  those  witli  whom 
you  come  in  contact  to  do  likewise.  Spread  the  gospel  of  the 
spiritual  life,  that  there  is  a  Power  that  can  redeem  the  world 
from  sin,  sorrow  and  destruction.    Build  up  morale! 

America  at  War  and  America  at  Work  are  one  and  the  same. 
She  has  not  lost  her  soul  or  her  ideals;  neither  will  she  allow 
them  to  trail  in  the  dust  of  war's  aftermath. 

It  was  the  singing  army  that  confounded  the  enemy.  With 
a  song  on  our  lips  and  a  prayer  in  our  hearts,  let  everyone  work, 
work,  work !  Let  us  pledge  ourselves  anew  to  support  our  Gov- 
ernment in  stabilizing  internal  conditions,  in  solving  vexed  prob- 
lems and  in  dispensing  even-handed  justice.  "With  malice 
toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as 
God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work 
we  are  in :  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who 
shall  have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan — 
to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 


REPORT    OF    THE    MEMBERSHIP    COMMITTEE 
Hfxen  NOrrks  Cummings,  Chairman 

It  is  with  satisfaction   the   Membership  Committee  reports 

that  500  clubs  and  other  organizations,  with  a  membership  of 

have  been  admitted  to  the  General  Federation  since  the  last 

Biennial.     Eleven  clubs  applied  too  late  to  admit  them  at  this 

Biennial. 

This  year,  following  the  precedent  of  other  hostess  states, 
Iowa  has  led  in  bringing  clubs  to  the  General  Federation. 
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ELIGIBILITY — RETAIN  CLAUSE  **CLUBS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS  TO  HAVE 
BEEN  IN  EXISTENCE  ONE  YEAR** 

Several  clubs  as  well  as  large  organizations  applied  that  had 
not  been  in  existence  one  year,  and  therefore  could  not  qualify. 
That  the  General  Federation  may  not  be  encumbered  with  organi- 
zaticms  of  mushroom  growth,  I  recommend  the  retention  of  the 
clause,  "Applications  shall  show  the  organization  to  have  been  in 
existence  at  least  one  year  at  the  time  of  the  next  biennial  con- 
vention."   Art.  1,  Sec.  2,  lines  18  to  20. 

RETAIN    CLAUSE,    "nON-SECTARIAN,    NON-POLITICAL,    NON-SECRET" 

One  large  political  organization  and  three  distinctly  relig- 
ious organizations  of  various  creeds  applied,  but  the  by-law  states 
they  are  not  eligible.  At  the  New  York  convention  an  unsuccess- 
ful effort  was  made  to  strike  out  the  clause  "non-secret,  non-sec- 
tarian and  non-political,"  and  at  Arkansas  a  renewed  effort  to 
omit  the  clause  was  again  voted  down  on  the  floor  of  the  con- 
vention. The  voting  on  the  floor  has  been  extremely  just ;  it  pro- 
hibits no  woman  or  group  of  women,  irrespective  of  religion  or 
politics,  from  joining  the  Federation  when  their  constitution  and 
by-laws  are  in  harmony  with  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the 
Federation.  But  it  does  clearly  object  to  women  who  grouped 
themselves  under  either  secret,  political  or  religious  organizations 
from  joining  as  such. 

If  you  permit  the  General  Federation  to  become  the  tool  of 
politicians  or  of  any  hierarchy,  it  will  be  fatal  to  the  development 
of  the  Federation.  I  therefore  recommend  the  retention  of  the 
clause :  "All  applications  must  show  that  the  organization  requires 
no  sectarian  or  political  test  for  membership,  that  it  is  not  a  secret 
society,  that  no  one  of  its  members  is  affiliated  with  any  organiza- 
tion which  tolerates,  either  by  practice  or  teaching,  violation  of 
national  or  state  laws  and  that  it  agrees  to  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Against  500  clubs  admitted,  274  clubs  resigned.  The  rea- 
sons, or  lack  of  reasons,  are  tabulated  and  no  doubt  will  appear 
in  the  printed  report  of  this  convention. 

To  those  who  have  so  faithfully  and  steadily  worked  with 
me  on  this  Membership  Committee  your  thanks  as  well  as  mine 
are  due.    They  adjusted  and  guarded  the  applications  according 
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to  the  by-laws,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  General  Federation 
have  been  conserved. 

RETAIN  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE  OF  FIVE 

The  Membership  Committee  holds  in  trust  for  you  an  oppor- 
tunity as  well  as  a  responsibility  that  should  be  shared  by  five 
women,  representing  different  sections  of  the  country,  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  General  Federation  may  be  preserved.  And 
no  chairman  should  be  subjected  to  the  pressure  that  is  so  fre- 
quently placed  upon  her,  unsupported  by  her  committee,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  execute  the  laws  you  make.  Nor  is  it  proper  that  one 
woman  should  be  entrusted  with  unrestricted  power. 

I  therefore  recommend  the  proposed  revision,  under  Art.  8 
of  Sec.  5,  lines  189  to  197,  to  read : 

"The  Director  of  the  State  shall  receive  all  applications  for 
membership  in  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs  in  her 
state  and  forward  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Membership  Committee, 
said  committee  to  be  composed  of  five  women,  who  shall  pass 
upon  the  application.  If  approved  the  Chairman  shall  forward 
application  and  dues  to  the  Treasurer  and  notify  the  Director 
through  whom  the  application  came. 

"If  not  approved,  the  Chairman  shall  notify  the  Director, 
who  may,  if  she  desire,  appeal  to  the  Executive  Committee. 
A  four-fifths  vote  of  this  body  shall  be  required  to  elect." 

CHANGE  "30  DAYS  FOR  APPLICATIONS^  RECEIVED  PRECEDING  BIEN- 
NIAL convention" 
At  Asheville  your  attention  was  called  to  the  legislation  that 
had  been  enacted  the  previous  year  at  the  biennial  convention  at 
Arkansas,  when  the  former  chairman  reported  that  it  took  from 
four  to  six  weeks  for  the  application  of  a  club  to  reach  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  And  in  the  face  of  that  statement  the  con- 
vention made  the  ruling  that  clubs  apply  for  membership  at  least 
thirty  days,  instead  of  sixty  days,  preceding  the  first  day  of  the 
biennial  convention.  It  has  been  very  difficult  to  rush  the  appli- 
cations through  in  thirty  days,  involving  extra  expense  to  the 
Federation  in  the  way  of  telegrams,  special  deliveries,  etc. 
I  therefore  recommend  the  application  of  clubs  should  be  placed 
at  forty  days  preceding  the  biennial  convention. 
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RETAIN  THE  WORD  "cLUB"  IN  THE  BY-LAWS  OF  THE  G.  F.  W.  C. 

The  title  of  our  organization  is  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Qubs.  It  is  clubs  that  have  built  up  this  organization ; 
it  is  largely  clubs  that  have  applied  for  admission;  it  is  chiefly 
clubs  upon  which  the  Membership  Committee  has  already  passed, 
and  in  the  amendment  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  word  "club" 
and  substitute  "organization,"  which  might  mean  an  organization 
not  composed  of  club  women  nor  in  sympathy  with  club  ideals. 

Art.  1,  Sec.  4  in  proposed  revision,  line  9,  insert  "club"  after 
the  word  "organization,"  to  read:  "After  two  years'  lapse  or 
withdrawal  from  membership  such  organization  or  club  may  be 
admitted  to  the  G.  F.  W.  C,"  etc. 

Art.  9,  Sec.  1,  line  238,  retain  "cluK" 

Art.  9,  Sec.  3,  line  255,  retain  "club." 

Art.  9,  Sec.  4,  line  261,  retain  "club." 

I  therefore  recommend  the  retention  of  the  word  "club"  in 
the  by-laws  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PRESS  COMMITTEE 
Mrs.  James  Read,  of  Arkansas 

I  am  here  not  so  much  to  make  a  report  as  to  make  an  apol- 
ogy and  an  appeal.  You  will  understand  why  the  report  did  not 
arrive.  Mr.  Knapp  did  not  send  it,  nor  any  of  Mrs.  Knapp's 
material  which  she  had  so  carefully  gathered  to  be  sent  for  this 
.occasion. 

The  appeal  is  from  Mrs.  Knapp  herself. 

Saddened  by  the  sudden  death  of  this  dear  member,  I  bring 
to  you  a  message  as  it  were  from  the  dead.  I  will  ask  you  to  do 
a  beautiful  thing  in  memory  of  her.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  you 
of  her  wonderful  work,  to  tell  you  how  tine  she  was,  how  faith- 
fully she  labored  for  four  years  in  your  behalf,  but  the  time  is 
passing  and  I  cannot  say  more.  Mrs.  Murray  will  pay  tribute  to 
her  at  the  Press  Luncheon. 

Mrs.  Knapp  said:  "Do  not  waste  time  on  me;  present  the 
work."  Her  last  expressed  wish  on  this  earth  was  for  you.  It 
was  this :  See  that  the  press  work  is  put  on  an  unhampered  and 
a  recognized  basis.  See  if  it  cannot  have  a  representative  on  your 
board. 
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Someone  asked  me  the  origin  of  the  term  "printer's  devil." 
I  state  that  it  might  have  been  suggested  by  the  way  that  some- 
times, unconsciously,  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs 
treats  its  Press  Committee. 

Mrs.  Read  then  read  the  following  extract  from  Mrs.  Knapp's 
report:  •     * 

"I  have  done  my  work  at  a  great  disadvantage.  The  Press 
Chairman  is  not  a  Director,  and  therefore  is  not  in  close  touch 
with  things.  I  have  had  to  grope  for  news  like  a  slave,  spending 
weeks  in  tracing  down  one  item.  It  is  absolutely  unfair,  both  to 
the  Press  Committee  and  the  Federation.  It  is  a  short-sighted 
policy. 

"The  office  of  Press  Chairman  in  many  national  organizations 
is  second  in  importance  to  that  of  the  President.  It  requires 
expert  service  and  close  personal  touch  with  every  branch  of  the 
organization.  I  hope  before  long — ^before  another  year — ^the  work 
will  be  placed  upon  a  foundation  that  publicity  holds  in  all  great 
national  organizations  except  our  own.  We  are  not  even  in  the 
Directory.  No  one  knows  that  we  live,  or  move,  or  have  our 
being,  until  I  write  to  them.  People  have  asked  about  this  many 
times.  They  have  asked  why  the  Press  Committee  personnel  is 
not  announced  in  the  Magazine  so  it  can  be  found.  It  is  a  joke, 
and  a  bad  one  on  us,  that  publicity  is  given  to  every  committee 
and  every  department  but  the  Publicity  Committee. 

"A  way  should  be  found — must  be  found — to  let  the  club 
women  know  that  there  is  a  Publicity  Committee.  Will  you  not 
help  me  to  present  this?  You  who  have  labored  so  faithfully 
together,  and  under  such  disadvantages,  let  us  present  the  press- 
ing needs  of  the  press  work  of  the  great  Federation.  Present  the 
thing  for  me  with  all  the  power  that  you  have." 

I  ask  you  to  grant  her  request  to  do  something  in  memory 
of  her. 

REPORT    OF    TRANSPORTATION    COMMITTEE 
Mrs.  Felix  T.  McWhirter,  Chairman 

The  railroads  were  returned  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
private  ownership  March  1,  1920.  Application  for  reduced  fares 
for  the  Biennial  at  Des  Moines  was  made  immediately  thereafter 
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and  absolutely  refused.  Approached  again  and  absolutely  re- 
fused.   The  third  time  refused  on  May  Sth. 

Then  appeal  was  made  to  Railway  Executives'  Association, 
consisting  of  railroad  presidents,  through  Senator  A.  B.  Cum- 
mings  of  Iowa,  ch*airman,  and  Senator  James  E.  Watson  of 
Indiana,  member,  of  the  Interstate  Ccwnmerce  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

After  a  most  strenuous  and  continued  effort  a  rate  of  one 
and  one-third  fare  for  the  round  trip  was  granted  by  the  Western 
Passenger  Association  on  May  13th,  with  the  requirement  that 
the  G.  F.  W.  C.  should  print,  sign  and  distribute  to  all  delegates 
of  that  association  identification  certificates.  One  by  one  the 
various  passenger  associations  granted  rates  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, until  from  every  portion  of  the  United  States  a  rate  of 
one  and  one-third  fare  on  the  identification  certificate  plan 
became  operative,  the  last  being  granted  by  the  Southeastern 
Passenger  Association  on  June  Sth,  eleven  days  before  the  open- 
ing of  this  Biennial. 

Through  the  tremendous  influence  and  activity  of  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Delmege  and  Mrs.  Homer  A.  Miller  of  Des  Moines  in  arousing 
interest  and  making  appeals,  through  their  most  representative 
and  influential  city  and  state  people  to  the  railroads,  too  much 
can  not  be  said. 

Your  Chairman  was  in  the  attitude  of  doing  the  next  best 
thing  possible  for  many  weeks.  Telegrams  were  sent  to  many 
state  women,  asking  their  influence  in  various  passenger  asso- 
ciations, among  others  to  Miss  Hay  of  New  York  for  the  Trunk 
Line,  to  Mrs.  Haley  of  Alabama  and  Mrs.  Riker  of  Kentucky  for 
the  Southeastern,  and  to  Mrs.  George  Perkins  of  Massachusetts 
for  the  New  England ;  besides  some  personal  work  done  by  some 
of  the  presidents  of  states  and  others. 

We  secured  helpful  influences  through  all  means  available, 
personal,  state  and  otherwise,  including  a  trip  to  Washington. 

Concessions  are  no  doubt  due  to  the  interest  and  unusual 
help  given  by  Senators  Cummings  and  Watson.  These  men 
were  very  clbse  to  the  affairs  of  the  railroads;  Senator  Cum- 
mings being  author  of  the  railroad  bill  which  is  pleasing  to  the 
railroads,  and  Senator  Watson,  his  co-laborer  on  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee,  being  a  strong  man  and  a  real  club  hus- 
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band.  He  took  a  personal  interest  in  helping  to  secure  a  reduced 
railroad  rate  for  the  club  women  of  the  country. 

Because  of  the  time  limit  and  the  knowledge  that  no  club 
woman  could  secure  the  rate  granted  without  the  u^e  of  an 
identification  certificate,  17,000  certificates  were  printed  and  dis- 
tributed, in  the  hope  of  sending  enough,  not  only  for  delegates 
but  for  visiting  club  women.  The  granting  of  rates  at  intervals 
by  the  various  Passenger  Associations  and  the  shortness  of  time 
made  this  a  strenuous  task. 

State  itineraries  were  well  planned  and  conducted  by  those 
serving  as  state  transportation  chairmen,  many  state  delegations 
coming  through  as  ''travel  parties.'' 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  That  all  states  have  an  official  transportation  chairman, 
whose  name  and  address  shall  be  listed  with  their  state  officers. 

2.  That  the  state  secretaries  shall  furnish  the  names  of  the 
state  chairman  of  transportation  immediately  after  her  election 
to  the  General  Federation  transportation  chairman. 

REPORT   OF    MID-BIENNIAL    COUNCIL    PROGRAM 

COMMITTEE 
Asheville,  N.  C,  May  27-31,  1919 
Mrs.  Eugene  Reilley^  Chairman 

During  the  last  week  of  May,  1919,  hundreds  of  women, 
representing  forty-four  states  of  the  union,  journeyed  to  the 
**01d  North  State"  to  assemble  in  Mid-Biennial  Council  of 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Surrounded  by  all  the  beauties  of  nature  the  women 
entered  upon  the  sturdy  task  of  carrying  out  a  victory  pro- 
gram of  practical  and  significant  force,  where  our  leaders 
came  forward  and  furnished  the  program  as  far  as  possible. 
Consequently,  only  a  few  speakers  other  than  our  club 
women  were  placed  upon  the  morning  programs. 

It  was  our  desire  to  make  the  sessions  reflective  of  the 
spirit  of  the  times  with  much  local  coloring  in  the  music.  The 
great  war  being  over  we  faced  the  great  task  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  the  Council  was  given  over  largely  to  the  discus- 
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sion  of  Americanization  and  Thrift,  as  well  as  the  questions 
involved  in  the  League  of  Nations.  The  best  and  most  logical 
speakers  presented  these  subjects  and  most  attentive 
audiences  received  their  message. 

Those  who  contributed  to  the  program  were:  Mr.  Fred 
C.  Butler,  Director  of  Americanization;  Miss  Helen  Varick 
Boswell,  Elxtension  Secretary  League  to  Enforce  Peace;  Mr. 
Orrin  C.  Lester,  Associate  Director  of  the  Savings  Division, 
United  States  Treasury  Department;  Mrs.  Philip  N.  Moore, 
President  of  the  National  Council  of  Women ;  Judge  William 
H.  Wadhams;  Hon.  Hugh  S.  Magill,  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association;  Miss  Eleanor  E.  Marshall,  Secretary  of 
the  American  Civic  Association;  Miss  Susanna^ Cocroft,  Presi- 
dent U.  S.  Training  Corps  for  Women. 

Afternoon  conferences  were  participated  in  by  all  club 
women  in  attendance  when  timely  questions  were  presented 
involving  the  policies  of  the  General  Federation  and  problems 
relating  to  State  Federations.  Plans  were  also  presented  by 
department  chairmen  for  mobilizing  the  departments  of  work 
for  an  Americanization  program.  The  department  chairmen 
also  being  given  a  half  hour  on  the  regular  program  to  tell 
of  their  accomplishments  and  plans  for  the  future  with  a  full 
and  free  discussion  from  the  floor. 

A  tender  memorial  service  was  conducted  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  Mrs.  William  Todd  Helmuth  and 
Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst.  The  speakers  depicting  the  great 
part  these  women  had  played  in  the  development  of  the  Gen- 
eral Federation. 

The  recreation  hours  of  the  Council  were  diversified  by 
a  luncheon  at  the  Grove  Park  Inn  and  an  organ  recital  by 
the  noted  Maurice  Longhurst  of  London ;  a  reception  at  Bat- 
tery Park;  a  Rose  Tea  at  the  Country  Club;  a  drive  over 
Biltmore,  the  Vanderbilt  estate,  to  Sunset  Mountain,  the  Gov- 
ernment Hospitals  and  an  all  day  trip  to  Mt.  Pisgah,  through 
the  beautiful  Pisgah   Forest  Reserve. 

For  so  many  years  North  Carolina  has  been  the  recipient 
of  courtesies  at  the  hands  of  other  states  that  we  were  happy 
to  be  hostess  to  our  sister  states  on  this  occasion  and  are 
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even  looking  forward  to  our  grandchildren  entertaining  the 
Biennial. 

Again  and  again  the  belief  has  been  expressed  that  the 
impetus  given  the  club  movement  at  Asheville  would  culmi- 
nate in  marvelous  achievements  for  our  great  organi2:ation. 

STATEMENT  OF  FUNDS  RECEIVED   FROM   STATE 

FEDERATION  FOR  MID-BIENNIAL  COUNCIL 

HELD  IN  ASHEVILLE,  N.  C,  MAY  27-31,  1919. 

Mrs.  James  W.  GuixiER,  Chairman  Local  Board 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Nortiiup,  Treasurer  Local  Board 

Check  from   Mrs.   C.   C.   Hook,   State   Chairman  of 

Finance  $  250.00 

Check  from   Mrs.   C.   C.   Hook,   State  Chairman   of 

Finance  lOO.OO 

Check  from   Mrs.   C.  C.   Hook,   State  Chairman   of 

Finance  100.00 

Check  from  Mrs.  C.  C.   Hook,   State  Chairman  of 

Finance  25.00 

Check  from  Women's  Club  (Raleigh) 25.00 

Check  from  Civic  League  (Statesville) lO.OO 

Check  from  Mrs.  J.  B.  Marley  (Silver  City) 4.00 

Check  from  Civic  League  (Thomasville) 1.50 

Total $    515.50 

Fund  collected  from  the  club  members  of  the  first 

District  104.20 

Total  amount  from  State  and  District $   619.50 
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STATEMENT    OF    FUNDS    RECEIVED    FROM  THE 

CLUBS  OF  THE  FIRST  DISTRICT— STATE  FED^ 

ERATION  FOR  MID-BIENNIAL  COUNCIL 

Twentieth  Century  Club   (Marion) $  18.00 

Lanier  Club   (Tryon) 20.00 

The  Brevard  Wednesday  Club  (Brevard) 17.00 

Bryson  City  Club  (Bryson  City) 6.50 

Black  Mountain  Club  (Black  Mountain) 20.00 

The  Mathanian  Club  (Brevard) 11.70 

Woman's   Club    (Canton) 2.00 

Woman's  Club  (Waynesville — Mrs.  Barber) 1.00 

Murphy     Club — Mrs.     Hunt,     Mrs.     Smathers    and 

another  lady  (Murphy) 3.00 

Mrs.  Willis  of  Montreat 1.00 


$    104.20 
FINANCIAL  REPORT  SECOND  BIENNIAL  COUNCIL 

RECEIPTS 

Women's  Clubs  and  Organizations  (Asheville,  N.  C.)$2,0SS.69 

North  Carolina  Federation SlS.OO 

District  Clubs 104.20 

Souvenir  Program  Book 500.00 

Chamber  of  Commerce 250.00 

Rotarian  Club  300.00 

Lynch    Enterprise    Company 75.00 

Total 3,799.89 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Postage  $  80.00 

Bulletins  (5500)   Letters  (1000). 

Telegrams   10.00 

"Get-together"  Luncheon   26.75 

Baggage  Posters  48.50 

Stationery 25.00 

Advertising   39.35 

Halls   \.  236.55 

Decorations   215.18 
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Printing    (Invitations   and  Cards) 236.50 

Music  Committee  127.17 

Badges  ..^ 115.50 

Transportation   (Guests)   80.75 

Hotel  Guests 207.50 

Courtesies .  30.00 

Stenographer  and  Services 288.57 

State  Board  Luncheon  (North  Carolina  Federation)  241.60 
Reception   Battery  Park  Hotel   (Chamber  of  Com- 
merce)   250.00 

Drive  over  Biltmore  Estate  and  Entertainment 300.00 

Rose  Tek  (Asheville  Club  Women) 685J22 

Souvenir  Programs  500.00 

Miscellaneous   61.75 

Total $3,799.89 

REPORT  OF  FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT 
Mrs.  Dimies  T.  Dennison 

As  your  correspondent  has  traveled  past  mountain  and  over 
prairie,  musing  upon  the  unchanging  face  of  nature  and  the 
orderly  procession  of  seasons,  with  a  sense  of  the  mutability  of 
all  the  activities  touched  by  man — the  restless  atom  of  eternity — 
the  channel  of  thought  changed  to  the  aeons  of  mighty  catyclysms 
that  uplifted  mountains  and  drained  river  beds,  leaving  to  us 
this  unchanging  legacy  and  orderly  succession.  And  man,  the 
restless,  must  he  not  have  revolutions  and  cataclysms  to  reach 
the  goal  of  peaceful  productiveness?  Everything  seems  fluid 
and  unstable  at  whatever  angle  we  view  life,  and  yet  no  one  of 
us  but  has  the  keenest  faith  in  a  final  adjustment  for  the  better- 
ment of  society. 

The  work  of  the  General  Federation  has  become  specialized, 
its  chief  activities  at  present  flowing  most  strongly  in  three  chan- 
nels. This  unrest  must  have  been  felt  generally  among  foreign 
clubs,  as  few  report  at  all,  or  meagerly.  A  greeting  is  brought 
from  Shanghai  by  our  honored  guest,  Mrs.  Lobinger,  and  mes- 
sages have  come  from  Japan.  Our  honorary  member,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Poison  Murray,  sends  greetings  and  regrets  that  she  can 
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not  be  with  us,  and  an  outline  of  her  own  patriotic  work  which 
will  interest  American  women.  Finding  that  of  twenty-two 
theaters  in  Montreal  all  films  of  motion  pictures  were  United 
States  films,  she  is  forming  an  organization  for  "Imperial  Edu- 
cation in  the  Schools  of  the  Empire,"  advocating  an  exchange  of 
slides  from  Elngland,  Scotland,  Ireland,  the  colonies  and  islands 
of  the  Empire — ^truly  loyal  to  her  own  country. 

A  very  interesting  and  friendly  greeting  has  come  from  the 
American  Women's  Qub  of  Paris,  as  follows: 

"A  Greeting  to  the  Biennial  Convention  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Qubs  from  the  American  Women's  Qub 
of  Paris — 

The  thoughtful  group  now  studying  the  possibility  of  a  per- 
manent club  in  Paris  anticipates  a  successful  future  by  offering  to  that 
great  gathering  oi  great  women  assembled  in  convention  for  great  ends, 
a  whole-hearted  tribute  of  praise,  with  its  own  lively  hope  of  being 
found  worthy  of  later  acceptance  into  the  family  of  Qubs. 

Sensitive  conditions  in  an  unstable  period  are  suggesting  sober 
council,  serious  deliberation.     May  slow  growth  tend  to  sure  maturity. 

Meanwhile,  the  tentative  organization  gives  its  varied  faithful  service 
and  while  waiting,  it  salutes  the  Biennial  Convention. 

Makgaket   B.  Fowler,   President" 

This  club  is  a  part  of  the  American  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  with  head- 
quarters at  Hotel  Petrograd,  and  its  objects  are  "to  cultivate 
social  intercourse  among  American  women  resident  and  traveling 
in  Europe."  It  offers  special  hospitality  to  those  making  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  land  "hallowed  by  the  brave  deeds  of  their  fallen 
ones,"  and  supplies  guides,  interpreters  and  all  necessary  infor- 
mation for  these  journeys.  The  club  hopes  to  be  a  center  for 
American  women,  who  will  find  there  a  cordial  welcome,  and  it 
asks  for  close  cooperation  and  hopes  for  aflfiliation  with  other 
.societies. 

An  interesting  work  worthy  of  mention  here  has  been  that 
of  Sorosis  for  the  last  three  years  in  organizing  an  Inter- Amer- 
ican Club  movement.  The  plan  in  outline  was  to  extend  club 
and  social  courtesies  to  women  of  the  Latin-American  countries, 
visiting  or  living  in  New  York  or  vicinity,  to  enter  into  their 
interests  and  extend  a  friendly  opportunity  to  them  that  they 
might  become  acquainted  with  ours  and  the  activities  of  our 
women's  organizations.  The  first  chairman  was  the  present 
President  of  Sorosis,  Mrs.  Caroline  G.  Childs.  The  work  of 
the  committee  has  been  carried  out  by  constant  entertainment  in 
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Sorosis  of  Latin-American  men  and  women  and  by  a  series  of 
meetings  for  members,  taking  up  the  study  of  each  country  and 
inviting  as  special  guest  for  the  day  people  of  that  country. 
Diu-ing  the  war  many  Latin-American  women  worked  with  the 
members  of  Sorosis  in  the  "Sorosis  Red  Cro^s  Rooms,"  giving 
and  receiving  the  traditions  of  their  respective  hearthstones. 
We  are  sowing  the  seed,  hoping  sometime  to  reap  in  South 
America  the  harvest  of  Women's  Qubs  that  have  developed  and 
been  a  blessing  to  the  wom<Mi  of  North  America. 

Although  the  war  brought  silences  and  changed  conditions 
world-wide,  organized  womanhood  is  firmly  entrenched.  Read- 
justment is  constant,  and  with  peace  established  we  shall  group 
again  as  nations  for  constructive  world  work. 

GREETINGS    FROM    MRS.    CONNERY,    PAST    STATE 

FEDERATION  PRESIDENT  OF  TEXAS 
Mrs.  Cowles,  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Greetings,  best  wishes  and  love. 

Mrs.  Connery. 

GREETINGS   FROM   NATIONAL   KINDERGARTEN 
ASSOCIATION 

Mrs.  Josiah  Evans  Cowles, 

President  General  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs, 
Coliseum,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Delegates  to  Biennial  convention  accept  cordial  greetings 
and  best  wishes  for  a  successful  convention.  We  wish  to  ex- 
press hearty  appreciation  for  the  splendid  work  your  branches 
have  done  for  kindergarten  extension  in  your  future  work  for 
better  kindergarten  laws  and  more  kindergartens.  We  shall 
always  be  happy  to  co-operate. 

Bessie  Locke, 

Corresponding  Secretary,  National  Kindergarten  Association. 
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AFTERNOON— BUSINESS  SESSION 

Held  at  the  Coliseum.    Mrs.  Josiah  Evans  Cowles  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  G.  Winter  presiding. 

The  program  was  as  follows : 

Assembly  Singing Led  by  Geoffrey  O'Hara 

Leading  Voice,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Blotcky. 

The  President's  Recommendations. 
Reports  of  Standing  Committees  (Continued) — 

Revision* Mrs.  George  W.  Plummer 

Discussion  and  action  on  Revision. 

Open  forum,  in  which  any  delegate  to  the  convention  could 
participate. 


♦Printed  at  back  of  book  in  Business  of  the  Convention. 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  17 


EVENING  SESSION— AMERICANIZATION   EVENING 

Held  at  the  Coliseimi,  Mrs.  Josiah  Evans  Cowles  presiding. 

The  program  v\ras  as  follows : 

Assembly  Singing Led  by  Frances  Elliott  Clark 

.  Leading  Voice,  Geoffrey  O'Hara. 

Address:  "Mobilizing  the  Mind  of  America*' 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Medbury 

Music — 

The  Awakening Mrs.  Alexander  Mason 

Butterflies Seller 

Go  Not,  Happy  Days Whelpley 

Genevieve  Wheat-Baal. 

Address:  "Fundamentals  of  American  Democracy" 

Dr.  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin 

Address:  "Who  Is  a  Patriot?" Mrs.  Kate  Upson  Clark 
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MOBILIZING  THE  MIND  OF  AMERICA 
Dr.  Charles  S.  Medbury,  University  Place  Church,  Des  Moines 

While  regretting  the  absence  of  the  one  first  chosen  for  this 
place  upon  the  program  and  hesitating^  greatly  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  such  an  hour,  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  linking  my  voice  with  the  voice  of  the  splendid  viromen  of 
Des  Moines  and  Iowa  in  welcoming  within  the  gates  of  our  city 
and  state  the  gracious  and  significant  assembly  that  now  honors 
us.  We  who  are  here  as  the  "home  folks"  of  this  occasion  are 
lovers  of  our  great  Mississippi  Valley  and  have  unstinted  pride 
in  our  "beautiful  land"  of  Iowa  and  our  precious  "City  of  Cer- 
tainties" whose  heart  beat  we  want  you  all  to  feel. 

Welcome  to  the  region  of  America's  blended  worth. 

And  some  way,  my  friends,  we  have  the  thought  that  you 
are  going  to  feel  at  home  with  us,  for  there  is  something  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Central  West  that  tugs  at  the  heart  of  every 
American  wherever  his  home  may  be.  The  East  is  a  long  ways 
from  the  West  and  the  North  from  the  South.  You  may  possibly 
misunderstand  each  other  because  you  are  thus  remote,  but  we 
cannot  misunderstand  any  of  you  because  you  are  all  near  to 
us — our  neighbors  on  one  hand  or  the  other.  Frankly,  we  feel 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  be  sectional  or  provincial  in  this 
wondrous  central  land  of  ours  for  the  tides  of  all  American  life 
play  upon  us.  The  rich  conservative  culture  of  the  East — cradle 
of  our  history — we  feel  and  feely  deeply  and  we  might  be  moved 
even  more  profoundly  by  it  than  we  are  but  for  the  pull  of  the 
mightly  resistless  progressive  spirit  of  the  West.  The  gentle 
culture  of  the  South,  the  very  breath  of  old  plantations,  the 
breath  that  breaks  into  the  songs  of  "My  Maryland"  or  "My  Old 
Kentucky  Home"  affects  us  strangely  here.  But  over  against  it 
rugged  souls  of  the  Northland's  winters  and  the  woodland's  stem 
reaches  lay  hold  of  us  and  imder  the  spell  of  their  influence  we 
stand  a  little  more  erect  and  from  our  walking  break  almost  into 
running  as  clear  eyes  look  to  tasks  that  many  would  count  impos- 
sible. And  so — permit  me  to  say  it — to  the  region  of  America's 
blended  worth  where  acknowledgment  is  made  to  North  and 
South  and  East  and  West  and  to  our  God  above  us,  to  our 
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glorious  state  within  the  big  valley  where  civilization's  tremen- 
dous problems  must  inevitably  be  determined,  we  welcome  you 
these  days.  We  here  need  the  light  that  you  can  give  us  from  your 
hand  to  hand  grapple  with  problems  that  press  upon  you  daily. 
We  know  that  we  need  your  struggle-illumined  points  of  view. 
But  perhaps  you  need  also  to  stand  apart  a  bit  with  us,  far 
enough  away  to  see  clearly,  yet  near  enough  to  feel  deeply. 
God  g^rant  that  such  a  view  of  what  we  may  be  to  each  other 
may  mark  every  session  of  this  great  convention,  each  heart 
longing  only  for  the  light  that  blesses  not  one  state  or  section 
alone,  not  one  class  or  color  of  our  people,  but  every  foot  of 
the  great  Republic  and  every  creature  living  his  life  beneath  the 
folds  of  the  common  flag. 

My  topic  tonight  was  suggested  of  course  by  the  life  of  a 
military  day.  It  grew  out  of  the  touch  that  was  mine  ^yith  forty 
camps  of  our  soldiers  and  with  the  scenes  in  many  hospitals  and 
the  view  of  innumerable  companies  of  marching  men.  It  deep- 
ened Its  grip  upon  my  soul,  as  I  saw  and  heard  goodbyes  spoken 
as  merciless  trains  pulled  away  our  boys  from  their  loved  ones. 
It  has  come  to  mean  infinitely  more  than  can  ever  be  put  into 
words  as  graves  overseas  and  the  cruel  woundings  of  many  who 
have  returned  have  set  seal  to  the  high  resolves  of  a  nation's 
youth. 

It  is  a  thrilling  thing  to  see  the  units  of  a  nation's  life  mobil- 
ized for  service,  the  raw  recruits  shaped  quickly  into  form,  until, 
clothed  alike,  stepping  in  unison,  trained  with  rifle,  bayonet  or 
hand  grenade  or  in  the  other  lines  of  their  distinctive  service, 
they  promise,  in  fine  military  precision,  to  prove  themselves  in 
fields  of  action  an  invincible  force.  But  if  men  are  only  trained 
in  physical  movements,  if  they  are  only,  when  all  is  said,  the 
most  intelligent  of  the  machinery  of  war  they  are  not  invincible. 
It  will  still  be  true  that  the  greater  weight  bears  down  the  lesser 
weight.  When  only  guns  are  counted  those  having  the  most  and 
the  greatest  succeed.  Advantage  of  position  is  a  determining 
factor  where  only  the  mechanical  is  in  view.  Rut  an  army  trained 
in  mind  and  heart — its  mental  forces  mobilized — ^laughs  at  supe- 
rior numbers,  despises  guns  that  are  greater  than  its  own  and 
eagerly  accepts  the  challenge  of  an  enemy's  advantageous  position. 
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And  it  was  this  mobilization  of  the  mind  of  our  boys — this 
liberating  higher  resolves — this  equipping  purposes  of  mind  and 
heart  that  made  the  forces  of  the  stars  and  stripes  invincible. 
And  in  all  this  democracy  found  wondrous  exaltation  over  against 
the  governmental  standards  of  war  lords  who  saw  in  men  not 
men  at  all  but  only  parts  of  a  great  machine.  There  is  in  the 
record  that  the  war  has  given  a  striking  contrast  in  the  play  of 
the  institutions  of  different  governments  upon  their  citizenship. 
In  a  word  the  distinction  is  this— the  German  government  sent 
to  the  front  fighting  men.  We  sent  to  the  front  men  fighting. 
And  these  two  groups  represent  two  worlds.  Nor  is  the  issue 
ever  in  doubt  between  them.  Fighting  men  never  have  in  any 
age  or  for  any  cause  been  able  to  stand  against  men  fighting. 
The  one  is  a  machine  creation.  He  fights  because  he  is  told  to  do 
so  and  has  been  trained  to  kill.  He  struggles  to  whip  a  foe.  If 
he  wins,  he  exults,  grossly.  If  he  loses,  he  dies  miserably,  curs- 
ing his  fate.  The  other,  a  man  fighting,  is  driven  by  a  passion  of 
devotion  to  a  cause.  He  fights  with  the  almost  terrifying  despera- 
tion of  a  great ' conviction.  If  he  wins  he  thanks  God.  If  he 
loses,  he  still  wins,  having  made  his  contribution  to  an  imdying 
cause  and  is  content.  The  one  in  victory  is  to  be  feared,  in 
defeat  he  is  embittered.  The  other  in  victory  is  humble  as  a  child, 
in  defeat  he  counts  every  wound  an  honor  and  glories  in  his 
sufferings.  If  our  boys  of  yesterday  had  been  merely  fighting 
men  even  their  victories  might  be  to  us  a  daily  grief.  But 
because  they  were  men  fighting  we  have  joy  and  pride  in  them 
that  is  unspeakable. 

There  is  a  story  which  has  come  back  from  across  the  sea 
about  a  Major  who  rushed  to  one  of  his  Captains  in  the  field 
and  cried:  "Captain,  why  don't  you  hold  back  your  men?" 
And  he  answered  "My  God,  man,  how  can  I  hold  them  back 
when  the  whole  German  Army  cannot  hold  them  back?"  My 
friends,  this  is  true.  If  you  cannot  hold  back  a  man  who  fights 
with  a  great  conviction  in  his  soul — this  Is  the  distinction — ^the 
great  and  glorious  thing  about  the  American  Army  and  the 
mobilization  of  the  mind  of  America  was  not  seen  only  in  the 
boys  that  responded  in  the  service  of  land  and  air  and  sea,  in 
the  response  to  the  call  to  the  colors,  not  that — but  the  transfor- 
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mation  of  6ur  community  life  to  a  life  of  unselfishness  the  per- 
fectly wonderful  co-operation  of  men,  women,  and  children  of 
every  class,  of  every  g^oup,  of  every  conviction,  this  sacrificial 
co-operation,  paid  tribute  to  the  same  dominant  ideals,  and  indi- 
cated how  there  can  be  mobilized  the  thought  forces  of  a  great 
nation. 

The  building  of  great  cantonments  in  a  day,  and  successful 
housing  of  vast  numbers  of  soldiers  in  them,  was  not  so  wonderful 
as  the  growth  of  sentiment,  supporting  the  unprecedented  expense 
involved  and  gladly  enduring  the  utmost  of  personal  sacrifice. 
The  mechanical  operation  of  the  selective  draft  was  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  leap  of  sentiment  to  sustain  it  when  once  the  need 
for  it  and  its  essential  democracy  was  discerned.  In  fact  there 
was  no  marvel  of  the  war's  .history  so  great  as  the  complete 
mastery  of  widely  divergent  views  about  the  war  and  our  part  in 
it  by  the  legitimately  stressed  ideal  of  a  great  hiunanity  service. 
Never  again  can  so-called  "practical  men"  make  light  of  "dreams 
and  visions''  in  the  public  life.  It  is  now  as  clear  as  the  light 
to  the  thoughtful  of  earth,  that  nothing  is  so  entirely  practical 
as  a  great  ideal.  It  moves  men  when  all  else  fails.  Money  will 
be  poured  out  like  water,  service  will  be  rendered  until  men  drop 
in  their  tracks  and  life  itself  be  counted  precious  only  because 
it  may  be  g^ven,  when  a  nation  sees,  as  ours  saw,  that  an  ideal 
of  worth  is  in  peril.  This  is  not  visionary.  I  am  not  saying 
what  ought  to  be.  I  am  recording  what  has  been.  It  is  history 
that  an  incarnate  ideal  has  lived  among  us  and  wrought  for 
the  good  of  the  nation  and  the  world  and  this  for  the  future  is 
our  hope  and  inspiration. 

But  to  coming  days !  We  have  seen  what  was  accomplished 
in  a  day  of  war  by  the  mobilization  of  the  mind  of  America. 
Is  there  call  for  eflForts  now  as  then  to  marshall  the  forces  of 
our  thinking?  To  stress  the  altruistic,  to  attain  a  common  pas- 
sion that  will  say  as  we  said  of  the  defeat  of  Germany,  "this 
one  thing  shall  be  done/'  Who  told  us  that  when  war  closed 
each  might  return  to  his  own?  Who  told  us  that  only  in  days 
of  war  we  needed  to  subordinate  the  partisan?  Who  told  us 
that  group  interests  were  entitled  to  selfish  play  as  soon  as  shells 
•  stopped  their  screeching?     Who  made  us  believe  that  national 
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peril  passed  as  soon  as  guns  were  stacked  ?  Who  led  tis  to  forget 
the  mission  phases  of  our  nation's  life  at  home  and  abroad  the 
moment  the  war  calls  ceased?  Who  made  us  careless  of  the 
loving  honor  of  the  oppressed  of  earth — indifferent  to  scorn  and 
boastful  of  our  narrow  boundaries?  Who  blinded  us  to  national 
inconsistency  in  standing  for  the  freedom  of  all  men  only  in  the 
midst  of  a  world  conflagration?  Who  suggested  that  when  the 
ranks  of  our  armies  were  broken  the  forces  of  our  highest  thought 
life  might  also  be  demobilized?  Some  one  has  done  all  this  and 
we  are  divided  and  feverish  and  unsettled  and  even  bitter  in  our 
nation's  life  today.  Suspicion  is  everywhere  and  few  live  above 
the  questioning  of  their  motives.  Yesterday  we  were  knit  to- 
gether by  bonds  of  steel.  We  loved  and  trusted.  We  were  giving, 
suffering,  dying  together  and  our  Americanism  was  a  holy  thing. 
We  cherished  it  only  second  to  our  faith  in  God.  We  met  in 
great  groups  and  cheered  and  laughed  and  cried  and  prayed  and 
laid  our  common  gifts  of  means  and  life  upon  altars  of  service. 
No  one  asked  the  party,  the  position,  or  of  the  wealth  or  poverty 
of  another.  We  struck  hands  with  those  whom  we  had  never 
seen  before.     It  was  enough  that  we  were  fellow  Americans! 

And  this  triumphant  spirit,  rooted  and  groimded  in  love  and 
honor  and  justice  and  genuine  human  concern  and  crowned  by 
the  recognition  of  God  in  His  world,  must  be  brought  back  to 
our  land  or  we,  as  civilizations  before  us,  will  be  weighed  in  the 
balances  and  found  wanting. 

How  true  were  the  observations  of  the  great  Lincoln  when 
in  question  and  answer  he  commented  upon  dangers  that  might 
possibly  mean  the  overthrow  of  the  land  that  he  loved.  These  were 
his  words:  "Whence  shall  be  the  approach  of  danger?  From 
without?  Never.  All  the  armies  of  Europe,  Asik  and  Africa 
combined  into  one  and  with  all  their  treasure  and  with  a  Napoleon 
to  lead  them,  could  not  make  a  track  upon  the  Blue  Ridge  motm- 
tains  or  take  a  drink  of  water  from  the  Ohio  River  by  lorce  in 
a  trial  of  a  thousand  years.  From  what  source  then  shall  peril 
come  to  us?  Not  from  without — but  within.  If  our  institutions 
are  ever  to  be  destroyed  we  must  ourselves  be  the  authors  and 
finishers  of  their  destruction.  As  a  nation  of  free  men  we  will 
either  live  forever  or  die  by  suicide."    It  is  exactly  this  situation- 
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of  threats  from  within  that  we  are  facing  today.  And  every  man, 
woman  and  child  of  the  great  Republic  must  some  way  be  made 
to  feel  that  just  as  the  emergencies  of  war  demanded  the  devo- 
tion of  every  one  of  us,  so  must  there  be  to  solve  the  problems 
of  our  day  of  so-called  peace  a  like  enlistment  of  every  individual 
in  sacrificial  co-operative  effort  During  the  war  we  knew  that 
we  could  not  delegate  our  responsibilities.  We  must  come  to 
understand  that  now.  Every  hand  was  at  the  task  then.  It  must 
come  to  be  so  today.  Committees  and  Boards,  and  Legislatures 
and  Congresses,  and  Leagues  have  their  place,  but  after  all  there 
is  no  possible  substitute  for  the  individual  man  or  woman  who 
is  everlastingly  "present  or  accoimted  for*'  when  the  roll  is  called 
of  the  nation's  defenders  and  helpers  and  upholders.  A  few 
mcHiths  ago  a  htmdred  million  of  us  cried  out  before  both  God 
and  man  "Autocracy  must  die."  And  the  thing  immediately  in 
view  when  this  was  said,  was  accomplished  when  the  German 
Empire  was  overthrown.  But  with  the  real  problem  still  unsolved 
a  hundred  million  now  must  cry.    "Democracy  must  live." 

And  our  tmity  must  be  in  things  f  tmdamental  with  tolerance 
for  greatest  diversity  of  view  as  to  vast  numbers  of  subordinate 
issues.  And  if  we  will  only  hold  ourselves  together  in  the  big 
things  it  is  surprising  how  other  things  adjust  themselves.  As 
the  one  issue  of  the  war  pressed  all  else  aside,  so  the  one  issue 
of  national  worth  and  righteousness  must  now  be  granted  right 
of  way.  We  must  refuse  to  be  led  afield.  We  must  not  go  to 
war  among  ourselves  as  to  methods  and  isms.  A  thousand  things 
may  be  true  or  false,  wise  or  unwise,  and  it  does  not  matter 
much.  But  there  must  be  if  we  are  to  live,  the  exaltation  of 
personal  worth.  There  must  be  the  spirit  of  sacrificial  service. 
There  must  be  the  growth  of  real  brotherhood.  There  must  be 
in  understanding  that  America  has  a  world  mission  somehow 
to  discharge.  There  must  be  reverence  toward  Almighty  God. 
For  these  basic  things  the  mind  of  America  must  again  be 
mobilized. 

And  from  this  convention,  where  our  nation's  life  at  its 
chastest  and  greatest,  and  best,  has  such  wondrous  representation, 
there  should  go  a  crusade  call  to  our  homes,  our  schools,  to 
responsible  leaders  of  great  political  parties,  to  members  of  Legis- 
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lature  and  Congress,  to  Labor  Unions  and  Clubs  and  Federations 
of  every  kind,  to  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  to  great  Conven- 
tions that  represent  the  diverse  interests  of  America,  asking  that 
first  things  be  kept  first  and  that  a  nobility  of  individual  and 
national  life,  a  heroism  of  civic  service,  a  breadth  and  ^uman 
brotherhood,  be  stressed  as  yesterday's  war  calls  were.  The  day 
demands  a  higher,  clearer,  view  of  what  treason  is  within  Amer- 
ica. If  in  this  splendid  presence  I  were  to  lay  my  hands  upon 
a,  flag  and  tear  it,  or  if  I  were  to  spit  upon  the  banner  that  speaks 
of  all  the  nation  holds  dear,  I  would  hardly  escape  from  this 
building  with  my  life.  At  least  it  should  be  so.  But  is  that  the 
only  treason — to  tear  a  bit  of  silk  or  bunting,  the  mute  emblem 
of  American  purpose?  No,  my  friends,  there  is  a  deeper  note 
to  be  sounded.  With  the  advantages  one  has  in  our  fair  land, 
it  is  treason  to  live  unworthily.  Considering  all  that  has  been 
done  for  us,  it  is  treason  to  withhold  the  han3  of  service  from 
those  about  us.  Having  in  mind  the  blood  that  boys  of  almost 
every  nationality  and  color  have  mingled  with  the  blood  shed 
by  boys  that  we  call  peculiarly  American,  it  is  treason  to  deny  to 
brotherhood  completest  recognition  of  this  nation's  life.  And 
cherishing  the  thought  that  the  fathers  had  as  to  "inalienable 
rights  of  men,''  it  is  treason  to  holiest  purposes  to  try  to  bound 
their  vision  by  a  line  at  the  north  and  the  Gulf  at  the  south  and 
the  oceans  on  the  east  and  west.  And  with  the  remembrance  of 
the  God  of  Washington  and  Lincoln — ^yes — the  God  of  our  every 
day,  with  grateful  acknowledgments  to  Him  for  boons  of  recent 
days  of  which  our  hearts  cannot  yet  find  words  to  speak,  it  is 
treason  in  America  to  obscure  His  face  to  belittle  His  standards, 
to  refuse  His  leadership.  Will  you  not  grant  me  that  a  citizen- 
ship impressed  by  these  considerations  would  be — will  be — as 
invincible  in  peace  as  in  war? 

But  time  forbids  more.  Let  ine  gather  it  all  up  in  a  pledge 
that  I  love.  Many  Des  Moines  friends  have  it  in  mind  and  we 
are  trying,  weakly  enough,  God  knows,  to  live  it.  I  wrote  it 
with  my  own  hand,  but  it  is  infinitely  harder  to  translate  it  into 
life's  daily  expression.  Will  you  women  help  to  close  its  cry 
with  flesh  and  blood?  Will  you  help  to  create  enthusiasm  for 
its  standards?    Could  I  but  live  it  for  a  year  I  would  feel  almost 
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like  asking  a  service  button  from  brave  legioneres  for  I  would 
be  almost  deserving  comradeship  with  those  of  Flanders  field 
who  died  as  I  would  live,  for  native  land  and  human  kind. 

To  this  day  that  is  mine,  my  country's  and  my  God's,  I  dedi- 
cate my  all.  My  talents,  every  one,  shall  be  held  subject  to  sight 
draft  of  the  emergencies  of  others.  I  will  enlarge  my  soul  by 
cultivating  love  for  those  from  whom  I  find  myself  recoiling. 
No  man  shall  ever  feel  his  color  or  his  caste  in  my  presence, 
for  within  my  heart  of  hearts  there  shall  be  no  consciousness 
of  it.  The  man  who  has  fallen  shall  find  in  me  a  friend,  the 
woman  down,  a  helper.  But  more  than  this,  those  fallen  shall 
have  my  trust  that  they  may  still  stand.  The  cry  of  every  child 
shall  find  my  heart  whether  cry  of  need  or  aspiration.  Not  one 
of  all  the  nations'  "little  ones"  shall  be  despised.  Cherishing 
every  life  of  whatever  land  or  race  and  mindful  of  hidden  strug- 
gles, in  all  things  I  will  strive  to  help.  No  word  shall  ever  pass 
my  lips  that  hiuts  another  in  things  of  face,  form,  station  or 
estate.  My  own  weakness,  foibles,  sins,  shall  chasten  speech  and 
spirit  and  deny  me  pride.  My  life  shall  be  a  dedicated  thing. 
I  shall  count  it  desecration  to  pervert  it.  The  vandal  hands  of 
lust  and  hate  and  greed  shall  not  be  permitted  to  despoil.  And 
thus  I  resolve,  not  because  I  am  good,  but  that  I  want  to  be; 
not  because  I  am  strong,  but  that  I  fear  weakness;  not  that  I 
feel  above  others,  but  that  with  all  my  soul  I  long  to  be  of  human 
kind,  both  helped  and  helper.  So  do  I  dedicate  my  day.  So  do 
I  set  apart  my  culture.  So  do  I  receive  but  to  give  again  to 
others.  So  do  I  press  humbly  into  the  presence  of  the  sacrificial 
Son  of  Man,  crying  out  in  eager  consecration,  "Let  me  follow 
Thee,  Master,  wherever  the  world  still  needs  ministry,  wherever 
life  is  still  to  be  given  for  the  many.  Help  me,  Thou  whose 
manger  cradle  brought  democracy  to  life,  to  meet  in  my  own 
worth,  democracy's  final  test,  and  to  my  own  great  day  to  be  true." 

Such  is  the  character  slogan  of  the  new  era  and  no  substitute 
will  avail.  To  mobilize  our  thoughts  to  such  expression  is  the 
present  challenge.  Schemes  and  devices  of  human  wisdom  will 
not  do.  Temporary  adjustments  here  and  there  avail  but  little. 
Natic«is  of  earth  have  tried  through  centuries  to  found  stable 
civilizations  upon  wealth  and  power  and  skill  and  culture  and 
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diplomacy.  And  yet  today  the  most  vital  issues  of  humanity  arc 
still  trembling  in  the  balance.  From  ways  of  men  let  America 
lead  to  the  ways  of  God.  It  is  the  one  hope.  *  The  life  call  is 
the  only  call  that  now  has  significance.  Shall  the  life  call  then 
be  soimded  from  the  housetops  till  in  all  the  land  it  shall  be  our 
common  thought  that  he  who  withholds  greatness  of  life  from 
this  nation  is  traitor  to  the  flag. 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY 
Dr.  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  University  of  Chicago 

Years  ago  in  dipping  into  the  subject  of  German  political 
philosophy,  I  discovered  how  completely  it  succeeded  in  personal- 
izing the  state.  I  said  to  myself :  "What  an  interesting  example 
of  the  German  power  of  abstraction,"  when  I  found  that  they 
called  the  State  "he"  and  the  Church  "she".  The  state  was 
masculine,  and  the  church  feminine.  I  did  not  see,  until  the  war 
broke  out,  what  it  all  meant.  I  found  then  that  the  State  meant 
physical  vigor,  might,  power ;  it  was  the  embodiment  of  strength. 
Nothing  belonged  to  the  state  but  force ;  tenderness,  compassion, 
the  law  of  moral  obligation  belonged  to  the  church.  The  church 
might  be  tender,  compassionate,  forgiving  and  gentle,  but  not 
the  state.    The  unpardonable  sin  of  the  state  was  to  be  weak. 

Well,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  such  doctrine  as  that,  I  am 
glad  that  America  is  being  feminized.  Women  can  supply  the 
state  with  compassion  and  religious  and  moral  obligation.  I  do 
not  know  what  is  the  use  of  having  twelve  or  fifteen  million  women 
added  to  the  electorate,  unless  they  can  add  this  wonderful  fem- 
inine quality  that  I  have  just  spoken  of.  If  they  are  simply  going 
to  vote  as  men  do,  they  are  not  going  to  add  anything  to  the 
moral  power  and  the  moral  character  of  the  state. 

One  can  best  understand  the  fundamental  of  American 
democracy — or  of  any  democracy — by  seeking  first  to  understand 
the  character  of  autocracy  as  a  system.  Autocratic  government  is, 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  irresponsible;  it  is  possessed 
in  theory  of  intrinsic  power;  it  rests  on  force  and  depends  on 
aloofness,  assumes  superiority,  and  stealth.  It  is  living  up  to 
the  highest  law  of  its  own  being,  when  it  considers  itself  and 
only  itself. 
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Democracy  involves  the  opposite  of  all  these  things.  Demo- 
cratic government  has  no  intrinsic  power;  all  its  authority  is 
delegated  authority.  The  government  is  only  the  creature  and 
servant  of  the  State  and  is  and  must  be  essentially  responsible 
to  this  power  which  created  it.  An  irresponsibility  is  the  central 
characteristic  of  autocracy,  so  responsibility  is  the  central  quality 
of  democracy. 

A  democratic  state  must  have  the  spirit  of  democracy  among 
its  people ;  for  a  people  that  does  not  accept  the  ethics  of  a  system 
of  government  or  of  a  political  theory  can  not  expect  to  maintain 
the  political  system.  If  then  we  examine  the  foundations  on  which 
the  democratic  state  must  rest,  we  find  they  include  responsibility, 
companionship  and  friendly  cooperation.  In  any  really  demo- 
cratic commimity  there  must  be  a  public  opinion  and  of  course 
this  can  be  created  only  by  discussion  and  communication;  if  any 
body  of  men  and  women  hold  themselves  aloof,  assume  superiority 
and  thus  prevent  the  building  up  of  a  common  understanding, 
they  are  in  themselves  undemocratic  and  heretics,  the  very  bane 
of  democracy  and  popular  institutions.  Democracy  rests  on  faith 
in  the  sense  of  the  masses  of  men  and  believes  that  by  discussion 
of  fundamental  issues,  the  people  can  reach  intelligent  conclusions. 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  fundamental  rise  of  Germany  in 
the  days  before  the  war  was  an  ingrained  determination  to  pre- 
vent the  meeting  of  minds  of  the  people  of  one  nation  with  those 
of  another.  Such  an  attitude  is  characteristic  of  autocracy  for 
autocracy  is  essentially  self-willed,  and  Germany  as  an  organiza- 
tion was  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  autocracy.  Such  a  deter- 
mination is  imdemocratic,  for  the  meeting  of  mind  with  mind,  the 
interchange  of  opinion,  the  upbuilding  of  companionship  and 
friendly  spirit  of  co-operation  are  absolutely  requisite  in  the 
democratic  state. 

Democracy  involves  freedom  but  not  individualism,  not  mere 
selfish  scramble  for  personal  profit.  Only  the  responsible  man  as 
a  matter  of  fact  is  entitled  to  freedom ;  and  responsibility — the 
central  quality  of  democracy — involves  ref^ard  for  others.  Essen- 
tially and  fundamentally,  a  nation  embued  with  the  democratic 
spirit  must  be  a  friendly  nation,  and  prepared  to  act  in  a  spirit 
of  co-operation.  If  democracy  is  to  be  safe  it  must  act  the  demo- 
crat. It  must  .show  its  character  on  the  world's  stage.  Can  we 
be  intolerant,  suspicious,  lacking  in  faith  believing  that  America 
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should  live  for  itself  alone,  and  still  live  up  to  our  obligations  as  a 
democratic  nation  ?  Can  we  act  in  violation  of  the  philosophy  of 
democracy,  and  save  the  principles  of  our  national  life?  Amer- 
ica as  an  organized  nation  should  show,  in  its  relations  with  other 
nations,  the  spirit  without  which  democracy  at  home  would  be  only 
sounding  brass — it  must  have  faith  and  tolerance,  it  must  believe 
in  companionship  and  in  reaching  conclusions  by  international 
discussions.  America  must  be  a  friendly,  co-operating,  com- 
panionable nation,  or  it  will  belie  the  very  foundations  on  which 
democracy  is  supposed  to  be  built. 

The  wom^n  of  America  should  cherish  idealism;  if  we  are 
going  to  save  American  idealism  we  must  not  allow  it  to  be 
sneered  at  and  scorned  Into  retirement  by  those  who  assert  that  it 
has  no  place  in  the  realities  of  politics  or  of  world  affairs. 

Realpolitik  was  the  curse  of  Germany,  and  against  it  we 
opposed  the  might  of  an  armed  nation.  We  believed  and  we  must 
continue  to  believe  that  moral  obligations  and  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others  are  worth  struggling  for,  and  we  must  clearly 
see  that  only  by  cherishing  such  idealism  can  true  democracy 
survive. 

WHO  IS  A  PATRIOT? 
Mrs.  Kate  Upson  Clark 

Some  years  before  the  war,  it  happened  that  I  attended  a 
dinner  party.  I  was  told  before  I  went  that  I  was  to  sit  beside 
a  very  distinguished  gentleman  who  had  lived  a  large  part  of  his 
life  in  Europe — a  man  of  great  affairs,  very  wise,  I  suppose,  a 
jjreat  financier,  acquainted  with  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe, 
and  other  distinguished  men,  and  I  thought  it  was  going  to  be  a 
very  great  privilege  to  sit  beside. him.  The  dinner  started.  He 
talked  on  ordinary  topics.  Presently  I  asked  him:  "How  do 
people  in  Europe  now  regard  us?  I  suppose  they  despise  us  as 
much  as  ever."  "Oh,"  he  said,  "more  than  ever.  How  can  they 
help  it.  Washington  is  honeycombed  with  corruption.  Almost 
every  legislature  in  the  states  has  some  scandal.  I  do  not  see 
how  they  can  help  scorn  you."  I  said:  "I  hope  you  stood  up 
for  us."  He  replied :  "How  could  I  ?  I  could  not  stand  up  for 
a  country  that  has  a  government  like  that."    By  that  time  I  was 
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getting  warm.  I  said :  **  Well,  do  they  think  we  are  going  to  lose 
our  government  entirely?"  "Yes,"  he  replied,  "they  all  feel  it  is 
only  a  question  of  a  short  time  before  we  are  going  to  be  deprived 
of  our  Republic."  I  said :  "Well,  what  do  you  think  will  succeed, 
do  you  think  we  will  have  a  limited  monarchy,  an  absolute  mon- 
archy or  an  oligarchy.  Shall  we  import  our  royal  family  from 
Europe?"  He  gave  me  one  look  of  great  disgust  and  said: 
"Really,  I  have  no  theory."  I  said:  "You  ought  to  have  a 
theory.  It  is  men  like  you  who  ought  to  make  the  government." 
He  said :  "Really,  I  -do  not  feel  equal  to  it."  I  was  so  angry, 
my  voice  showed  it.  I  did  not  go  on  to  tell  him  what  I  ought 
to  have  told  him,  that  although  it  was  true  our  government  had 
not  been  all  we  could  have  desired,  and  although  scandals  were 
happening  in  half  a  dozen  states,  that  they  were  not  what  governed 
our  coimtry,  that  our  government,  our  country  was  public  opinion. 

I  believe  public  opinion  to  be  perfectly  sane  in  this  coimtry 
on  the  great  matters  of  state,  and  I  knew  we  were  to  blame 
because  we  do  not  elect  better  men.  Take  the  small  salaries  we 
are  obliged  to  offer  our  officials. 

I  tell  you,  my  friends,  this  public  opinion  is  something  that 
you  and  I  make.  There  is  no  one  person  who  can  be  spared.  I 
remember  hearing  a  writer  once  say  that  he  visited  a  great  naval 
academy  and  made  an  address  there  to  the  boys.  He  asked  them 
who  won  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  They  answered:  Nelson. 
He  said  that  was  wrong,  that  Nelson  did  not  win  that  battle. 
He  said :  What  was  written  on  the  pennant  that  flew  at  the  head 
of  Nelson's  ship?  They  answered :  "England  expects  every  man 
to  do  his  duty."  He  replied:  "That  was  what  won  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar."  Every  man — not  one  can  be  spared.  Every 
woman  must  do  her  duty.    We  must  have  team  work  to  do  it. 

I  remember  that  Kipling  once  said:  "It  is  not  the  guns 
or  the  armament,  or  the  funds  that  they  can  pay,  but  the  close 
co-operation  that  makes  them  win  the  day,"  and  I  think  that  is 
what  is  going  to  win  the  day  with  us  and  right  our  government 

I  remember  during  the  war  when  there  was  so  much  talk 
about  ships,  that  some  witty  woman  said :  We  need  ships  to  sail 
the  sea,  but  we  need  even  more  some  other  kinds  of  ships,  we 
need  citizenship,  we  need  statesmanship,  and  comradeship.  And, 
my  friends,  we  need  comradeship  very  much.     That  is  what 
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this  Federation  is  for,  to  make  us  good  comrades,  to  work  to- 
gether for  the  common  good,  each  one  doing  the  best  to  have  a 
good  opinion,  to  make  this  great  public  opinion. 

I  remember  that  somewhere  in  Walt  Whitman's  works  he 
says :  "I  will  make  this  continent  indissoluble.  I  will  make  the 
most  splendid  race  the  sun  ever  shone  on,  by  the  love  of  comrades, 
the  life-long  love  of  comrades.  That  is  what  will  make  this 
continent  indissoluble." 

The  three  things  that  are  absolutey  ijecessary  to  make  our 
coimtry  what  it  ought  to  be,  I  think,  are:  First,  health — ^you 
cannot  have  a  great  country  if  you  have  a  sickly  coimtry,  and 
over  in  Europe  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  we  were 
a  sickly  coimtry,  and  we  all,  I  am  sure,  were  mortified  and 
pained  when  so  many  of  our  soldiers  were  rejected  on  accotmt 
of  physical  defects.  We  felt  as  though  there  was  something 
wrong  about  our  method  of  life,  although  we  all  studied  health 
and  tried  to  be  strong  and  well.  Really  I  hardly  know  a  woman 
friend  who  has  not  either  had  an  operation,  is  having  one  now, 
or  will  have  to  have  one  soon.  We  are  all  being  chopped  up,  and 
we  were  not  made  for  that.  We  were  made  to  be  strong  and 
healthy  and  to  bear  our  share  of  the  world's  burden.  I  believe 
we  can  do  it. 

You  know  my  friends,  I  do  not  believe  women  will  ever  be 
healthy  and  strong,  or  have  healthy  and  strong  children,  until 
they  have  another  mode  of  dress,  something  perfectly  loose  and 
giving  the  greatest  freedom  to  our  arms  and  legs.  We  have  a 
great  work  to  do,  and  we  have  got  to  be  there  to  do  it.  I  tell 
you  my  friends  everything  good  we  have  came  from  our  splendid 
men,  when  some  of  us  wanted  higher  education,  not  very  many 
wanted  it,  but  these  men,  our  fathers,  husbands  and  brothers 
said:  "Why,  if  some  of  them  want  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
go  to  school,  let  us  have  schools  where  they  can  go."  Then 
some  of  us  wanted  to  vote,  very  many  did  not  want  to,  but  the 
men  said :  "Why  they  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  making  the  laws, 
so  they  gave  us  the  vote.  Everything  we  wanted  they  have 
given  us.  We  are  just  about  spoiled.  I  think  our  men  are 
going  to  come  up  and  give  us  some  decent  clothes.  The  costume 
we  have  comes  from  a  nation  which  does  not  especially  value 
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motherhood,  and  I  think  we  must  have  another  costume,  and  not 
what  the  French  gave  us.  I  think  we  must  have  an  American 
costiune,  and  I  think  it  is  coming.  I  think  we  have  got  to  have 
some  education,  some  religion.  You  see  what  education  has 
done  for  Germany,  and  yet  you  can  see  what  work  they  made 
of  it.  They  needed  something  to  direct  education.  Education 
without  moral  purport  and  effort  was  more  a  curse  than  a  bless- 
ing. A  prominent  man  once  said  for  every  man  he  had  known 
to  go  astray  for  lack  of  education,  he  had  known  a  thousand  go 
astray  for  lack  of  morals,  so  that  we  need  moral  thought  more 
than  intellectual  study. 

There  are  certain  hindrances  because  of  democracy  over  in 
this  country.  The  first  one  is  materialism.  We  all  know  that 
we  do  think  almost  too  much  on  material  things.  We  know  it 
is  a  blot  upon  our  civilization  when  you  compare  us  with  the 
Eiu-opean  nations.  I  think  we  are  very  much  superior  to  them 
in  that  point,  everybody  here  works  for  money.  I  remember 
one  friend  who  told  me  about  going  to  a  garden  party  in  Eng- 
land and  one  of  the  hostesses  asked  her  "don't  you  have  any 
gentlemen?"  She  asked:  "What  do  you  mean?"  And  the 
lady  replied : '  "I  mean  that  all  your  men  seem  to  work."  She 
replied:  "That  is  what  we  bring  them  up  for.  We  consider  a 
man  who  does  not  work  is  a  slacker,  our  richest  men  have  to  go 
to  work,  or  we  do  not  respect  them.  We  have  no  leisure  class. 
We  despise  that  kind  of  man,  we  want  him  to  do  some  useful 
work  in  the  world."    That  is  why  they  think  we  are  materialistic. 

Ballin  told  the  Kaiser  he  was  mistaken  in  the  Americans, 
that  they  were  the  most  idealistic  nation  in  the  world,  and  although 
we  are  too  materialistic,  we  are  not  nearly  so  materialistic  as 
they  are. 

My  friends,  one  of  the  great  drawbacks  we  have  is  caste, 
I  believe  in  all  the  efforts  you  are  putting  forth,  and  I  believe 
the  result  will  be  good,  but  my  friends  there  is  another  class 
in  our  coimtry  that  needs  Americanization.  A  young  friend 
in  New  York  said  to  me  the  other  day:  Just  look  at  that  shop 
girl,  she  is  trying  to  be  a  lady.  The  shop  girl  was  ten  times 
the  lady  that  girl  was.     She  needed  Americanization. 

I  knew  a  rich  woman  in  New  York.    I  got  her  a  place  in 
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the  country  to  board  with  an  independent,  well  educated  farmer. 
She  was  very  rude  to  him,  and  I  said  to  her,  you  know,  you 
must  remember,  my  dear,  that  that  man  is  a  gentleman,  although 
he  is  a  farmer.  He  is  well  educated.  She  replied:  I  do  not 
consider  him  any  better  than  my  coachman  and  1  shall  treat 
him  like  my  coachman.  That  woman  needed  Americanization. 
I  have  known  several  clubs  that  would  not  join  the  Federa- 
tion. "Why,  my  dear  Mrs.  Qark,"  they  would  say:  *'You  really 
would  not  expect  my  charming,  refined,  elegant  members  to  mix 
with  that  crowd  of  so  many  vulgar  women."  She  needed  Amer- 
icanization. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  snobs  in  this  country,  and  we  have 
got  to  Americanize  them.  Then,  my  friends,  we  have  great 
models  given  us,  great  visions  of  men  who  saw  a  perfect  world; 
we  have  had  Jeremiah,  we  have  had  Milton,  we  have  had  Mr. 
Robert  Ingersoll.  He  made  a  beautiful  drama  of  a  perfect  world 
which  I  would  give  you  if  there  were  time.  The  one  that  most 
suits  us  and  is  the  finest  for  us  Americans  is  that  of  Emerson, 
the  greatest  democrat  who  ever  lived. 

When  he  wrote  the  Boston  Hymn  he  was  full  of  this  beautiful 
spirit  of  love  for  all  mankind.  I  have  prepared  a  few  verses  of 
that  to  give  you  as  an  essence  of  Americanism  and  the  essence 
of  what  we  should  make  the  foundation  of  our  patriotism. 
He  imagined  the  pilgrims  starting  from  Holland,  the  ocean  then 
was  a  mystery,  they  knew  there  were  wild  beasts  and  wild  men 
over  here,  and  they  were  frightened. 

H  you  study  Emerson  you  will  find  that  he  has  it  all  there, 
all  through  his  work,  how  he  tried  to  have  the  cook  and  the 
waiters  come  to  eat  dinner  with  the  family,  how  the  cook  did 
not  like  it  and  after  a  while  he  ha'd  to  give  it  up,  but  he  was 
bound  to  do  it. 

The  world  never  discovered  that  the  whole  science  of  democ- 
racy was  to  be  found  in  the  bible.  The  Jews  had  it  in  their  beau- 
tiful trust  in  righteousness,  their  hope  of  righteousness  running 
all  through  the  psalms  of  the  prophets,  the  great  message  to  the 
world,  and  in  the  New  Testament  we  have  all  the  mottoes  of 
democracy :  Love  each  other,  you  are  all  children  of  one  Father ; 
do  unto  others  that  which  they  should  do  to  you.    All  one  great 
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lesson  in  democracy,  and  it  took  the  world  all  this  time  to  learn, 
and  as  I  was  saying,  a  great  many  have  not  learned  it  yet. 

A  little  about  partisanship.  My  friends,  I  was  brought  up 
in  the  most  republican  corner  of  the  most  republican  state  in  the 
Union,  Massachusetts.  I  was  a  large  girl  before  I  knew  that 
democrats  did  not  have  horns  and  hoofs.  I  remember  very  well 
my  uncle  brought  home  a  gentleman  to  dinner,  and  he  said: 
**This  is  one  of  my  best  customers,  a  fine  man,  by  the  way  he  is 
a  democrat."  I  thought  that  we  should  probably  be  butchered 
in  cold  blood.  I  dreaded  his  coming  all  morning.  When  he 
came,  he  was  a  very  fine  gentleman,  very  elegant  in  his  manners. 
When  he  went  away,  I  said :  "Why,  he  was  a  nice  man,  but  he 
is  a  democrat."  My  aimt  said:  "There  are  nice  democrats." 
And  I  was  perfectly  overcome. 

I  remember  well,  Scott  said :  "Whig  and  Tory,  I  wish  there 
had  never  been  such  a  thing  as  Whig  and  Tory.  It  has  separated 
communities  and  brothers.  I  think  it  has  been  a  sin  to  be  so 
strongly  Whig  and  Tory." 

I  want  to  speak  just  a  word  more  about  education.  I  remem- 
ber some  one  said :  'They  tell  me  that  larger  armies  and  navies 
are  needed  for  the  preservation  of  the  liberty  of  my  country. 
There  is  a  man  walking  up  and  down  among  us  and  he  carries 
in  his  hand  a  primer  and  I  have  more  confidence  in  that  man  for 
preserving  the  liberty  of  my  country  than  I  have  in  all  the  armies 
and  all  the  navies  of  the  country.  In  every  bit  of  type  that  fell 
from  the  fingers  of  Gutenberg  there  resides  more  force  than 
resides  in  all  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  world.  My  friends, 
do  we  really  care  so  much  for  education,  as  we  think  we  do? 
If  we  do,  why  is  it  that  thousands  of  our  finest  teachers  are 
leaving  the  profession  because  they  cannot  be  paid  living  salaries. 
You  need  not  tell  me  there  is  not  money  enough.  A  racing 
automobilist  is  paid  $32,000  a  year.  You  all  know  what  enor- 
mous sums  are  paid  prize  fighters.  Do  we  care  more  for  prize- 
fighting and  for  racing  automobiles  than  we  do  for  educating 
our  children?  If  we  do  not  care  for  them,  why  not  get  rid  of 
them  ?  Instead  of  putting  our  money  where  our  children  will  be 
benefited  by  it,  we  are  pouring  out  wealth  on  these  men. 

I  think  we  must  direct  our  education  in  some  way  that  it 
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will  not  lead  us  astray  as  Germany's  did.  Germany,  of  coursie 
was  under  the  spell  of  Frederick  the  Great,  but  he  died,  and  his 
soul  went  marching  on.  The  Kaiser's  idealism  was  wonderful, 
but  all  through  it  was  tainted  by  war. 
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FRIDAY,  JUNE  18 

MORNING— BUSINESS  SESSION 

Mrs.  Josiah  Evans  Cowles  and  Miss  Bacon  presiding. 

The  program  was  as  follows : 

Assembly  Singing Led  by  Geoffrey  O'Hara 

Leading  Voice,  HoUis  Edison  Davenny. 

Minutes 

War  Victory  Commission  Report Mrs.  George  W.  Perkins 

Overseas  Unit  Report Hallie  Jamieson 

Report  and  Addresses  of  Departments  of  Art,  Music  and 

Civics. 

Art  Report .Mrs.  Cyrus  E.  Perkins 

Music  Report Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Abbott 

Supplemental  Reports — 

Qub  Development  in  Music Mrs.  Ida  Gray  Scott 

Folk  Music Mrs.  George  T.  Tunnell 

Qvics  Report Mrs.  Bessie  Leach  Priddy 

Greetings  from  Pioneer  Workers Mrs.  Dimies  T.  Deimison 

Greetings  from  National  Council  of  Women 

Mrs.  Phillip  N.  Moore 


REPORT  OF  TREASURER,  WAR  VICTORY 
COMMISSION 

Mrs.  George  W.  Perkins 

Income 

Contributions  (See  details) $183,306.95 

Refunds  from  Y.  M.  C.  A 18,300.00 

Refunds    Members    of    Unit     (From 

Emergency  Fund)  280.98 

Interest 4,769.30 

Total  Income $206,657.23 
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Expenditures 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Account  of  Expenses  Mem- 
bers of  Unit $108,800.00 

Direct  to  Members  of  Unit 15,430.00 

Mrs.  Benjamin  B.  Clark  (From  Inter- 
est Account)  1,837.36 

Collection  Charges 23.05 

Total  Expenditures  $126,090.41 

♦BALANCE  on  hand  June  7,  1920 $  80,566.82 

♦Cash  National  Shawmut  Bank,  Boston  $79,316.82 
Liberty  Bonds,  par 1,250.00 

$  80,566.82 

Contributions  by  States 
District  1 

Connecticut  $    2,208.78 

Maine  , 2,584.80 

New  Hampshire 2,395.20 

Massachusetts  22,707.18 

Rhode  Island  1,936.91 

Vermont  2,644.88 

Total  District  1 $  34,477.75 

District  2 

New  York $  3,669.90 

Delaware  673.60 

Pennsylvania  7,900.00 

Michigan  7,310.33 

Ohio  4,836.25 

Total  District  2 24,390.08 
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District  3 

Maryland  $  1,834.00 

North  Carolina  1,600.50 

South  Carolina  2,225.00 

Virginia  826.71 

District  of  Columbia 672.75 

West  Virginia 1,912.50 

Total  District  3 9,071.46 

District  4 

Mississippi  $  2,204.10 

Georgia   2,459.95 

Alabama 1,903.00 

Louisiana  5,050.00 

Florida  1,455.28 

Tennessee 34.00 

Total  District  4 13,106.33 

District  5 

Illinois  $  5,210.55 

Wisconsin   5,903.30 

Iowa  10,070.58 

Indiana   6,500.00 

Missouri  1,977.43 

Minnesota  3,840.41 

Total  District  S..., 33,502.27 

District  6 

Nebraska  $  2,771.30 

Wyoming 585.43 

Idaho  1,724.18 

North  Dakota  2,000.00 

Montana    889.10 

South  Dakota  1,538.64 

Total  District  6 9,508.65 
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District  7 

Arkansas  $  936.87 

Colorado 2,748.92 

Oklahoma 2,274.50 

Kansas  7,960.00 

Texas  25,000.00 

New  Mexico  963.38 

'         Total  District  7 39,883.67 

District  8 

Arizcma $         93.87 

California 10,496.47 

Nevada 614.00 

Washington  4,928.65 

Utah  652.25 

Total  District  8 16,785.24 

Grand  Total  Districts $180,725.45 

Board  Contribution  3,590.00 

Special  Contributions 90.00 

$184,405.45 

Less  refunds  $       973.55 

Checks  returned - 125.00 

1,098.55 


Grand  Total  Contribution....  $183,306.90  ■ 

'THE  ART  DEPARTMENT  IN  REVIEW  AND 

PROPHECY" 

Mrs.  Cyrus  E.  Perkins,  Chairman 

The  retiring  Chairman  wishes  first  to  express  her  appre- 
ciation for  the  loyal  support  given  her  by  the  members  ot  tiie 
Department.  Each  member  had  complete  charge  of  one  di- 
vision of  the  work  and  gave  to  it  devoted  service,  for  each  had 
determination  and  faith,  and  above  all — the  vision!  Save  me 
from  a  co-worker  who  has  not  imagination!  Work  with  the 
hand  is  essential  but  only  to  carry  out  the  work  of  the  brain. 
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The  first  requirement  for  success  is  the  vision  and  then  the  de- 
termination to  materialize  it. 

The  "Outlines  for  the  Study  of  Art"  and  the  set  of  forty 
Post  Cards,  reproductions  of  American  paintings,  prepared  by 
the  Chairman  and  the  "Sketches  of  American  Artists,"  written 
by  the  Vice-Chairman,  Mrs.  Berry,  have  been  in  constant  demand 
and  received  commendation  from  every  state.  They  have  been 
of  great  assistance  in  increasing  the  knowledge  and  interest  in 
the  work  of  our  American  artists. 

The  number  of  exhibits  owned  and  circulated  by  the  de- 
partment has  increased  from  six  to  twenty-six  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  estimate  the  service  rendered  to  the  large  number  who 
have  had  art  brought  to  their  door  by  this  Department. 

You  know  that  Miss  Jones  is  Chairman  of  Civic  Art  and  has 
a  lecture  and  exhibit  on  that  subject,  but  did  you  know  she  has 
prepared  another  lecture  illustrated  with  colored  slides  on  Flower 
Gardens?  There  is  a  beauty  which  every  one  ought  to  add  to 
the  world.  Talk  about  the  credit  due  to  the  man  who  makes  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before,  what  is  he  com- 
pared to  the  woman  who  makes  a  whole  bunch  of  flowers  bloom 
where  nothing  bloomed  before? 

You  know  about  Mrs.  Morey  who  has  served  us  many  years, 
about  her  and  her  pottery.  At  first  she  had  to  ask  as  a  favor 
the  loan  of  pieces  of  pottery  from  the  manufacturers,  now  they 
ask  her  if  she  will  receive  such  pieces.  This  exhibit  has  done 
much  in  educating  people  in  selecting  artistic  pottery,  but  one 
state  almost  killed  the  exhibit;  thirty-two  pieces  were  sold,  and 
owing  to  the  unsual  industrial  condition  Mrs.  Morey  was  un- 
able to  supply  all  of  the  missing  links. 

For  the  last  term  Mrs.  Morey  has  had  charge  of  our  three 
sets  of  colored  slides  of  American  paintings.  Many  calls  are 
received  for  slides  of  the  art  of  different  countries  but  we 
would  not  advise  extending  this  work  as  all  such  slides  can  be 
obtained  from  museums. 

Mrs.  Starr  has  added  to  her  set  of  attractive  programs 
several  new  ones;  one  on  basketry  with  examples  of  that  work 
in  which  so  many  are  interested.  Mrs.  Starr  wrote  that  every 
basket  could  have  been  sold,  leaving  her  without  an  exhibit. 

The  most  valuable  donation  ever  made  to  the  General  Fed- 
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eration  is  250  beautiful  photograveures,  reproductions  of  paint- 
ings owned  in  this  country.  Mrs.  Spalding,  weak  in  body  but 
strong  in  spirit,  with  untiring  energy  took  charge  of  the  cor- 
respondence which  resulted  in  this  valuable  gift  to  the  Depart- 
ment by  galleries,  museums  and  artists  who  were  enthusiastic 
about  this  method  of  bringing  art  to  the  people.  Mrs.  Spalding, 
feeling  that  now,  after  two  years  of  service,  she  has  fulfilled  the 
purpose  for  which  she  was  appointed  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion. The  Department  wishing  to  honor  the  one  who  has  ac- 
complished so  much  has  named  the  photograveurs  "The  Spald- 
ing Collection." 

Mrs.  Burnet,  Chairman  of  Prints,  commenced  her  work 
with  one  collection  and  now  has  five;  has  taken  charge  of  the 
photograveurs  dividing  it  into  four  exhibits;  has  prepared  lec- 
tures for  these  exhibits  and  added  one  on  statuary.  These  have 
been  shown  in  20  states  and  31  cities.  She  has  just  received  a 
memorial  exhibit  of  40  of  the  prints  of  Helen  Hyde. 

I  wish  to  tell  you  about  our  last  addition;  the  yoimgest  in 
the  family  always  receives  the  most  attention.  For  three  years 
the  Chairman  searched  and  mourned  because  she  found  her 
not  the  ideal  working  housekeeper  for  the  Home.  The  Home! 
She  thought  of  it  sleeping  and  waking  until  it  seemed  to  her 
all  else  would  she  give  for  this  one  thing — ^art  in  the  home! 

For  tell  me,  what  will  it  profit  a  woman  to  have  art  in  the 
gallery  enclosed  in  glass  cases,  hanging  on  the  walls  or  standing 
in  the  corridors,  if  the  home  where  most  of  the  life  is  spent  does 
not  conform  to  the  principles  of  good  taste,  is  not  a  joy  to  the 
eye  and  an  artistic  comfort  to  the  soul?  Few  there  be  who 
have  the  divine  gift  of  appreciating  the  technique,  the  subtilties 
the  underlying  message  of  the  fine  arts,  glorious  though  such 
knowledge  be — but  every  living  person,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  is  influenced  by  the  unseen  power  of  environment.  No 
community  can  rise  higher  than  the  homes  which  compose  it! 
Improve  the  homes  and  you  improve  mankind.  At  last  the  woman 
was  found  who  fully  appreciated  the  possibilities  of  the  task 
she  was  asked  to  undertake  and  Mrs.  Little  of  Massachusetts  is 
now  devoting  most  of  her  time  to  improving  the  homes  of  Amer- 
ica. 

This  is  what  she  has  done:  issued  a  folder  giving  Outlines 
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For  the  Study  of  the  Home,  exterior  and  interior,  of  which  hun- 
dreds of  copies  ha^e  been  distributed  free;  prepared  a  lecture 
on  the  subject,  one  copy  illustrated  with  slides,  another  with 
photographs  and  another  without  illustration  which  is  sent  sim- 
ply for  postage.  We  do  this  because  we  wish  every  club  to  have 
the  benefit  of  this  lecture.  These  lectures  and  exhibits  have 
been  in  such  demand  since  they  were  placed  on  the  market  that 
they  have  already  paid  for  themselves  and  duplicate  copies  will 
be  furnished  for  different  sections  of  the  country. 

Mrs.  Little  has  recently  prepared  a  second  lecture  on  "Color 
and  Furnishings  for  the  Average  Home,'*  illustrated  with  wall 
papers,  fabrics,  etc.,  suitable  for  different  rooms  and  she  has 
a  whole  series  of  such  lectures  safely  tucked  away  in  the  cor- 
ner of  her  brain  ready  to  be  put  into  tangible  form  when  op- 
portunity presents. 

Another  important  feature  is  this:  Mrs.  Little  has  con- 
sented to  act  as  Advisory  Decorator  to  any  woman  requesting 
her  service.  Think  of  having  a  member  of  the  Art  Department 
who  is  not  only  able  but  willing  to  tell  you  what  colored  paper 
to  use  in  the  north  bedroom  and  the  kind  of  rug  most  service- 
able for  the  dining  room.    This  is  a  most  generous  offer. 

It  is  doubtful  to  what  an  extent  the  number  of  our  exhibits 
can  be  extended  with  profit.  The  average  club  does  not  want 
expensive  exhibits,  such  as  original  paintings;  those  who  can 
afford  these  can  secure  them  from  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts,  and  by  joining  that  society  they  can  have  many  valuable 
exhibits  and  lectures  for  the  cost  of  expressing. 

It  does  not  require  the  prophetic  vision  of  the  seer  to  pre- 
dict that  the  next  four  years  will  bring  developments  which  will 
place  this  department  at  the  front  of  the  forces  working  for  the 
culture  and  benefit  of  all  classes  of  society. 

The  theory  of  our  organization  is  good,  an  endless  chain 
of  many  links,  which  through  the  federation  of  city,  county, 
district  and  state,  unites  the  weakest  club  in  the  country  to  the 
Department  of  the  General  Federation.  The  theory  is  perfect, 
but  the  machinery  by  which  it  is  put  into  practice  needs  re-en- 
forcing in  several  weak  places.  The  State  Chairman  should  be 
selected  with  the  greatest  care;  if  possible  one  should  be  se- 
cured who  is  able  to  devote  her  time  to  this  work.     She  should 
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Start  the  machinery  by  sending  a  letter  to  every  federated  club 
in  the  state.  Into  these  letters  should  be  crowded  all  of  the  ad- 
vice, the  wise  suggestions,  the  inspiration  and  enthusiasm  that 
she  can  possibly  pay  for  having  typed,  multigraphed  or  printed, 
and  a  copy  should  be  sent  to  every  other  State  Art  Chairman  so 
that  each  one  would  have  in  her  files  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  all. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  enumerate  the  advantages  which  would 
result  from  this  interchange  of  ideas.  Chairman  would  learn 
of  other  states  which  had  solved  the  very  problems  they  were 
meeting  and  whose  experience  would  give  the  greatest  assistance. 

The  objections  I  have  met  are  the  same  old  timers — the  ex- 
pense of  casting  these  pearls  of  thought  before  such  a  large 
public;  but  is  not  every  state  raising  an  endowment  fund  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  their  work  and  Uncle  Sam  still  carries 
an  open  letter  for  only  one  cent! 

The  Chairman  has  many  plans  which  lack  of  time  fails  to 
mature.  The  one  she  recommends  is  that  the  Department  issue 
an  inexpensive  monthly  message  devoted  to  art,  a  copy  to  be  sent 
free  to  every  club  requesting  it.  The  Art  number  of  the  Mag- 
azine acted  as  a  strong  tonic  to  our  cause,  but  we  cannot  ex- 
pect it  to  give  as  much  space  as  would  be  required  to  announce 
all  of  the  items  of  interest  we  would  like  to  place  before  the 
art  public.  In  this  Bulletin  should  be  given  the  bookings  of 
our  exhibits,  condensed  accounts  of  novel  or  attractive  programs, 
new  methods  of  study,  lists  of  art  lectures,  books  and  magazme 
articles  on  art  and  best  of  all,  a  resume  of  the  current  events 
in  the  art  world,  so  that  all  may  keep  in  touch  with  the  rapidly 
changing  conditions.  The  results  of  such  a  monthly  message 
would  be  so  remarkable  that  the  Chairman  hesitates  to  predict 
them  for  fear  that  you  will  think  her  enthusiasm  has  weakened 
her  judgment. 

SCHOOL  ART 

You  probably  know  the  attempt  of  the  Department  to  pro- 
mote the  work  in  designing  in  our  high  schools.  The  plan  was 
to  have  the  best  original  design  in  each  city  sent  to  the  District 
Conference,  one  from  each  district  sent  to  the  State  Convention 
and  one  from  each  state  sent  to  this  Biennial.  These  examples 
were  to  be,  not  extra  work  intended  for  exhibition  but  selections 
from  the  regular  work  of  the  pupil.     We  wished  to  retain  the 
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exhibit  and  sent  to  each  state  simply  for  expressage ;  hoping  thus 
to  arouse  the  interest  in  many  cities  and  states  where  very  Ht- 
tle  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  developing  the  appreciation  of  art 
in  the  pupils.  This  plan  was  not  entirely  carried  out,  but  an 
interest  was  aroused  simply  by  its  discussion.  A  survey  of  the 
work  was  made  in  many  districts  and  several  State  Chairmen 
who  had  never  given  any  attention,  to  the  school  work  began  ro 
take  notice,  and  State  Presidents  became  so  interested  that  they 
offered  to  pay  any  expenses  for  the  exhibit.  At  Art  Headquar- 
ters we  have  an  exhibit  showing  remarkable  work  in  designing 
done  by  students  in  different  places  in  Minnesota,  Michigan  and 
New  York.  A  beginning  has  been  made  and  renewed  effort 
can  complete  the  work.  Why  is  this  work  of  so  much  impor- 
tance? 

INDUSTRIAL  ART 

Painting  pictures  and  carving  statues  are  not  the  only  way 
of  expressing  art.  There  are  many  great  artists  who  have  never 
done  these  things  and  I  believe  6ur  great  art  need  today  is  not 
for  gfreater  advancement  in  fine  arts,  we  are  rapidly  winning 
our  laurels  there,  but  our  greatest  need  is  to  raise  the  standard 
of  our  commercial  taste.  Art  should  be  shown  in  our  furniture, 
textiles,  wall  paper,  crockery,  glass,  clothes  and  kitchen  utensils, 
in  everything  the  mind  of  man  can  conceive  and  his  hand  exe- 
cute, the  inexpensive  as  well  as  the  costly.  Art  should  be  made 
democratic,  available  for  all  people.  As  some  one  has  said,  "art 
should  be  in  everything  from  the  teakettle  to  the  plan  of  a  city." 

Who  is  to  blame  for  the  inartistic  things  around  us?  Ther^ 
are  three  classes:  designer,  manufacturer  and  consumer.  We, 
the  consumers,  think  it  is  the  manufacturers  place  to  make  ar- 
tistically designed  things  for  our  use,  and  the  manufacturer  says 
he  must  make  what  the  people  want,  what  will  sell,  and  the  de- 
signer— ^there  is  the  trouble!  You  have  heard  but  have  you 
thought  much  about  the  tragedy  which  the  war  brought  to  our 
industries?  When  they  were  left  with  only  their  machinery 
without  the  brains  of  the  designer  or  the  skilled  worker  in  handi- 
craft? They  belong  to  Europe  and  the  war  claimed  many  of 
them,  and  others  were  needed  at  home  for  the  work  of  recon- 
struction. We  had  no  schools  in  which  to  train  our  American 
youths  to  take  the  vacant  places.     This  great  industrial  nation, 
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manufacturing  each  year  art  products,  valued  at  a  billion  dol- 
lars, had  few  designers  and  has  depended  on  foreigners  for  ar- 
tistic art  and  skill.  This  is  one  of  the  startling  things  the  war 
has  made  us  realize. 

It  is  said  that  we,  the  women  of  this  country,  buy  nearly 
90%  of  these  art  products,  and,  if  this  be  true,  then  upon  us 
rests  the  responsibility  of  making  them  good  in  quality  and  de- 
sign. What  we  demand  we  will  receive.  If  we  refuse  to  buy 
wares  which  are  inartistic  they  will  cease  to  exist.  Some  peo- 
ple lack,  we  can  call  it  esthetic  consciousness,  but,  in  order  to 
make  it  plain  the  Chairman  will  say  some  people  lack — good 
taste.  They  are  not  to  blame  for  it ;  they  were  not  born  with  it 
and  it  has  not  been  a  part  of  theix  education.  What  is  needed 
is  a  regular  campaign  in  artistic  education.  The  Art  Depart- 
ment should  try  by  every  means  to  cultivate  the  sense  of  beauty 
so  that  all  of  us  will  know  and  feel  what  is  harmonious  and  de- 
sirable. Much  will  be  accomplished  by  the  Division  of  Art  in  the 
Home.    What  we  want  is  art  in  every  home. 

What  should  be  done  by  the  Art  Department  in  the  future  r 
It  should  get  into  closer  touch  with  the  State  Art  Departments 
so  that  all  can  unite  in  promoting  the  wonderful  things  of  art. 
It  should  print  the  monthly  bulletin  which  would  be  the  tie  to 
bind  all  altogether. 

Our  manufacturers  are  beginning  to  realize  that  if  they  in- 
tend to  compete  with  other  countries  for  industrial  supremacy, 
they  must  produce  goods,  superior  in  design  and  workmanship. 
This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  having  artists  in  every  trade. 
Prof.  Sargent  of  Chicago  says  that  we  need  50,000  more  indus- 
trial designers.  Where  can  they  be  obtained?  Art  should  be 
taught  in  all  of  our  schools,  not  to  make  artists,  but  to  give  the 
pupils  art  appreciation,  which  will  raise  the  standard  of  taste 
and  thus  create  a  demand  for  better  products.  Our  children  will 
be  more  intelligent  purchasers  than  we.  Of  the  great  army  of 
school  children,  a  small  group  have  the  rare  talent,  which,  with 
proper  training,  will  develop  into  the  art  of  designing.  The 
pupils  endowed  with  this  rare  talent  should  be  selected  from  our 
schools  and  their  gifts  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment; they  should  be  trained  by  the  state.  How  enthusiastically 
we  develop  our  mineral  resources,  our  mines  of  iron  and  gold, 
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but  fail  to  realize  the  riches  that  would  result  from  developing 
the  minds  of  our  youth ! 

My  appeal  tb  the  Art  Department  of  the  future,  my  appeal 
to  you,  is  to  assist  in  this  work  of  education.  Mobilize  all  of 
your  forces;  educate  the  artist  who  is  the  designer,  the  manu- 
facturer who  is  the  producer,  and  the  public  who  is  the  con- 
sumer, and  thus  raise  the  standard  of  good  taste  in  America. 

1.  It  should  work  for  the  creation  of  Art  Commissions 
for  cities  and  states. 

2.  The  abolishment  of  bill-boards. 

3.  The  erection  of  worthy  monuments. 

4.  The  study  of  art  in  every  school. 

5.  For  Industrial  Schools  supported  by  government. 

6.  For  better  designed  articles  of  both  necessity  and  luxury. 

7.  For  art  in  every  home. 

8.  For  an  annual  exhibition  of  art  in  every  community. 

9.  For  a  community  library  of  art  books,  and  reproduc- 
tions of  great  paintings. 

10.  For  the  establishment  of  State  Museums. 

11.  For  Americanization  by  showing  and  encouraging  the 
art  of  other  nations. 

12.  For  thrift  by  buying  fewer  things  of  better  quality. 

13.  For  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Department  of  Art 
to  foster  native  talent. 

14.  And  for  inumerable  other  things,  the  limitations  of 
this  convention  will  not  allow  me  to  enumerate. 

For  art  is  the  wonder  of  the  world !  It  is  never  completed ; 
it  is  like  our  great  mountain  ranges  piled  one  above  another; 
each  attainment  gained  is  an  incentive  to  something  higher,  and 
you  can  spend  your  life  climbing  up  the  heights  but  the  moun- 
tains of  achievement  will  always  rise  before  you! 

OVERSEAS  UNIT  REPORT 
Miss  Hallie  Jamieson,  Texas 

When  the  President  gave  to  you  her  report  of  your  activities 
in  the  past  two  years,  she  told  you  that  a  Unit  was  sent  overseas, 
composed  of  two  young  women  from  each  state  in  the  Union,  to 
bear  to  the  soldiers  in  France  your  messages  of  love  and  the  ideals 
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of  the  womanhood  of  America  and  she  called  us  the  daughters 
of  the  Federation.  We,  indeed,  felt  as  we  sailed  away  from  the 
home  shores  that  we  were  the  daughters  of  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs.  We  were  going  to  serve  the  greatest  soldiers 
in  all  the  world.  We  bore  on  our  collars  the  insignia  of  our 
country.  We  bore  on  our  sleeves  your  insignia — ^the  greatest 
organization  of  womanhood  in  all  the  world.  Truly,  we  had  a 
great  heritage  to  live  up  to  in  France.  You,  as  you  sit  before 
us  now,  your  hearts  full  of  interest  in  us,  your  faces  full  of 
tenderness  toward  us,  your  prayers  reaching  up  to  us,  are  but 
an  image  of  that  which  each  girl  carried  in  her  heart  as  she 
went  overseas. 

You  had  said  to  us  clearly  in  spirit  there  is  a  great  work  to 
be  done  which  I  cannot  go  to  do.  I  must  stay  at  home  with  a 
less  spectacular  task  of  keeping  the  home  fires  burning,  but  I  can 
send  you  out  on  this  mission,  the  like  of  which  no  womanhood 
of  all  the  world  has  ever  dared  to  respond  to.  I  can  send  you 
out  in  my  name.  I  do  not  know  what  will  be  your  message  to  me 
when  you  return.  I  can  only  say  to  you:  Go.  Remember  first 
that  you  belong  to  your  country,  then  that  you  are  my  missionary, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  that  you  are  an  American  woman,  and 
so  we  went  feeling  that  the  spirit  of  you  was  with  us,  as  we  see 
you  here  before  us  now,  and  that  spirit  of  youth  followed  us  in  all 
of  our  activities  into  Southern  France  where  we  carried  memories 
of  you  to  himdreds  of  thousands  of  American  soldiers  up  into 
the  empty  dreary  sectors  just  behind  the  lines  where  only  thoughts 
of  you  made  the  endless  days  go  by,  and  many  a  time  these  boys 
have  gathered  about  us  and  have  read  on  our  arms  your  insignia : 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Gubs'  Unit,  and  they  said  to  us : 
What  does  that  mean?  And,  we  told  them  how  we  were  sent 
and  why,  and  they  stood  for  a  few  moments  in  silence  and  then 
some  fellow  said :  "You  know,  the  women  have  certainly  stood 
by  us  in  this  thing  anyhow."  And  another  fellow  said:  "My 
mother  belongs  to  a  Club,  I  bet  she  gave  some  money  to  send 
you  over  here." 

And  now  we  come  to  tell  you  in  just  a  few,  brief  words 
something  of  what  we  did  overseas.  We,  as  you  know,  were 
supposed  to  be  only  on  leave  area  duty — a  leave  area  tmit — ^we 
were  scattered  as  we  were  needed,  and  we,  so  far  as  we  can 
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determine,  were  engaged  in  every  activity  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
cfxcept  one,  and  it  was  through  no  fault  of  ours  or  theirs  that 
wc  escaped  this.  Most  of  us  had  two  assignments.  Many  of  us 
went  down  into  the  leave  areas  in  the  southern  part  of  France, 
where  there  were  beautiful  camps  and  theatres,  and  the  biggest 
public  buildings  that  were  taken  over  by  the  "Y"  and  converted 
into  leave  areas ;  and  the  boys  were  sent  from  the  northern  area 
down  there  for  two  brief  weeks  of  sunshine  and  beauty  of  France, 
where  there  were,  best  of  all,  "beaucoup"  American  girls.  They 
came  back  up  into  the  leave  areas  and  spoke  of  Southern  France 
and  Heaven  as  being  synonymous. 

The  work  of  these  girls  began  early  in  the  morning  by  a 
hike  with  fifty  or  sixty  men  along  the  roads  and  up  the  sides  of 
the  mountains.  Then  they  came  back  to  serve  breakfast  to  the 
men.  Then  an  informal  dance,  then  dinner  served  by  the  g^rls 
again,  then  another  dance  or  a  hike  or  a  picnic,  and  the  g^rls 
served  them  refreshments.  They  danced  until  11:30,  and  they 
never  missed  a  dance. 

In  contrast  to  this  leave  area  were  the  huts  up  in  Northern 
France  where  some  of  the  girls  were  sent  in  proportion  of  one 
g^rl  to  three  or  four  thousand  men.  You  can  imagine  her  popu- 
larity. The  dances  up  there  w.ere  quite  different  in  the  leave  area. 
For  a  dance  floor  they  had  four  squares  of  readymade  flooring 
put  down  in  the  mud,  and  as  the  fellows  danced,  the  flooring  oozed 
and  gave  as  the  dance  proceeded.  There  were  four  or  five  prls 
often  to  several  hundred  men.  Many  times  when  these  parties 
were  given  the  men  walked  for  kilometers  to  see  a  real  American 
girl,  and  especially  if  she  had  come  from  anywhere  close  from 
home,  and  a  thousand  miles  was  quite  close  in  France.  Although 
the  rain  poured  and  poured,  we  were  told  that  wherever  news 
of  an  American  girl's  having  arrived  in  the  area  was  brought,  the 
commissaries  promptly  sold  out  of  shoe  polish  that  day. 

We  won  the  confidence  of  those  men,  we  entered  into  their 
lives,  wc  realized  we  stood  as  you  to  them.  There  was  never 
anything  personal.  We  were  always  representative  of  the  women 
back  home,  and  this  confidence  of  yourself  and  others  struck  and 
kept  burning  the  spark  of  the  divine. 

Another  important  part  of  the  work  was  done  up  in  Germany. 
These  girls  had  the  hardest  of  all  the  work  to  do.    There  was 
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much  that  they  meant  in  the  way  of  spreading  the  siprit  of 
America  to  those  men  when  all  the  propaganda  of  a  nation's 
machinery  was  attempting  to  tear  down  4he  morale  of  the  men. 

Then  there  were  the  girls  who  did  the  rolling  canteen  work, 
canteens  loaded  with  chocolate  which  they  dispensed  to  soldiers 
who  could  not  come  to  them. 

Other  activities  were  the  hut  mother ;  girls  were  sent  to  the 
international  and  Belgian  camps  where  the  nation's  politics  were 
attacked,  and  in  this  very  great  crisis,  thege  girls  were  used  to 
show  that  America  stood  for  the  ideals  of  womanhood  and  I 
think  that  they  stood  for  that  for  them. 

I  wish  we  could  tell  you  how  fine  your  American  boys  were. 
We  feel  that  we,  more  than  anybody  else,  could  tell  you  of  the 
splendid  manhood  that  was  there.  We  should  like  to  thank  you 
for  the  privilege  of  sending  us  over,  and  we  appreciate  your 
confidence  in  us. 

REPORT  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 
Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Abbott,  Chairman 

Gathering  data  from  the  secretary  of  our  late  departed 
Chairman,  Mrs.  William  D.  Steele,  I  find  that  she  went  to  the 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Conference  meeting  and  attended  state  meet- 
ings in  Ohio,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Florida  and  Georgia. 
She  had  special  circulars  prepared  by  the  Chairman  of  War 
Service  on  "Americanization  Through  Music"  which  proved 
extremely  valuable  and  much  in  demand  by  State  Chairmen. 
The  plate  was  lost  and  Mrs.  Oberndorfer  had  a  new  one  made 
and  more  pamphlets  printed  for  the  biennial  meeting. 

Terese  Armitage,  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  Mrs. 
Tunnell,  prepared  a  series  of  programs  of  "American  Folk 
Music"  which  also  proved  a  great  practical  help  to  the  music 
clubs  of  the  Federation. 

Henrietta  Baker  Low  prepared  many  pamphlets  and  wrote 
hundreds  of  letters  regarding  the  development  of  Community 
Music.  Her  song  sheet  of  ten  high-grade  songs,  prepared  for 
the  Music  Conference  of  this  convention,  is  a  splendid  contri- 
bution, and  if  it  could  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  del- 
egates planning  to  attend  this  biennial  months  ahead  of  the  meet- 
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ing,  think  what  singing  we  would  have  had.  Not  a  stereotyped, 
bored  effort  to  repeat  the  old,  worn  songs,  but  a  stimulating 
lifting  of  the  human  voice  in  fresh  and  lovely  songs.  This  would 
have  added  an  element  of  beauty  not  possible  without  preparation. 

In  1920,  when  I  was  forced  to  take  up  the  work  of  the 
Music  Department,  I  sent  out  questionnaires  to  all  forty-eight 
Music  Chairmen.  I  received  twenty-eight  replies,  and  find  that 
twelve  of  the  State  Chairmen  expect  to  attend. 

The  reports  received,  stressed  Community  Singing  and 
learning  the  words  of  patriotic  songs.  In  many  states  the  Chair- 
men are  cooperating  with  the  Music  Teachers'  Associations  for 
obtaining  credits  in  the  public  schools  for  the  study  of  music. 
Iowa  is  making  a  research  of  its  own  creative  state  talent.  North 
Dakota  and  Wyoming  are  working  toward  making  a  State  Music 
Teachers'  Association.  New  Jersey  is  proudly  showing  a  beau- 
tiful water  color  picture  of  the  studio  for  musicians  the  Music 
Department  of  that  progressive  state  has  undertaken  to  build 
at  the  MacDowell  Art  Colony,  at  Peterborough,  N.  H.  New 
York  gives  a  prize  for  the  best  composition  written  by  a  club 
woman  in  the  state.  Idaho  and  Alabama  have  outstanding 
reports. 

I  sent  out  invitations  to  all  the  leading  publishing  houses 
in  the  country  to  send  table  displays  to  Des  Moines  for  obser- 
vation and  study  by  those  needing  material  for  home,  school, 
community  or  church  work. 

At  the  Music  Conference  the  following  subjects  are  to  be 
discussed : 

"The  Future  of  Community  Singing/'  paper  prepared  by 
Mrs.  Low,  presented  and  interpreted  by  Mrs.  Abbott.  Illus- 
trated by  Miss  Latta,  of  Philadelphia. 

"ifusic  in  Education,"  presented  by  Mrs.  Frances  Elliott 
Qark,  with  song  illustrations  by  Geoffrey  O'Hara. 

"Making  America  a  Musical  Nation,*'  by  Mrs.  F.  A.  Seiber- 
ling,  President  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs. 

"Music  in  Industry,"  by  Frank  E.  Morton.  Director  Music 
Industries,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

"Americanization  Through  Music,'*  by  Mrs.  Marx  Obern- 
dorfer,  with  illustrations  by  Mr.  Oberndorfer  and  Bergliot 
Tillish.    • 
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"English  as  a  Singing  Language,"  presented  and  illustrated 
by  rioUis  Edison  Davenny. 

The  Music  Luncheon  will  bring  visiting  and  local  musicians 
together  with  a  spirit  of  friendly  appreciation. ' 

^y  most  sincere  appreciation  is  due  to  my  entire  commit- 
tee for  the  immediate  and  cheerful  support  they  gave  me  in  this 
very  trying  and  difficult-position.  Mrs.  Qark  and  Mrs.  Obem- 
dorfer  have  contributed  not  only  their  personal  attendance,  but 
have  been  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the  splendid  array  of 
talent  which  will  make  the  music  of  the  convention  notable. 
I  have  done  my  best  to  deserve  an  honorable  discharge,  first,  to 
justify  Mrs.  Steele's  faith  in  me;  next,  because  I  wanted  to 
help  in  establishing  a  friendly,  harmonious  relation  between  the 
Genial  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  the  National  Feder- 
ation of  Music  Qubs,  of  which  I  am  an  officer.  The  General 
Federation  is  the  mother  of  all  women's  organizations.  The 
National  Federation  just  represents  one  arm  of  her  service  and 
should  always  be  ready  to  assist  and  serve  when  called  upon  to 
do  so.  As  I  leave  the  service  of  the  General  Federation  with 
this  administration,  I  thank  the  Board  most  warmly  for  their 
courtesy  to  me  during  this  difficult  period  which  devolved  upon 
me  through  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Steele's  leadership. 

CLUB    DEVELOPMENT    IN    MUSIC 
Mrs.  Ida  Gray  Scott,  Chairman 

During  the  year  I  have  answered  himdreds  of  letters  from 
all  over  the  country  asking  what  clubs  could  do  for  the  Amer- 
icanization of  music.  A  summary  of  the  suggestions  follow: 
First,  a  study  of  music  history  with  illustrative  programs  as  being 
both  interesting  and  educational;  second,  community  singing 
wherever  and  whenever  possible;  third,  the  promotion  of  sing- 
ing societies  and  the  giving  of  music  festivals  each  year ;  fourth, 
the  organization  of  orchestras  and  bands;  fifth,  recognition  of 
our  American  composers  and  musical  artists;  sixth,  to  encour- 
age music  in  the  home,  and,  seventh,  state  opera  Companies. 

I  believe  the  past  two  years  have  been  the  most  wonderful 
in  the  history  of  the  Music  Department  imder  the  brilliant  lead- 
ership of  our  beloved  chairman,  Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Steele,  and  that 
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» 

many  of  the  things  planned  by  her  have  been  accomplished.  She 
gave  us  the  inspiration. 

The  socialization  of  music  through  community  singing  has 
been  a  tremendous  force  for  making  ours  a  musical  nation  and 
for  making  music  a  paf t  of  the  everyday  life  of  the  people. 

It  is  our  place  as  members  of  the  great  G.  F.  W.  C.  to  try 
to  make  the  world  better,  and  we  should  take  cognizance  of  con- 
ditions as  we  find  them  and  make  a  determined  effort  to  improve 
them. 

Municipal  concerts  in  every  city  could  give  employment  to 
hundreds  of  musicians  that  need  it.  Grand  opera  as  a  state  insti- 
tution would  prove  educational  to  both  the  public  and  ambitious 
yoimg  singers.  If  our  government  would  but  help  with  a  sub- 
sidy for  opera  as  it  does  in  Russia  then  there  would  be  opera 
in  every  city  in  America.  The  public  would  learn  to  like  good 
music  instead  of  the  popular  variety,  yoimg  singers  would  have 
the  experience  which  leads  to  greatness  and  hundreds  of  musi- 
cians would  have  congenial  employment. 

This  closes  my  third  term  as  a  member  of  the  Music  Com- 
mittee of  the  G.  F.  W.  C.  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  enjoyed 
the  work  thoroughly.  My  heart  is  with  the  Federation  in  all  of 
the  good  work  of  the  future. 

FOLK  MUSIC 
Mrs.  George  R.  Tunnell,  Chairman 

The  demand  for  material  for  the  study  of  folk  music  is 
very  great.  Many  of  the  requests  came  from  clubs  in  small  towns 
where  the  libraries  are  inadequate. 

As  the  committee  is  a  new  one  there  was  no  printed  matter 
prepared  and  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  chairman  to  reply  to 
these  requests  in  detail. 

The  very  capable  "advisory"  of  the  committee,  Miss  Therese 
Armitage,  during  the  latter  year  prepared  a  pamphlet  of  pro- 
grams of  American  folk  music,  giving  selections  for  programs, 
with  names  of  publishers  and  bibliography  with  names  of  pub- 
lishers. 

Owing  to  the  illness  and  passing  of  our  dear  Mrs.  Steele, 
these  were  not  printed  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  requests 
for  them. 
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In  order  that  the  work  of  this  committee  may  be  carried  on 
to  the  best  advantage,  we  suggest  that  a  quantity  of  these  pro- 
grams be  printed  and  also  that  a  sum  be  allowed  for  the  printing 
of  short-story  pamphlets  of  the  folk  music  of  America  be  mailed 
with  these  programs. 

REPORT  OF  CIVICS  DEPARTMENT 
Mrs.  Bessie  Leach  Priddy,  Chairman 

Two  more  years  of  world  life  and  club  life  have  rolled  away 
and  we  are  again  at  the  season  of  our  general  biennial  session. 
The  period  of  1918-1920  has  been  as  varied  and  vital,  and 
dynamic,  as  any  period  the  world  has  ever  seen,  or  perhaps  will 
ever  again  experience.  Stupendous  changes  in  international  pol- 
itics, in  national  territorial  boundaries,  in  governmental  ideals 
and  party  alignments  are  occurring.  Trade  and  industry  present 
a  vast  array  of  complex  problems,  the  solution  of  which  stagger 
the  most  learned.  Qass  and  sex  are  more  self-conscious  than 
ever  before,  jealous  in  defense  of  prerogative,  militant  in  quest 
of  justice. 

In  the  face  of  this  world  condition  each  social  institution  is 
subjected  constantly  to  question  and  investigation,  and  every 
social  institution  finds  readjustment  to  new  conditions  imperative. 
In  fact,  a  social  institution  such  as  ours  continues  to  live  only  as 
it  can  adjust  itself  so  as  to  contiguously  minister  to  social  need. 

The  Civics  Department  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  has  during  the  last  two  years  been  keenly  con- 
scious of  the  constantly  changing  aspects  of  our  social  needs,  and 
it  has  earnestly  endeavored  to  readjust  methods  and  materials  in 
order  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy 
we  are  issuing  thousands  of  these  leaflets,  feeling  that  a  call  that 
briefly  points  the  way  to  concrete  civic  service  and  reaches  many 
is  the  most  valuable  present  service. 

Qub  women  have  a  perfected  and  far-reaching  organization. 
They  have  the  spirit  of  social  service,  they  are  full  of  energy  and 
conscious  of  latent  power,  their  interest  in  public  problems  is 
intense  and  altruistic,  but  always  you  hear  the  question,  "But 
what  can  we  do?"  and  "How  can  we  do  it?" 

Of  course,  the  only  adequate  way  to  answer  these  questions 
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would  be  for  the  Federation  to  operate  a  large  Civics  Bureau,  in 
which  whole-time,  trained  and  paid  workers  collected  aad  pub- 
lished data  in  regard  to  achievements  in  civic  progress,  either 
initiated  or  accomplished  by  club  women,  and  this  bureau  should 
also  ascertain  and  give  out  methods  used  in  these  successful  civic 
ventures.  From  this  bureau  should  go  out  also  not  only  speakers 
but  expert  civic  organizers,  who  could  go  into  communities  and 
aid  women  in  planning  and  conducting  campaigns  for  important 
civic  advancement  projects. 

Until  that  golden  day  dawns,  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  club  women  over  and  over  again  to  the  various 
lines  of  civic  work  lying  waiting  for  willing  hands  and  fervent 
hearts  to  undertake,  and  to  give  to  them  such  model  civic  pro- 
grams and  reading  references  as  shall  make  them  full  of  the 
spirit  of  civic  service  and  at  least  a  little  instructed  in  modern 
theories  of  social  progress  and  social  control. 

Prior  to  1914  Federation  workers  were  chiefly  employed  in 
giving  women  in  general  the  vision  of  the  great  field  of  civic 
usefulness  into  which  they  might  enter.  Miss  Zona  Gale  did  a 
wonderful  work  from  1912  to  1914  in  developing  an  order  for 
civic  service  in  baptizing  for  a  community  spirit.  From. 1914  to 
1916  Mrs.  Zimmerman  presented  a  program  of  definite,  possible, 
concrete,  civic  work,  stressing  wisely  continuity  of  effort.  From 
1916  to  1918  energies  of  the  department  centered  on  issuing  a 
handbook  outlining  the  fields  of  possible  civic  work  and  furnish- 
ing references  for  aid  from  texts  and  other  civic  agencies. 

During  1918-1920,  particularly  in  the  last  year,  hundreds  of 
inquiries  as  to  methods  in  civic  work  have  been  answered,  thou- 
sands of  pieces  of  literature  have  been  given  on  civic  subjects. 
Not  one-half  of  the  requests  for  the  last  form  of  activity  could 
be  met.  Circular  letters,  magazine  articles  and  new  leaflets  have 
from  time  to  time  been  issued,  and  the  department  has,  of  course, 
cooperated  in  the  general  work  of  the  Federation,  particularly 
in  Americanization  work.  National  conventions  of  civic  asso- 
ciations have  been  attended. 

In  closing  this  four-year  period  of  work  two  things  stand 
out  conspicuously  in  our  convictions:  first,  the  great  necessity 
for  the  institution  and  maintenance  of  the  above  mentioned  Civics 
Bureau,  if  the  great  potency  of  club  women  for  civic  work  is  to 
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be  fully  utilized;  second,  two  new  phases  for  women's  civic 
activity,  civic  power  and  cooperation  with  other  civic-minded 
organizations. 

Once  we  were  something  of  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness 
in  the  matter  of  civic  improvement;  now  numberless  organiza- 
tions of  both  sexes  are  working  along  this  line.  Once  we  came 
as  pleaders,  praying  to  the  powers  that  a  little  money  might  be 
voted,. that  laws  might  be  made  or  enforced  for  this  or  that  civic 
good.  Now  we  ourselves  are  masters  of  fate,  and  if  we  but  will 
work  for  civic  progress  and  learn  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
cooperating  wisely  with  those  working  for  like  causes  and  using 
our  ballots  with  courage  and  wisdom,  we  shall  indeed  be  able  soon 
to  invoke  the  longed-for  day  of  civic  righteousness. 

Not  long  ago  a  great  man  passed  our  way,  and  now  when 
he  has  departed  friend  and  foe  reverently  quote  his  wisdom.  In 
1912  in  Carnegie  Hall,  Theodore  Roosevelt  said,  "In  the  long 
fight  for  righteousness  the  watchword  for  all  of  us  is,  'spend  and 
be  spent.'  It  is  of  little  matter  whether  anyone  fails  or  succeeds, 
but  the  cause  shall  not  fail,  for  it  is  the  cause  of  mankind."  And 
so  in  this  fight  for  civic  betterment,  I  commend  to  the  club  women 
of  America  a  like  philosophy :  Spend  and  be  spent,  and  falter  not 
in  your  fight  for  the  onward  progress  of  mankind. 

GREETINGS  FROM  PIONEER  WORKERS 
Mrs.  D.  T.  S.  Denison. 

The  greeting  which  the  Pioneer  Workers  give  to  you  this 
morning  is  an  epitome  of  love  and  pleasure  at  bringing  this 
greeting  to  this  great  body  of  earnest  women,  and  sorrow  that 
the  one  who  brought  it  so  many  times,  that  the  voice  of  one  who 
brought  it  so  many  times  is  forever  stilled.  You  all  remember, 
perhaps,  that  the  motto  of  the  Pioneer  Workers  is  "Follow  the 
Light,"  and  every  Pioneer  Worker  who  misses  a  Biennial  feels 
that  the  light  is  dim. 

It  does  not  require  years  to  make  a  Pioneer.  Every  woman 
who  comes  to  this  Convention  with  a  new  thought,  with  a  fresh 
plan,  is  a  Pioneer.  We  have  struck  the  light,  but  we  follow 
you,  and  trust  you  to  carry  the  light  on  undimmed  so  this  is 
the  greeting  from  the  Pioneer  Workers  to  the  fresh  body  of 
Pioneers  who  will  still  carry  on  the  light. 
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GREETING  FROM  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF 

WOMEN  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mrs.  Fhiip  N.  Moore^  President. 

I  have  the  honor  of  bringing  from  thirty  other  national  or- 
ganizations greetings  to  you  as  one  of  the  organizations  in  the 
National  Council  of  Women.  These  greetings  from  the  other 
organizations  are  just  as  warm  as  my  heart  can  make  them  and 
you  know,  those  of  you  whom  I  have  welcomed  here  so  many 
times,  at  so  many  Biennials,  know  that  my  heart  is  with  you. 

The  greeting  that  I  wish  to  add  to  that  of  the  National 
Council  is  also  the  greeting  from  the  International  Cbimcil, 
since  Lady  Aberdeen,  the  President  of  that  Council,  was  with 
us  four  years  ago.  The  Quinquennial  Meeting  of  that  organi- 
zation is  to  be  held  in  Christiania,  Norway,  in  September. 

We  have  the  largest  of  all  the  National  Councils  of  the 
world  in  the  United  States — ^ten  million  in  niunbers,  conserva- 
tively estimated,  but  there  are  estimated  twenty-five  millions 
from  the  twenty-five  countries  in  the  International  Council. 

The  greeting  that  I  bring  to  you  today  brings  one  other 
point,  that  in  connection  with  the  Delegates  and  Alternates  who 
go  to  this  Convention  in  Christiania,  the  appointment  has  been 
made  of  Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Winter,  of  the  General  Federation, 
as  one  of  the  delegates. 


FRIDAY,  JUNE  18 


AFTERNOON  SESSION— ART  CONFERENCE 

Held  at  Woman's  Qub  House,  Mrs.  Cyrus  E.  Perkins,  Chair- 
man, presiding.    The  program  of  the  conference  was  as  follows: 

Civic  Beauty,  America's  Vital  Need Anna  Maxwell  Jones 

Report  of  Program  Exhibits  of  Industrial  Art..Mrs.  George  Starr 
Individuality  in  Great  American  Artists.  .Mrs.  Rose  V.  S.  Berry 

The  Value  of  Graphic  Art Mrs.  H.  B.  Burnett 

Report  of  the  Pottery  Exhibit Mrs.  Anna  R.  Morey 

Art  for  Home's  Sake Mrs.  Walter  S.  Little 

Menace  of  the  Billboard Joseph  Pennell 
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REPORT  OF  PROGRAM  EXHIBITS  OF  INDUSTRIAL 

ART 

Mrs.  George  Starr,  Chairman 

• 

The  programs  and  exhibits  in  my  charge  have  been  booked 
in  forty  states  since  a  beginning  was  made  in  1917  with  Exhibit 
1,  Art  Posters,  a  collection  of  foreign  and  American  advertising 
posters  of  a  size  to  be  easily  exhibited  by  clubs;  recommended 
by  the  Brooklyn  Museum  and  lent -to  the  General  Federation 
by  the  International  Art  Service,  New  York  City. 

In  1918  a  lecture  on  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  with 
readings  from  the  English  poets  and  illustrations  of  the  work 
of  this  group  of  painters,  was  added  as  an  art  entertainment  and 
became  Program  No.  2. 

Inspired  by  the  tableaux  prepared  to  illustrate  fashion  de- 
sign by  the  Home  Economics  Department  at  the  New  York 
Biennial,  a  lecture  with  plans  for  similar  tableaux  and  music  was 
completed  to  become  known  as  the  History  of  Costume,  Pro- 
gram No.  3. 

An  exhibit  of  twenty  photographs  of  rare,  hand-woven 
coverlets  and  antique  and  modem  quilts  was  then  arranged  and 
became  the  most  popular  of  our  programs,  known  as  Quilts  and 
Coverlets ;  Handicraft  of  our  Grandmothers'  Day,  Program  No.  4. 

The  war  brought  a  demand  for  a  patriotic  exhibit,  which 
was  composed  of  twenty  war  posters  from  designs  by  American 
artists  and  a  lecture  on  the  uses  of  art  in  warfare.  A  list  of 
martial  music  and  playlet  "Women  in  War,"  is  included  in  this 
Program  No.  5. 

"Legends  and  Paintings  of  Old  Florence,"  the  most  recent 
addition,  and  No.  6  in  the  list  of  programs,  is  illustrated  with 
colored  prints  of  Florentine  paintings,  now  in  the  galleries  at 
Florence,  and  includes  readings  from  Dante  and  Browning, 
some  legends  of  Florence,  and  music. 

A  request  for  an  exhibit  of  basketry  inspired  the  chairman 
to  prepare  a  program  on  this  subject,  and  to  assemble  twenty 
baskets  by  craft  workers  of  Deerfield.  the  Kentucky  and  Carolina 
mountains,  the  natives  of  the  West  Indies,  Panama,  Mexico,  our 
Indian  reservations,  and  from  the  European  peasantry. 

Also  in  preparation  is  a  lecture  with  illustrations  of  weavers 
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and  looms  of  many  countries,  which  will  be  entitled  '^'Myths 
and  Legends  of  the  Hand-woven  Rug/' 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
New  York  for  clubwomen  in  the  Eastern  sections,  and  the  Chi- 
cago Art  Institute  for  clubwomen  in  the  West,  twenty  slides 
are  kept  for  our  use  during  the  Christmas  season  for  the  Nativity 
Program,  which  is  in  use  from  November  until  the  holidays. 
This  entertainment  gro\ys  in  popular  favor  each  year  and  was 
used  by  church,  social  settlement  and  neighborhood  groups  as 
an  indoor  community  service,  for  church  auditorium  or  motion 
picture  theatres.  Text  accompanies  the  slides  to  explain  the 
pictures  shown  on  the  screen;  readings  and  music,  plans  for 
decoration  of  the  room,  etc.,  are  included. 

A  nominal  fee,  $2.50,  plus  postage  two  ways,  (express  de- 
livery should  never  be  risked)  is  required  for  each  of  the  pro- 
grams, payable  when  the  booking  is  made.  This  covers  cost  of 
typing  and  minor  expenses  only.  No  profit  can  be  expected  from 
the  programs ;  being  typewritten  and  handled  constantly  by  those 
who  use  the  readings  for  rehearsal,  their  existence  is  necessarily 
ephemeral  and  constant  renewal  of  materials  is  necessary. 

General  appreciation  of  the  function  of  the  programs  has 
been  gratifying  to  the  originator  of  the  idea,  who  believed  that 
a  demand  for  the  programs  would  be  created  and  offered  them 
to  the  General  Federation  after  they  had  been  tried  out  before 
an  average  club. 

They  are  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  a  high  priced  enter- 
tainment, which  is  beyond  the  means  of  the  average  club. 

The  General  Federation  Magazine  has  been  of  great  as- 
sistance in  promoting  publicity,  and  two  state  club  magazines 
have  helped  by  publishing  a  list  of  programs  when  sent  to  them. 

Many  requests  for  information  and  help  in  preparing  pa- 
pers on  topics  on  Industrial  Art  have  been  complied  with  by 
the  chairman  who  is  making  this  report.  Year  Books  received 
from  clubs  who  found  delightful  study  in  such  topics  as  wall 
paper,  furniture,  china,  tapestries,  laces  and  other  textiles, 
baskets,  books,  and  metals  from  iron  to  gold  proved  how  at- 
tractive prosaic  subjects  may  become  when  embellished  by  fancy. 

An  Ohio  club  Year  Book  showed  a  complete  year's  study 
of  Industrial  Art  and  is  so  full  of  suggestions  for  others  that 
these  topics  chosen  from  its  yerr  book,  are  recommended: 
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Basketry,  the  Mother  of  Pottery. 

Coinage,  Teakettles  and  History, 

The  Romance  of  Wrought  Iron, 

Looking  Glasses,  Old  and  New, 

In  the  Depths  of  the  Sea:  Corals  and  Pearls. 

The  Chairman  has  attended  local  meetings  to  encourage 
the  study  of  Industrial  Art  and  lent  exhibits  gratis  for  vanoub 
war  relief  funds;  has  exhibited  posters  in  classrooms  for  art 
study  at  the  public  schools,  lent  same  free  to  other  educational 
institutions,  displayed  all  exhibits  at  the  Kentucky  Federation 
meeting  in  1918,  and  at  two  district  meetings  in  Kentucky  in 
1919.  Magazine  articles  to  aid  club  study  on  the  subject  of  lace, 
metals,  coverlets,  posters,  hand-woven  shawls  were  mailed  on 
request.  Topics  for  program  study  were  suggested  to  seven 
clubs;  four  outlines  of  study  were  prepared,  and  manufacturers' 
addresses  forwarded  to  inquirers.  Mailed  circulars  to  thirty- 
three  chairmen  of  art — their  receipt  was  acknowledged  by  two. 
Several  cancellations  of  bookings  were  due  to  transportation 
difficulties  and  epidemic.  Disappointment  to  the  next  club  was 
caused  by  delay  in  certain  clubs'  shipment  of  the  program  to 
the  next  club,  thereby  failing  to  maintain  the  schedule. 

The  Pennsylvania  Art  Chairman,  Mrs.  Ross  K.  Barrows, 
was  especially  helpful  to  the  chairman  in  arranging  a  circuit  for 
one  of  the  programs.  A  flurry  of  disapproval  arose  there,  where 
objection  was  made  to  praise  of  German  poster  art  in  Exhibit 
No.  1.  The  lecture  on  Art  "Posters  advocates  training  American 
artists  and  the  establishment  of  Industrial  Art  schools,  for*  the 
purpose  of  competing  with  Germany  and  France  in  industry. 
Happily,  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Art,  State  College,  Pa., 
who  exhibited  the  posters,  approved  their  circulation  and  the 
incident  was  closed.  For  1920  this  lecture  will  be  brought  up 
to  date  and  include  examples  of  British,  American  and  French 
war  posters. 

THE  VALUE  OF  GRAPHIC  ART 
Report  of  the  Chairman  or  Prints  of  the  Art  Department 

The  Chairman,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Burnet,  has  been  greatly  encour- 
aged at  the  growing  demand  for  the  exhibits  and  lectures  on  art 
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subjects.  Inquiries  have  come  and  material  aid  has  been  given 
in  Canada,  as  well  as  almost  every  state  in  the  Union,  by  corre- 
spondence and  exhibits. 

The  study  of  art  means  more  than  work  with  history  or 
text-book.  The  splendid  exhibits  of  prints  owned  and  sent  out 
by  the  Art  Department  has  made  it  possible  for  the  club  women 
far  from  art  centers  to  see,  to  touch  and  to  know  something  of 
the  work  of  the  great  American  painters.  The  print  exhibits 
were  started  with  one  collection,  the  colored  reproduction  of 
thirty-six  of  the  noted  paintings  in  the  Chicago  Art  Institute, 
with  a  lecture  on  "Contemporary  American  Art."  Next  was 
added  what  is  known  as  "The  Thistle"  prints,  which  show  the 
growth  and  development  of  American  art,  with  a  lecture  on  the 
same  subject.  The  importance  of  this  subject  made  it  necessary 
to  duplicate  this  exhibit,  placing  one  in  the  far  west,  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  as  the  one  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  supply 
the  demand  in  the  middle  states  and  the  east.  An  exhibit  was 
also  added  of  the  excellent  prints,  reproductions  of  the  paintings 
of  Jules  Guerin,  which  show  the  wonderful  technique  and  tonal 
quality  of  the  artist's  imusual  ability.  The  lecture  is  on  "Jules 
Guerin  and  His  Work."  There  are  three  photographic  exhibits 
of  present-day  American  artists'  work,  in  many  instances  show- 
ing their  paintings  in  the  great  museums  as  well  as  their  latest 
productions.  The  lecture  is  on  the  "Educational  Value  of  the 
Museum."  There  is  a  small  exhibit  with  copious  notes  on  Amer- 
ican sculptiu-e.  The  most  recent  addition  is  a  collection  of  wood- 
block prints  by  the  late  Helen  Hyde,  who  introduced  the  artistic 
viewpoint  of  the  Occident  to  the  painters  of  the  Orient  and  vice 
versa.  Our  pleasure  in  her  art  is  like  our  pleasure  in  the  art  of 
an  alien  race,  for  she  presents  unfamiliar  subjects  in  which  the 
initial  strength  of  the  purely  esthetic  makes  the  appeal.  The 
lecture  accompanying  this  exhibit  is  "Appreciation  of  the  Graphic 
Arts,"  emphasizing  the  value  of  print  collecting. 

The  growth  in  the  number  of  exhibits,  from  two  to  nine, 
shows  the  demand,  and  the  twenty  states  in  which  they  were 
exhibited  show  the  esteem  and  their  use  by  the  club  women.  The 
use  of  these  exhibits  might  have  been  much  greater  but  for  the 
many  obstacles  prevalent,  which  included  exhibits  lost  in  transit, 
poor  transportation,  strikes,  the  prevalence  of  blizzards  and  influ- 
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enza  to  the  extent  that  many  bookings  were  late  and  some  neces- 
sarily canceled. 

The  chairman  of  prints  has  worked  con  amore  to  assist  in 
the  study  and  appreciation  of  American  Art,  writing  a  score  of 
articles,  answering  inquiries  from  all  parts  of  the  country  con- 
cerning art  programs  for  clubs,  print  exhibits,  suggesting  prints 
suitable  for  the  home,  library,  club  house  and  school  room. 
During  the  two  years  119  splendid  prints  have  been  permanently 
placed,  thus  bringing  to  many  good  pictures  in  place  of  the  poor, 
or,  where  none  existed  before,  setting  a  standard  of  excellence 
and  a  definite  incentive  for  better  pictures  generally. 

This  work  has  been  accomplished  at  a  minimum  cost  to  the 
clubs,  barely  sufficient  to  keep  the  exhibits  in  condition,  whereas 
to  obtain  many  other  traveling  exhibits  it  is  necessary  to  belong 
to  an  organization  which  means  an  annual  fee  and  a  rental  far 
in  excess  of  that  charged  by  the  Art  Department  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Qubs.  The  Art  Department  reaches 
more  directly  the  club  women;  renders  a  more  valuable,  mate- 
rial assistance,  with  actual  results  pronounced  in  use  and  aj^re- 
ciation;  its  field  is  untrodden  and  without  a  counterpart,  with 
an  ever  widening  scope  for  its  work  as  it  reaches  into  distant 
places  far  from  art  centers,  assisting  as  a  vital  factor  in  creating 
higher  ideals,  setting  better  standards,  bringing  simple  joy  to 
the  people  and  helping  to  build  a  constructive  civilization. 

REPORT  OF  POTTERY  EXHIBIT 
Mrs.  Anna  R.  Morey,  Chairman 

The  exhibit  of  American  Pottery  has  had  the  most  suc- 
cessful record  of  activity  and  appreciation  during  the  past  bien- 
nial period  of  any  previous  year. 

The  attendance  as  reported  was  139,602,  and  all  exhibitions 
were  not  represented. 

The  exhibit  was  used  by  the  clubs  of  the  states  of  Tennes- 
see, Nebraska,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  North  Caro- 
lina, Kansas,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Arkansas,  Iowa;   22  cities. 

Two  hundred  pieces  of  pottery  were  sold.  With  this  exhibit 
we  have  created  a  love  for  our  American  pottery  where  before 
there  was  not  even  an  interest,  and  most  all  the  dates  are  filled 
for  the  coming  year. 
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SLIDES  OF  AMERICAN  PAINTINGS 

The  three  sets  of  slides  represent  our  American  artists  from 
the  early  period  to  the  paintings  of  today,  all  beautifully  colored. 
They  have  been  used  in  fifteen  states  during  the  past  two  years, 
and  offer  a  splendid  opportunity  to  study  the  best  of  our  painters 
in  our  art  work. 

"ART  FOR  HOME'S  SAKE" 

REPORT  OF  ART  IN  THE  HOME  SECTION  OF  ART 

DEPARTMENT 

Mrs.  Walter  S.  Little,  Chairman 

Acting  on  the  instructions  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Art  De- 
partment, the  new  Sub-Chairman  of  Art  in  the  Home,  on  her  ap- 
pointment in  January,  1919,  began  at  once  to  prepare  a  lecture 
on  her  subject  to  lend  to  the  clubs  for  use  with  slides,  and  also 
with  photographs. 

The  lecture  discusses  what  is  meant  by  Art  in  the  Home, 
stating  the  basic  principles  which  underlie  all  the  arts,  and  their 
application  and  the  specific  problems  of  the  house  in  its  setting,  the 
exterior  and  the  interior  of  the  house,  and  the  furnishing  of  the 
different  types  of  rooms.  It  is  not  technical,  not  written  from 
the  standpoint  of  an  interior  decorator,  but  gives  the  viewpoint 
of  an  "average  woman,"  whose  home  (attractive  to  her  friends) 
is  literally  of  her  own  designing  in  every  square  inch,  even  to 
the  least  curve  of  its  mouldings. 

The  talk  aims  to  help  the  makers  of  "average  homes,"  those 
who  are  making  new  ones,  those  who  are  refurnishing  older 
ones,  and  those  who  must  make  the  best  use  of  what  they  have. 
It  contends  that  the  artistic  home  is  not  of  necessity  today  a 
costly  one,  that  it  is  never  achieved  by  the  quantity  but  always 
by  the  quality  of  one's  possessions.  It  holds  that  beauty  in  the 
home  does  not  consist  in  the  display  of  the  merely  unusual  and 
queer,  nor  even  of  the  merely  new,  furnishings,  but  altogether 
in  the  tasteful  use  of  things  pleasantly  related  as  to  lines  and 
forms  and  colors.  In  brief,  the  house  beautiful  is  the  result  of 
the  orderly,  rhythmic,  and  harmonious  arrangement  of  furnish- 
ings, which  are  themselves,  in  both  structure  and  decoration, 
simple  and  suitable. 
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The  "House  Beautiful  Magazine"  most  kindly  gave  us  choice 
of  their  excellent  slides,  a  privilege  which  gave  a  range  and 
beauty  of  subject  which  it  would  have  taken  an  individual  years 
to  collect.  Three-fifths  of  our  slides  were  thus  secured  (several 
of  them  in  color),  and  the  remainder  were  made  from  our  own 
photographs  and  drawings.  The  courtesy  of  the  Allied  Wall- 
paper Industry  gave  us  a  fine  collection  of  wall-papers  which 
we  have  used  somewhat  in  illustrating  the  lecture  with  "pho- 
tographs" (really  moimted  pictures,  and  materials).  We  hope 
to  use  these  wall-papers  in  the  near  future  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
traveling  exhibit  of  materials  and  color  schemes  for  home  fur- 
nishing. 

We  are  greatly  encouraged  to  expand  the  work  and  the 
helps  offered  by  our  Section  of  the  Art  Department,  because  of 
the  reception  given  to  this  first  lending  lectiwe.  It  has  had  a 
prospctrous  year  of  eighteen  engagements,  and  needs  but  wider 
advertising  to  extend  the  area  of  its  usefulness.  It  has  been 
engaged  in  Massachusetts  by  the  Beverly,  Fitchburg,  Holyoke, 
Lawrence  (sorosis),  Leominster,  North  Eastern,  Randolph, 
Springfield  (twice)  and  Westfield  clubs,  by  Henderson  and  WU- 
son,  North  Carolina;  Corning,  N.  Y. ;  Riverton^  Iowa;  Mon- 
mouth, 111.;  Wahpeton,  North  Dakota,  and  by  the  Oklahoma 
Art  Department,  with  others  pending. 

Bookings  for  the  1920-1921  season  are  also  being  made.  It 
will  then  be  available  as  follows :  Eastern  States,  October,  April 
and  May;  Middle  Western  States,  November,  December  and 
January;  and  the  South,  February  and  March.  The  cost  with 
slides  is  $2.50  and  transportation  charges,  the  club  to  furnish  lan- 
tern and  operator.  The  ordinary  radiopticon  is  scarcely  strong 
enough  for  slides,  but  a  balopticon  or  similar  machine  gives  ex- 
cellent results.  The  cost  with  "photographs"  is  but  $1.00  and 
transportation,  for  the  small  clubs  without  lantern  facilities. 
Needless  to  say,  the  slides  have  the  great  advantage  of  giving 
illustration  and  text  simultaneously  to  all ;  yet  the  distribution  of 
pictures  after  or  during  the  talk  is  a  stimulus  to  informal  discus- 
sion which  may  be  profitable. 

In  either  case  the  club  furnishes  a  reader  for  the  lecture, 
a  typed  copy  of  which  is  sent.  Some  clubs  may  hesitate,  thinking 
a  lecture  read  perhaps  not  effective,  but  the  illustrated  lecture 
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can  be  so  given  by  a  good  reader,  without  serious  loss  of  ef- 
fect, we  are  sure,  certainly  this  one  has  been  so  used  with  much 
pleasure  by  some  large  clubs,  accustomed  to  fine  programs. 

We  knew  in  undertaking  this  work  that  we  could  count  on 
the  interest  of  clubwomen  in  anything  having  to  do  with  the 
home,  and  we  believe  that  other  lending  lectures  on  divisions 
or  phases  of  our  subject  would  be  welcome,  as  for  instance, 
"Color  Schemes  and  Wall  Coverings,"  "Selection  and  Hanging 
of  Pictures,"  "Choice  and  Placing  of  Fiumiture,"  etc.  This  is 
our  hope  for  the  futiu-e,  but  we  believe  we  were  right  to  pre- 
pare the  general  message  first. 

At  the  request  of  the  Art  Chairman  we  also  got  ready  early 
in  the  season  a  study-outline  with  brief  bibliography,  which  was 
published  in  the  Art  number  of  the.  General  Federation  Mag- 
azine (January,  1920).  Although  this  is  necessarly  much  con- 
densed, yet  it  is,  we  believe,  helpful  to  the  clubwoman  who  has 
a  paper'  to  prepare,  or  a  study-class  to  lead.  The  magazine  also 
published  a  brief  article  intended  to  suggest  the  scope  of  this 
section  of  the  Art  Department  and  the  significance  of  its  work 
to  the  clubs  and  to  individual  club  women. 

An  extensive  correspondence  has  included  inquiries  from 
every  state  east  of  the  Rockies,  varying  from  appeals  for  aid  in 
preparing  papers  or  programs,  to  queries  about  individual  homes, 
all  of  which  have  been  answered  promptly  and  helpfully  as  pos- 
sible. We  have  been  kept  in  touch  with  the  manufactiu-ers' 
standpoint  by  the  National  Association  of  Allied  Arts  and  In- 
dustries, with  that  of  art  workers  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Arts,  and  the  Art  Alliance,  and  we  commend  to  all  to  watch 
what  these  and  similar  organizations  are  saying  and  doing,  also 
what  they  offer  as  traveling  exhibits  and  as  helps. 

What  American  industries  need  greatly  is  more  trained  de- 
signers, and  more  design  schools,  matters  in  which  the  clubs 
may  work  indirectly, — but  a  vital  need  is  one  which  concerns 
us  all  directly,  and  that  is  the  need  for  a  "buying  public  with 
a  standard,"  women  who  know  what  is  good  in  design  and  hon- 
est in  workmanship,  and  who  demand  it  in  all  their  buying,  in 
order  to  foster  the  best  and  not  the  "shoddy"  in  our  manufac- 
ture. 

It  is  interesting  and  encouraging  to  note  the  increase  in  ap- 
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preciation  and  understanding  of  the  arts,  and  their  relation  to 
life,  which  has  come  about  in  a  score  of  years  in  this  new  coun- 
try of  ours,  formerly  so  absorbed  in  development  as  to  give  lit- 
tle or  no  thought  to  this  expression  of  the  ideal  in  beautiful  form. 
Many  influences  have  reacted  on  industry, — the  handicraft  move- 
ment, the  post-centennial  art  awakening,  our  public  school  art 
teaching,  all  have  helped  to  make  it  possible  for  everyone  who 
knows  how  to  create  an  artistic  home.  Many  of  our  club  women 
have  done  this  or  are  doing  it,  to  the  increased  joy  of  their  fam- 
ilies and  friends,  and  thus  meet  their  responsibility  towards  the 
art,  the  industries,  and  the  homes  of  the  future. 

Yet  we  do  find  club  women  who  would  hide  from  this  re- 
sponsibility behind  a  cloak  of  assumed  ignorance.  They  say, 
"I  do  not  know  anything  of  art,"  forgetful  that  they  have  daily 
dealings  with  art,  small  questions  involving  line,  form,  and  color, 
— and  have  an  unavoidable  share  in  their  homes  in  the  high 
duty  of  making  this  really  "America,  the  beautiful.''  To  such 
we  say  that  there  are  numberless  helps  at  hand  if  they  will  but 
use  them,  and  try  to  live  the  words,  "Whatsoever  things  are  love- 
ly, think  on  these  things." 

Unquestionably  if  we  do  study  the  "why"  of  beauty,  and 
learn  what  is  good  in  color  and  design,  and  strive  to  improve  our 
taste  and  deepen  our  appreciation,  we  shall  not  only  enrich  our 
own  lives,  but  we  shall  be  better  buyers,  better  home-makers, 
and  better  citizens. 

We  have  heard  of  Art  for  Art's  Sake,  and  Art  for  Life's 
Sake,  what  we  urge  on  thoughtful  club  women  is  Art  for  Home's 
Sake,  yours  and  all  others,  now  and  to  be. 

MENACE  OF  THE  BILL  BOARD 
Joseph   Pen n ell 

The  subject  that  I  have  been  asked  to  talk  about  is  "Can 
Billboards  be  Improved?  Should  They  Be  Regulated  or  Abol- 
ished?" I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  in  the  few  words  I 
have  to  say  exactly  what  I  think  ought  to  be  done  with  them, 
and  if  ^ou  don't  agree  with  me  now — well,  I  think  before  I  get 
through,  you  will. 

My  hope  was  that  we  should  carry  out  in  this  country  the 
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system  of  the  Romans,  when  they  conquered  another  land,  or 
added  a  province  to  their  Empire.  They  built  to  the  utmost  limit, 
or  to  the  most  important  place  in  that  country  or  compound 
province,  a  great  road,  and  then  they  decorated  it.  That  same  idea 
was  carried  out  not  only  by  the  Romans  but  by  the  French, 
under  Napoleon,  and  my  idea  was  that  across  this  great  land  of 
ours,  across  which  stretches  the  Lincoln  Highway,  that  high- 
way should  be  made  not  only  useful,  but  beautiful,  that  it  should 
be  decorated  by  memorials  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  the  Ro- 
mans decorated  every  road  which  stretched  from  the  Fonim  to 
the  utmost  confines  of  their  possessions,  that  there  should  be  on 
it,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  when  you  came  to  the  top  of  a  hill, 
beautiful  seats,  like  the  Romans  built,  you  can  see  at  Pompeii, 
where  the  people  could  rest — who  had  climbed  the  slope  and 
look  away  so  to  great  triumphal  arches  and  viaducts  and  busy 
towns  to  the  distant  hills  crowned  by  a  memorial  to  the  heroes 
who  had  won,  or  helped  to  win  this  great,  but  horrible  war.  That 
the  roads  too  should  be  broad  and  good — and  the  towns  fair  to 
look  upon  and  live  in. 

That  was  my  idea  of  what  might  be  done  on  the  Lincoln 
Highway  stretching  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  but  I 
woke  up  one  morning  and  found  instead  this.  This  is  what  we 
have  got  from  one  end  of  God's  country  to  the  other,  owing  to 
the  benevolent  action  of  the  billboard  man.  This  is  a  scene  in 
my  own  state.  I  am  not  proud  of  it  but  it  is  there  and  as  one 
travels  across  that  state,  one  finds  in  Pennsylvania  other  objects 
of  the  same  sort. 

For  example,  we  have  some  of  the  most  beautiful  old  wooden 
bridges  in  Pennsylvania.  The  only  trouble  about  them  is  that 
you  can't  see  the  bridges  for  the  signs  that  are  upon  them.  Our 
architecture  and  our  art  is  being  absolutely  wiped  out  by  the 
benevolent  billboard  man. 

Our  stone  bridges  being  useless  for  billboards  are  being 
blowm  up  with  dynamite  and  replaced  by  iron  or  concrete  abom- 
inations. 

If  you  travel  further  across  the  country,  through  the  Alle- 
ghenies,  you  will  come,  above  Altoona,  on  the  Horseshoe  Curve, 
to  a  scene  like  this.  Here  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  feats  of 
engineering  in  the  country,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  prospects, 
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one  of  the  most  beautiful  landscapes — it  has  been  improved  dur- 
ing the  last  year  in  this  fashion. 

Not  only  that,  not  only  have  the  billboard  people  taken  up 
this  idea  improving  the  landscape  but  the  citizens  of  Altoona 
think  it  is  a  very  fine  thing  to  welcome  people  to  their  city  by 
enormous  billboards.  I  can  only  say  that  I  propose  to  boycott 
their  city,  and  never  go  there,  if  I  can  help  it  again,  or  imtil 
they  take  down  their  billboards. 

There  are  said  to  be  signs  of  this  sort  in  six  thousand  cities 
of  the  United  States.  Do  you  know  that  our  country,  our  beau- 
tiful coimtry,  has  been  stolen  by  the  billboard  man?  And  it 
is  as  great  a  crime  to  steal  beauty  as  it  is  to  steal  cash.  This 
beautiful  land  of  ours  has  been  taken  over  by  a  gang  of  thieves 
of  beauty,  and  made  into  an  abomination  of  billboards. 

The  land,  too,  is  our  temple,  and  when  in  the  beginning  of 
Christianity,  Christ  found  the  temple  turned  into  a  den  for  money 
changers,  what  did  He  do?  He  scourged  them  out.  Have  you 
got  the  courage  to  scourge  these  thieves  of  beauty  out  of  the 
land,  out  of  our  temple? 

Here  is  another  view.  We  are  told  that  these  benevolent 
bill  posters  are  doing  good  to  the  poor  farmer,  that  they  are 
enabling  the  poor  farmer  to  make  a  little  money.  If  you  went 
and  consulted  the  poor  pickpocket,  he  would  tell  you  that  all 
he  was  out  for  in  picking  your  pocket,  was  to  make  a  little  money ; 
and  so  would  the  poor  prostitute,  and  the  poor  gambler,  and  the 
poor  everybody  who  is  run  in  when  you  catch  them.  I  regret  that 
they  frequently  escape.  But  these  people  are  not  caught;  noth- 
ing yet  has  been  done  to  them;  although  laws  have  been  passed 
against  them,  none  of  them  have  been  enforced. 

There  is  another  side  to  this,  and  that  is  the  safety  and  de- 
cency of  our  roads.  Only  the  other  day,  when  I  showed  this 
design  in  Philadelphia,  the  president  of  the  Keystone  Automo- 
bile Club  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  good  enough  to  .take 
the  chair,  and  he  said  two  or  three  things.  One  was  that  he  did 
not,  when  he  was  driving  his  car,  hope  to  have  his  tires  smash, 
and  then  be  told  that  he  had  better  buy  a  tire  that  he  didn't 
want,  to  repair  them.  The  next  thing  he  said  was  it  was  very 
much  more  important  that  he  should  pay  attention  to  a  curve 
in  a  road,  and  not  a  sign  upon  it,  that  it  was  necessary  to  see 
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what  was  going  to  happen  around  that  curve,  and  with  a  bill- 
board in  this  position  he  couldn't  see. 

In  any  civilized  country  in  the  world,  except  this,  and  it 
isn't  civili;:ed,  no  such  signs  would  be  allowed  to  appear  in  any 
such  places.  These  people  who  put  up  signs  of  this  sort  are 
worse  barbarians  than  any  of  the  Huns  who  invaded  Europe. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  prevent  it,  and  before  I  refer  to  that, 
I  want  to  say  that  I  have  here  a  work  of  art,  produced  by  a  bill- 
board man.  This  is  the  billboard  advertising  person's  idea  of 
what  the  United  States  of  America,  when  it  is  entirely  owned 
by  the  billboard  man,  will  look  like.  These  signs  are  going  to 
line  the  Lincoln  Highway,  and  they  are  to  be  put  upon  stand- 
ardized, sterilized,  and  hypnotized  art  decorated  machinery  of 
that  sort,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  feet  apart,  and  you  will  be 
able  to  travel  in  perfect  safety  from  New  York  to  Chicago, 
and  on  to  San  Francisco,  and  see  nothing  at  all  except  billboards, 
all  the  way.     Do  you  want  to  see  it?    It  is  up  to  you. 

There  is  another  thing  that  we  have  got  to  do  ^  stop  this 
work  of  these  ingenous  advertising  agents,  and  public  bene- 
factors, and  backers  and  supporters  of  chewing  gum,  cigarettes, 
smoking  tobacco,  and  various  other  necessities  upon  which  the 
American  public  depends  for  its  happy  existence.  It  is  entirely 
up  to  you,  and  the  method  of  stopping  this  crime,  this  barbaric 
crime,  this  incredible  vandalism,  is  to  boycott  every  advertiser 
who  uses  a  billboard!  If  you  do  that,  the  billboards  will  come 
down  in  a  month.  It  has  been  done  in  England.  In  Great 
Britain,  the  Royal  Automobile  Club,  finding  that  the  Dunlop 
Tire  Company — ^these  people  love  to  be  advertised — was  putting 
up  benevolent  signboards,  telling  the  people  the  direction  from 
London  to  Newcastle,  and  also  incidentally,  that  they  should 
buy  Dunlop  tires,  told  the  Dunlop  Company  at  a  public  meeting 
of  the  automobilists  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  that  if  those 
signs  were  not  removed,  they  would  boycott  the  Dunlop  Tire 
Company — ^and  they  came  down.  That  can  be  done  here  and  it 
has  been  done  in  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia — but  not  in  the  city 
where  the  mayor  and  the  authorities  could  do  it — if  they  dared. 

That  was  done  before  any  laws  were  passed  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. At  the  present  time,  it  is  illegal  to  put  up  any  signboards 
which  obstruct  the  view,  or  deface  the  landscape  in  that  country. 
It  is  civilized.    How  long  is  it  going  to  be  before  we  are? 
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One  month  ago  today,  I  was  asked  to  deliver  a  lecture  in 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  nearly  a  month  before  that.  Dr. 
Judson  received  the  letter  which  you  see  on  the  screen.  I  don't 
know  whether  you  can  read  it,  but  I  think  you  probably  can.  The 
letter,  as  you  see,  is  from  the  Cusack  Company,  a  well  known 
firm,  which  is  the  concern  which  really  wants  to  improve  the 
whole  of  the  country,  naturally  for  nobody's  benefit  excepting 
ours.  Dr.  Judson  was  told,  I  believe  you  can  see,  that  I  was  a 
most  undesirable  person  to  appear  at  the  University  of  Chicago; 
and  as  you  will  see  further  down,  that  the  most  important  and  the 
first  patron  of  the  Cusack  Company  is  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
can  you  connect  those  two  things — ^that  th^  Standard  Oil  is  or 
was  that  great  and  benevolent  millionaire,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  and 
Mr.  Rockefeller  had  more  to  do  with  building  the  University 
of  Chicago  than  anybody  else,  and  therefore,  if  Dr.  Judson 
couldn't  connect  it,  well,  maybe  somebody  else  could.  The 
answer  that  Dr.  Judson  had  the  courage  to  make  was  to  turn 
the  letter  over  to  me,  and  there  it  is  on  the  screen. 

Do  you  think  we  are  living  in  a  free  country?  This  is  a 
country  of  pirates,  and  nothing  else,  and  the  pirates  are  the  bill- 
board men. 

All  this  came,  however,  from  the  work  that  we  artists  did 
freely  during  the  war,  for  the  Liberty  Loan  posters.  We  wanted 
to  get  money  for  our  Government,  and  we  did  put  posters  every- 
where. I  regret  many  places  where  they  were  put.  The  men  who 
put  those  posters  up,  who  engineered  that,  were  the  dollar-a- 
year  billboard  advertising  men.  And  when  the  Armistice  was 
signed,  and  the  Committee  on  Public  Information  was  demo- 
bilized, the  billboard  advertisers  kindly  took  over  the  billboards, 
and  instead  of  putting  patriotic  appeals  on  them,  they  replaced 
them  with  cigarettes  and  chewing  gum. 

The  thing  is  not  going  to  be  so  easy,  however.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  are  aware  of  it  or  not,  but  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  who  has  just  been  chosen  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  a  member  of  his  Cabinet  is,  or  was  the  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Billboard  Association  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  got  to  fight  the  Cabinet,  and  we  have  got  to  fight  Wash- 
ington, and  we  have  got  to  get  some  brains  into  the  heads  of  the 
different  departments  of  the  United  States  Government  at  Wash- 
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ington.  They  settled  the  matter  years  ago  in  Colorado.  Signs 
were  painted  on  the  cliffs  and  the  canyons — and  when  a  bill  was 
introduced  to  prevent  it  the  bill  was  laughed  at  till  the  represen- 
tative who  introduced  it  said  you  have  the  things  to  sell  in  this 
state,  silver  and  scenery  are  you  going  to  stop  the  sale  of  the 
latter  by  stopping  tourists  to  the  state.  The  signs  came  down — 
the  bill  suckers  were  made  to  take  them  down. 

These  bill  suckers  now  think  they  own  the  land,  because 
they  have  bribed  the  farmers  to  let  them  put  the  boards  up. 
That,  they  tell  us,  is  not  illegal,  although  any  niunber  of  legal 
decisions  have  been  rendered  against  them.  They  admit,  them- 
selves, that  they  are  not  quite  the  things  of  beauty  they  once 
thought,  and  they  are  going  to  improve  them.  The  artists  in 
this  coimtry  who  have  made  murals  and  decorations  for  various 
public  buildings  are  to  be  employed,  and  they  have  been  com- 
missioned, to  produce  murals  to  line  our  roadsides.  In  the  old 
days,  the  mural  painters  very  rarely  showed  their  paintings  by 
the  roadside,  in  the  form  of  Stations  of  the  Cross,  or  about  a 
Shrine.  Now  the  artists  of  this  country,  instead  of  being  asked 
to  do  work  of  that  sort,  these  great,  and  good,  and  noble  mural 
painters — I  see  some  of  them  in  the  audience — afe  going  to  be 
employed  to  advertise  pills,  and  piffle. 

That  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  in  this  country  has  taken 
the  place  of  religion.  We  are  out  for  all  we  can  get,  and  the 
billboard  people  are  going  to  get  all  they  can,  just  as  fast  and  as 
quick  and  as  soon  as  they  can. 

Here  is  a  letter  which  I  have  just  received,  that  by  some 
accident  reached  my  hands,  enclosed  with  a  petition  that  I  would 
draw  for  the  billboard  people.  I  told  these  advertising  agents 
that  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  draw  for  the  billboard  associa- 
tion, if  they  would  put  two  extra  O's  on  to  the  figure  they  of- 
fered me,  and  if  they  would  also  agree  to  pull  down  every  bill- 
board in  the  United  States  over  which  they  have  control.  I  have 
had  no  answer  yet  from  them. 

I  happen  to  know,  however,  that  at  least  four  or  five  emi- 
nent painters,  eminent  artists,  decorators,  and  mural  painters 
have  been  approached.  What  answer  they  gave  the  bill  suckers, 
I  don't  know ;  there  may  be  some  of  them  here  who  can  tell  me. 
But  this  is  the  paragraph  in  the  letter  that  I  want  to  read: 
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"While  conditions  are  prosperous  now,  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  Excess  Profits  Tax  Law  will  be  repealed,  and  a  pos- 
sible tax  imposed  upon  national  advertisers  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, that  advertising  corporations  will  be  speedily  and  ma- 
terially reduced  in  size." 

They  are  getting  scared,  themselves  the  bill  stickers.  These 
people  are  paying  no  taxes,  no  rates;  they  only  pay  a  rental  to 
the  farmer,  house  or  ground  owner.  They  are  paying  no  taxes 
while  we  are  being  taxed  out  of  existence,  and  these  people 
who  are  putting,  as  that  letter  says,  their  excess  profit  tax  into 
advertising  are  defrauding  the  United  States  Government. 

Here  is  another  example  of  this  beautiful  work.  In  Chi- 
cago, at  the  present  time,  they  are  completing  their  beautiful 
boulevard — Michigan  Avenue.  One  end  of  it  is  decorated  with 
an  advertisement  for  Fisk  Tires,  which  you  can't  escape  by  day, 
and  which  glares  at  you  by  night.  Here  is  the  other  end,  and 
when  I  was  there  only  a  few  weeks  ago  this  new  signboard  was 
going  up.  That  is  the  way  Chicago  is  being  improved,  boosted. 
That  very  firm  of  Cusack  &  Company  has  been  licked  out  of  its 
boots  in  Chicago  and  yet  it  doesn't  care  a  hang  for  any  of  the 
city  regulations,  the  artists  and  art  lovers  or  Chicago's  public- 
spirited  citizens. 

Here  is  the  ideal  town  which  we  are  going  to  have.  You 
can  see  it  anywhere,  don't  flatter  yourselves.  On  Fifth  Avenue, 
between  the  Metropolitan  and  120th  or  130th  Streets,  and  you 
will  see  a  crop  of  these  things,  which  are  perfectly  magnificent 
I  noticed  this  morning  as  I  came  up,  that  in  front  of  Senator 
Clark's  palatial  mansion  were  a  couple  of  signs  telling  him  what 
kind  of  cigars  he  should  smoke,  and  what  gum  he  should  chew, 
and  this  is  what  Mr.  Carnegie  used  to  see.  I  hope  he  takes  the 
advice.  If  I  were  Senator  Clark,  I  would  see  that  those  things 
came  down  tomorrow,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  citizens  of  New 
York  to  see  that  they  do  come  down. 

Another  fact  about  these  people  is  that  this  very  firm  of 
Cusack  &  Company  has  a  big  office  building  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  at  the  junction  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway,  and  there 
is  not  a  sign  on  it.  They  wouldn't  degrade  their  buildings  by 
putting  up  signs  on  their  own  office.  That  is  the  kind  of,  well, 
honest  man  you  are  working  with. 
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\  There  is  another  side  to  it  In  the  papers,  Mr.  Davison 
has  been  appealing  for  money  to  save  the  starving  inhabitants 
of  Middle  Europe.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  lumber 
which  is  wasted  on  these  signs  would  rebuild  the  whole  of 
devastated  Europe?  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  paint 
that  has  been  squandered  on  them  Nvould  repaint  the  whole  of  it? 
Are  you  aware  that  the  iron  work  would  greatly  help  to  rebuild 
the  mills  and  the  factories,  and  that  the  money  that  has  been 
wasted,  and  the  land,  especially,  that  these  billboards  stand  on 
would  feed  the  whole  of  Europe  today? 

Are  you  aware  that  to  make  these  billboards,  our  national 
parks  are  being  destroyed?  We  heard  about  that  yesterday,  but 
not  the  reason  why  the  lumber  is  wanted.  It  is  wanted  to  build 
billboards  and  make  ads  on — hang  the  artists,  hang  beauty,  hang 
ever)rthing,  so  long  as  the  billboard  men  can  make  money !  Mak- 
ing money  is  the  whole  aim  and  object  merely  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  in  this  country. 

There  is  another  serious  aspect  to  it:  The  papers  will  do 
nothing,  or  scarcely  anything,  because,  the  papers  have  been 
threatened.  The  public  press  of  this  coimtry  has  been  threatened 
with  the  fact  that  if  they  say  an)rthing  against  public  billboards, 
the  advertisements  will  come  out  of  their  papers.  I  wonder  how 
long  it  will  be  before  we  get  an  honest  paper  in  the  United  States, 
which  has  the  courage  of  the  London  daily,  which  received  a 
similar  letter,  before  the  British  law  went  into  force?  The  edi- 
tor of  the  Morning  Post  took  the  advertisement  out,  and  pub- 
lished the  threatening  letter.  They  begged  to  have  that  adver- 
tisement put  back,  but  the  proprietors  of  the  paper  refused  to 
put  it  back  till  the  bill  sucker  learned  his  lesson. 

There  is  hardly  one  great  advertiser  who  uses  the  public 
press  for  advertisements  who  uses  a  single  billboard.  John  Wan- 
amaker,  the  biggest  advertiser  in  the  United  States,  will  have 
nothing  to  do  whatever  with  billboards ;  he  is  absolutely  on  our 
side,  and  has  testified  to  it  in  a  public  letter. 

This  is  the  idea  of  the  new  New  York.  These  people  have 
only  started,  they  have  only  touched  the  fringe  of  their  oppor- 
ttmities  but  when  they  get  really  going,  the  whole  of  the  lower 
part  of  New  York  City  is  going  to  be  covered  with  advertise- 
ments of  pills,  piffle,  cigarettes,  and   chewing  gum,  especially 
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chewing  gum.  If  you  don't  think  so,  in  a  moment  or  two  I  will 
put  on  a  slide  that  will  show  you  how  the  thing  is  being  done 
in  New  York  City. 

Here  is  a  view  of  New  York  City,  which  I  made  one 
morning  before  breakfast.  You  may  not  recognize  it  as  a 
perfectly  accurate  view  of  Forty-second  Street  and  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, decorated  according  to  the  bill  suckers. 

On  this  left  hand  side,  you  see  the  buildings  have  been 
completely  covered  up,  and  the  light  all  blocked  out,  for  the 
benefit  of  some  canned  music  concern.  I  don't  see  why  they 
shouldn't  advertise  it  in  a  proper  form  but  that  concern  has  a 
billboard  up  at  Harmon  or  near  there  on  the  Hudson,  which  I 
think  is  nearly  seven  hundred  feet  long.  It  looks  to  me  as 
though  they  have  taken  some  of  the  background  of  Fort  George 
and  put  it  up  there  and  don't  it  improve  the  landscapes — is  not 
the  billboard  an  improvement  on  nature? 

As  I  said,  I  do  not  object  to  proper  advertisements  at  all. 
Here  is  a  form  of  advertisement  which  is  used  in  Europe,  the 
kiask,  and  that  form  of  advertising  exists  all  over  Europe.  Ad- 
vertising of  a  proper  sort  done  in  a  decent  fashion  is  perfectly 
legitimate,  but  the  seizing  of  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  and 
dedicating  it  to  the  use  of  a  gang  of,  as  I  say,  barbarians  and 
vandals  is  a  crime  no  other  country  would  permit. 

Some  sculptor  has  been  hired  to  stick  caryatides  at  the  ends 
and  now  we  will  have  millions  of  these  all  the  same  grinning 
meaninglessly  at  us  everywhere. 

A  nation  which  will  stand  for  that,  and  people  who  will  take 
that  sort  of  stuff  seriously  are  beyond  belief.  You  talk  here, 
and  we  heard  yesterday  a  great  deal  about  the  effect  that  the 
Museum  has  on  the  child.  Don't  you  recognize  that  for  every 
child  who  is  bribed  to  come  into  a  Museum  and  look  at  pictures 
it  doesn't  understand,  and  cares  mighty  little  about,  unless  it  is 
really  and  rightly  taught  to  do  so,  there  are  one  hundred  thou- 
sand children  who  see  these  abominations  all  day  and  every 
day?  It  is  on  this  sort  of  thing  that  the  taste  and  the  culture  of 
the  American  public  is  being  formed.  I  heard  the  other  day 
that  the  question  was  asked  of  a  number  of  children  who  had  been 
brought  into  a  Museum,  what  they  thought  of  it.  They  said 
they  didn't  like  pictures  because  they  weren't  like  "Bringing  Up 
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Father,"  "Mutt  and  Jeff/'  and  the  "Gumps."  That  is  exactly 
the  child's  idea;  that  is  what  the  average  American  child's  idea 
of  art  is  today.  And  the  children  didn't  want  to  read  books, 
because  they  didn't  have  to  read  movies.  Those  are  the  aims 
and  ambitions,  and  the  ideals  of  infant  America. 

I  do  think,  and  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  almost 
time  that  some  Museum  directors  went  a  little  bit  outside  of 
the  doors  of  their  own  Museums;  and  although  we  heard  a 
most  delightful  paper  from  Mrs.  Stevens  yesterday,  on  the  ef- 
fect that  the  Museum  had  had  on  twenty  thousand  school  chil- 
dren of  Toledo  who  visited  it,  I  should  like  to  know  what  the 
other  two  hundred  thousand  are  doing  who  have  never  been  in 
it  or  heard  of  it. 

You  say  it  has  no  real  effect  on  the  cultured  classes.  The 
slide  which  is  before  you  is  a  slide  which  was  made  by  a  mem- 
ber, a  graduate,  I  believe,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  in  order  to  get 
money  for  the  Bryn  Mawr  College  Drive.  That  person  in 
cap  and  gown  made  friends  in  some  way,  probably  through  a  bill 
j)osting  man,  with  the  Philadelphia  city  authorities;  she  entered 
Independence  Hall,  our  most  sacred  shrine.  She  brought  along 
with  her  a  photographer;  and  she  also  got  the  better  of  Mr. 
Cyrus  K.  Curtis,  the  editor,  proprietor,  and  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  and  other  magazines  that  are  known 
to  the  American  public,  too  numerous  to  mention,  and  it  was 
printed  in  an  issue  of  the  Public  Ledger  some  weeks  ago.  That 
shows  the  effect  on  the  cultured  classes  of  the  bill  poster.  I 
had  been  asked  in  the  meantime  to  deliver  a  lecture  before  the 
Art  Qub  of  Bryn  Mawr,  and  before  I  did  it,  this  poster  came 
out.  I  wrote  to  Miss  Helen  Taft,  the  acting  President  of  the 
college,  and  said  I  would  not  put  my  foot  inside  Bryn  Mawr 
College  unless  that  person,  if  she  was  a  pupil,  was  publicly  re- 
proved, or  if  she  was  a  graduate,  her  degree  was  taken  away 
from  her.  I  have  had  no  answer  from  Miss  Helen  Taft,  although 
she  has  had  a  good  many  letters  telling  her  she  had  better  answer 
it.  It  is  too  late  now,  and  there  is  the  slide  the  approach  to 
Princeton  is  fouled  in  the  same  fashion. 

You  may  say  that  I  have  only  been  destroying  the  billboards. 
I  hope  I  have.  I  hope  I  have  impressed  on  you  that  that  is  ex- 
actly what  we  have  got  to  do  to  stop  this  curse,  this  debauchery, 
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and  this  debasing  and  defaming,  and  ruination  of  the  beauty  of 
our  country.  And  in  order  to  do  that,  there  are  two  simple 
things  that  have  to  be  done.'  One  is  that  you  people  here  at 
once  have  got  to  determine  and  decide,  and  have  the  courage  to 
say  that  you  will  purchase  no  articles  from  any  manufacturer, 
dealer,  or  producer  who  advertises,  and  so  destroys  the  beauty 
of  this  country.  If  you  haven't  the  courage  to  do  that,  you 
had  better  stop  cackling  about  art!  About  decency  or  your 
rights. 

There  is,  another  and  a  better  way.  We  have  got  to  adopt 
the  French  system,  but  we  can't  do  this  all  at  once,  although 
you  can  commence  this  boycott  of  advertisers  today. .  We  have 
got  to  get  the  French  law  adopted  here,  and  the  French  law  is 
this:  Every  advertisement  in  France  is  taxed;  and,  as  I  have 
said,  here  there  is  no  tax  on  any  of  these  billboard  monstrosi- 
ties. And  that  tax  in  France  increases  by  the  squai^  inch  or 
meter,  and  it  increases  at  such  a  rate  that  nobody  can  efFord 
to  put  billboards  up. 

Another  detail — and  I  have  only  one  more  word  to  say — is 
that  a  day  or  two  after  I  am  informed — I  may  not  be  right  as  to 
the  dates — of  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  Messrs.  Cusack  & 
Company  sent  over  crews  of  billboard  men  to  capture  France. 
They  haven't  captured  France  yet. 

But  the  important  thing  that  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  this: 
The  time  has  now  come  for  this  country,  and  for  this  Associa- 
tion, not  to  funk  the  subject  of  most  importance,  the  most  vital 
one,  which  would  control  the  whole  thing — the  creation  of  a  De- 
partment of  Art — but  to  go  to  work  and  send  out  from  this  meet- 
ing a  strong  petition  to  the  Government,  and  a  strong  demand 
that  such  a  Department  of  Art  should  be  created  at  once. 

And  there  is  still  another  matter:  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  the  women  of  this  country  have 
got  the  vote.  You  women  have  the  chance  in  the  Republican 
platform,  and  in  the  Democratic  Platform,  plans  demanding  the 
organization  and  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Art  in 
the  United  States.  And  if  you  do  that,  we  will  get  Government 
support  of  art,  and  we  will  get  rid  of  the  billboards.  It  is  up 
to  you  to  do  it. 
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FRIDAY,  JUNE  18 


AFTERNOON  SESSION— MUSIC  CONFERENCE 

Held  at  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  ballroom,  Mrs.  Frederick 
W.  Abbott,  Chairman,  presiding.    The  program  was  as  follows: 

The  Future  of  Community  Singing Henrietta  Baker  Low 

Followed  by  informal  singing.    Leading  Voice,  Elizabeth 
Hood  Latta. 

Music  in  Education Mrs.  Frances  Elliott  Clark 

Song  illustrations  by  Geoffrey  0*Hara. 

Making  America  a  Musical  Nation Mrs.  Frank  A.  Seiberling 

Music  in  Industry Frank  E.  Morton 

Americanization  through  Music Mrs.  Marx  Obemdorfer 

With  piano  illustrations  by  Marx  Oberndorfer  and  vocal 
numbers  by  Bergliot  Aalrud  Tillish. 

English  as  a  Singing  Language 

Remarks  and  illustrations  by  Hollis  Edison  Davenny. 

FUTURE   IN   COMMUNITY   SINGING 
HENRIETTA  Baker  Low,  Chairman  of  Community  Music 

When  Mrs.  Steel  wrote  me,  in  1918,  urging  upon  me  the 
Chairmanship  of  Community  Music,  I  had  never  met  her  nor 
seen  her — nor  have  I  since.  Our  acquaintance  was  one  of  cor- 
respondence only,  but  so  much  of  her  spirit  found  its  way  into 
her  letters  that  even  in  her  first  one  she  overcame  my  opposition 
to  taking  on  any  extra  duties  requiring  time  and  thought,  and 
persuaded  me  that  it  was  not  only  my  duty  but  my  pleasure  to 
take  the  chairmanship. 

.  PLANS  FOR  BIENNIAL,    1920 

Believing  that  any  efforts  toward  the  betterment  of  music 
in  general  must  begin  with  ourselves,  I  wrote  Mrs.  Steele  in 
November,  1919,  making  plans  for  this  present  convention. 
These  plans  involved  a  special  list  of  songs  for  club  women  and 
a  leading  chorus  made  up  of  delegates  from  those  clubs  which 
were  distinctively  "music  clubs."  It  was  also  suggested  that 
we  have  two  or  three  comparatively  long  periods  for  good  music, 
rather  than  a  few  minutes  at  each  session  as  we  now  have. 
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The  idea  was,  by  long  planning  ahead,  to  add  to  our  singing 
an  element  of  beauty  not  possible  without  preparation ;  copies  of 
the  song-sheets  were  to  have  been  put  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
Chairmen,  each  to  print  his  own  state  copies,  and  it  was  hoped 
thereby  to  stimulate  club-singing  of  our  own  women  and,  in 
addition,  provide  our  own  repertoire  of  songs  for  use  at  this 
convention.  Mrs.  Steele's  reply  to  this  plan  was  never  received. 
She  was  then  away — ill,  though  we  did  not  know  it.  A  short 
note  in  December  begged  me  to  remain  as  Chairman  (I  had 
asked  to  be  released  because  of  lack  of  time)  and  enclosed  $25 
for  expenses  of  mimeographing  and  for  postage.  It  was  her 
last  letter. 

That  we  have  singing  at  our  sessions  here  is.  due  to  our 
friends  of  Community  Service  who  came  to  our  aid  with  song 
sheets  and  with  leaders- whose  voices  might  carry  in  so  large 
a  hall.  <>  •     •     \<^ 

A  suggestive  song  sheet  for  women's  clubs  and  families 
will  be  introduced  at  the  Music  Conference  on  Friday  afternoon. 
As  your  Chairman  goes  out  with  this  administration,  she  can 
only  say  that  some  such  song  sheet  (not  necessarily  this  one, 
unless  the  next  Chairman  wishes)  should  be  adopted  by  our 
women  and  used  not  only  in  music  clubs  but  in  all  clubs,  if  we 
wish  to  put  the  stamp  of  active  approval  upon  people's  singing. 
This  sheet  is  a  Women's  Qub  Sheet.  It  is  an  example  of  a 
song  sheet  for  the  singing  of  a  special  group.  When  we  sing 
with  other  groups  or.  with  our  communities  as  a  whole,  a  very 
different  song  sheet  would  be  in  order. 

In  addition  to  answering  hundreds  of  inquiries  (and  very 
often  not  answering  because  of  lack  of  material  to  send)  this 
concludes  the  resume  of  two  years'  work.     . 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  make  the  foljpwing  sugges- 
tions : 

1.  That  we,  as  women,  go  on  record  as  standing  for  songs 
whose  English  text  admits  of  no  question. 

2.  That  we  will  have  some  form  of  singing  in  our  clubs 
(even  though  it  may  be  only  very  occasionally)  so  that  our 
practice  may  be  in  keeping  with  our  precepts  concerning  com- 
munity singing. 

3.  That  clubs  be  asked  to  send  written  accounts  to  their 
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State  Chairman  of  any  unusual  experiments  in  club  singing 
per  se  or  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies,  and  that  the  State 
Chairman  forward  to  the  National  Chairman  those  instances 
which  might  serve  as  general  models. 

4.  That  the  members  of  the  present  convention  send  to  the 
present  Community  Chairman  suggestions  for  songs  to  be  used 
at  the  next  convention,  so  that  we  may  have  some  idea  of  the 
wishes  of  our  members.  The  present  Chairman  will  classify 
and  leave  with  the  incoming  Chairman.  These  suggestions  should 
be  mailed  immediately  while  the  spirit  of  this  convention  is 
still  alive. 

5.  That  the  delegates  here  present  send  to  the  present 
Chairman  (to  forward  to  the  incoming  one)  suggestions  for 
improving  the  quality  of  performance — performance  that  will 
fitly  represent  club  women's  tastes  and  desires.  Shall  we  have 
song  sheets  sent  out  more  than  a  year  ahead  ?  Shall  we  plan  for 
a  leading  chorus?    These  are  questions  to  decide. 

6.  That  club  women  persistently  and  actively  lend  them- 
selves to  all  that  will  improve  home,  school,  church  and  Simday 
school  music,  for  those  manifestations  of  people's  singing  are 
always  with  us,  and  effort  there  is  surely  felt  in  the  community 
at  large.  A  closer  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation is  necessary  for  this. 

MUSIC    IN    INDUSTRY 

Frank  E.  Morton,  Sc.  D. 

Acoustic  Engineer  of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire 

Company 

Emerson  said:  "In  times  when  we  thought  ourselves  indo- 
lent, we  have  afterwards  discovered  that  much  was  accomplished 
and  much  was  begun  in  us." 

Over  thirty  years  ago  in  the  interior  of  one  of  the  Southern 
States,  a  young  man,  possessed  of  a  trifle  more  than  his  share  of 
curiosity  and  courting  adventure,  climbed  into  a  tall  pine  tree 
and  awaited  the  coming  of  the  negro  participants  in  a  voodoo 
incantation  which  was  to  be  held  that  night. 

Arriving  at  the  rendezvous,  carrying  with  them  the  remains 
of  one  of  their  brethren,  they  seated  themselves  in  a  circle  around 
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the  body  and  began  to  hum  a  short,  syncopated  melody  com- 
prising only  the  first,  second  and  third  notes  of  the  minor  scale. 
This  melody  was  repeated  for  what  seemed  to  the  watcher  in  the 
tree  to  be  days,  but  probably  not  more  than  half  an  hour,  when 
their  bodies  began  to  sway  rhythmically  with  the  melody.  The 
influence  upon  the  treed  watcher  was  such  that  he  was  thankful 
for  the  natural  assistance  of  the  pitch  on  the  tree  limbs.  Pres- 
ently the  chanting  grew  in  voliune,  occasionally  interspersed  with 
shouts  and  groans.  Then,  one  at  a  time,  those  black  forms  arose 
to  their  feet,  danced  and  cavorted  around  the  body.  Finally 
the  full  response  to  this  influence  came.  I  will  spare  you  the 
hideous  details,  but  the  state  of  induced  intoxication  verged 
closely  upon  insanity.  For  several  hours  this  demoniacal  per- 
formance continued,  the  participants  finally  falling  exhausted 
upon  the  ground. 

The  person  who  had  witnessed  all  this  detached  himself  from 
his  adhesive  perch,  crawled  down  to  earth,  found  his  way  to 
safety  and  is  now  addressing  you  in  an  endeavor  to  impress  upon 
your  minds  the  great  possibilities  obtaining  in  the  intelligent 
direction  of  combinational  rates  of  vibration  upon  the  nerve 
tissue  of  the  htunan  body. 

The  scientific  psychological  application  of  the  laws  of  vibra- 
tion subjectively  apprehends  and  comprehends  the  relationship 
to  potency  of  the  frequency,  the  concentration  and  the  organi- 
zation of  vibrations.  Considered  objectively,  the  study  carries 
us  from  simple  sensation  to  complex  motivation. 

Vibration  is  the  oscillation  or  moving  to  and  fro  of  a  body 
or  the  particles  composing  a  body.  That  potency  is  directly  as 
the  rate  or  frequency  of  vibration  readily  will  be  understood  by 
a  study  of  Nature's  keyboard,  which,  for  present  purposes,  we 
will  assume  begins  with  a  first  note  having  one  vibration  per 
second.  From  the  fourth  octave  to  the  fifteenth,  inclusive,  three 
vibrations  appeal  to  us  as  sound ;  from  the  thirtieth  to  the  thirty- 
fourth  as  electricity ;  from  the  forty-eighth  to  the  fifty-fourth  as 
light  and  heat;   from  the  fifty-eighth  to  the  sixty-first  as  X-rays. 

Potency,  through  concentration,  is  exemplified  in  the  tonal 
world  by  resonance;  in  electricity  by  resistance,  and  in  light  and 
heat  by  focalizing. 

Variation  in  organization  shows  itself  in  a  wide  range  of 
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difference  in  the  power  of  vibration.  The  potency  of  vegetable 
matter  is  higher  than  that  of  mineral  substance  and  lower  than 
that  of  animal  tissue.  That  this  is  due  to  difference  of  organ- 
ization is  deduced  from  the  fact  that  the  same  chemical  elements 
may  be  contained  in  all.  For  instance,  coal  has  a  lower  potency 
than  wood,  which  in  turn  is  lower  than  carbonaceous  tissue. 

In  the  realm  of  sound  the  organization  of  partial  tones 
expresses  quality,  such  quality  being  determined  by  the  propor- 
tionate intensity  of  its  partials.  Through  this  difference  in  pro- 
portionate intensity  of  partial  tones  we  are  enabled  to  distinguish 
the  violin,  viola  and  cello;  the  oboe,  bassoon  and  human  voice; 
the  French  horn,  comet,  trombone  and  tuba. 

Organization  in  this  conection  may  be  defined  as  the  natural 
response  of  all  matter  to  constructively  directed  energy.  Initia- 
tive is  the  first  step  in  organization,  and  in  man  is  imagination 
plus  energy.  Vegetable  matter  is  mineral  matter  organized. 
Animal  tissue  is  vegetable  matter  organized.  Civilized  man  is 
animal  man  organized.    Music  is  organized  sound. 

The  nerve  tissues  are  the  most  responsive  tissues  in  the 
human  body.  Rh)rthm  swayed  the  half  savage  voodooists  in  the 
forest  like  a  powerful  intoxicant,  and  musical  vibrations  stimulate 
the  most  civilized  of  men  to  increases  of  emotional  activity, 
manifest  sometimes  in  debauchery  or  ravage,  occasionally  in 
meteoric  achievements,  often  in  supernormal  accomplishments 
within  the  range  of  ordinary  human  pursuits.  The  difference 
between  the  waste  of  nerve  force  in  the  incantation-crazed 
fanatics  and  the  utilization  of  it  in  the  song-stirred  warrior  or 
toiler  marks  the  development  of  vibration  organization,  of  intel- 
ligent direction  of  the  tremendous  power  that  is  poured  forth 
when  nature  plays  its  giant  organ  along  the  octaves  of  sound. 

For  the  average  human  being,  folksongs  and  melodies  which 
live  indefinitely  are  the  best  regulators  of  vibrations  that  find 
their  response  in  the  nerve  and  muscular  tissues  of  the  body, 
stimulating  the  imagination  and  inciting  to  constructive  activity. 
The  simple  melody,  based  on  the  tonic,  the  sub-dominant  and 
dominant,  expresses  cooperation  and  is  associated  with  love  of 
friends,  family,  home  and  all  activities  contributing  thereto. 
Listening  to  music  is  not  enough.  For  the  full  reaction  there 
must  be  active  participation.     This   can  be   Induced   through 
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responsiveness.  Most  persons  in  times  past  have  responded  to 
some  melodies;  they  will  most  quickly  respond  to  them  now  if 
intelligently  presented. 

In  contrast  to  these  constructively  organized  vibrations  is 
the  jazz,  which  expresses  hysteria  and  incites  to  idleness,  rev- 
elry, dissipation,  decay,  destructiveness,  disorder,  chaos.  Its 
prevalence  today  is  not  anomalous.  It  accords  with  the  devas- 
tating volcanic  spirit  that  has  burst  forth  over  the  world  in  the 
last  six  years  of  strife.  Typifying  the  unbalanced  state  of 
humanity's  mind,  it  tends  to  unhinge  it  more  and  more.  The 
nerve  tissues  of  the  civilized  animal  respond  to  this  perverted 
organization  of  sound  as  readily  as  did  those  of  the  voodoo 
zealots  to  the  weird  chanting  amid  the  southern  pines ;  as  readily 
also  would  they  respond  to  intelligent  direction  of  this  same 
susceptibility  to  musical  sway. 

Only  recently  has  this  intelligent  direction  of  musical  stim- 
ulus been  applied  systematically  to  ordinary  life,  to  industrial 
occupations.  Outside  of  its  martial  appeal,  music  has  been  left 
mainly  to  be  the  handmaid  of  sensuousness  and  emotional 
dissipation. 

The  need  of  some  powerful,  rational  influence  in  the  world 
of  activity  today — at  the  same  time  a  stimulator  and  a  regulator — 
is  sufficiently  obvious.  There  have  been  times  of  greater  turmoil 
in  industry,  of  more  bitter  strife;  there  has  never  been  an  era 
of  greater  unrest,  of  more  insidious  undermining  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  effort  and  sacrifice  and  co-operation  on  which  ordered 
existence  rests.  The  war  has  left  a  pandemonium  of  extravagant 
ideas  seeking  to  substitute  themselves  for  the  approved  maxims 
of  the  centuries.  War's  destructive  spirit  has  been  carried  over 
into  the  activities  of  peace,  not  necessarily  in  an  excess  of  phys- 
ical violence  but  in  an  upheaval  of  men's  ideas,  in  an  under- 
mining of  man's  adjustment  to  his  environment.  Short  cuts  to 
achievement  are  being  followed  into  blind  alleys  of  failure  and 
waste.  Rejection  of  the  old,  cherished  beliefs  in  productive 
labor,  in  giving  something  before  expecting  to  get  something, 
has  left  the  worker  with  no  adequate  guide,  no  satisfying  goal. 
Stagnation  threatens  industry.  Collapse  threatens  civilization. 
Extreme  words?    Yes,  but  not  hastily  spoken.     Industry  is  the 
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foundation  stone  of  modern  civilized  life,  and  if  it  be  removed 
or  weakened  ^he  whole  structure  must  come  crashing  down. 

In  this  crisis  music  has  presented  itself  as  the  organizing 
influence.  In  the  home,  in  the  community,  in  the  shop  itself,  it 
can  be  utilized  to  engender  constructive  thought  and  action. 
Men's  nerve  tissues  respond  to  emotional  appeals  besides  those 
of  revelry  and  riot  and  mental  distortion.  The  war  hjrmn  has 
done  its  work  and  had  its  day,  at  least  for  a  season;  now  its 
degenerate  kinsman,  the  jazz,  is  reveling  in  its  war  inheritance 
of  hysteria  and  passion  and  rancor  and  disorganization.  What 
kind  of  culture,  of  craftsmanship,  of  civilization,  comes  from 
such  emotional  riot? 

Have  you  noticed  that  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  isn't  sung 
any  more?  You  haven't  heard  it  in  the  last  few  years.  For- 
merly it  dropped  in  on  us  once  in  a  while  in  concert  encores 
and  in  quiet  social  and  family  gatherings.  And  every  rendition 
of  it  reacted  on  the  cerebral  tissue  of  those  who  sang  and,  to  a 
less  extent,  of  those  who  listened.  It  motivated  to  domestic 
tranquillity  through  industrial  stability.  With  "Home,  Sweet 
Home"  silenced,  home  itself  tends  to  disappear.  With  home 
swallowed  up  in  the  cabaret,  the  great  stabilizing  center  of 
society  is  lost. 

Such  is  the  situation.  One  can  not  escape  recognition  of  it, 
but  the  picture  would  be  less  somber  had  I  time  to  put  in  the 
brighter  colors  of  recent  developments.  Many  of  you,  no  doubt, 
know  of — perhaps  have  helped  in — the  promulgation  of  com- 
munity singing,  a  country-tvide  campaign  which  has  counter- 
acted much  of  the  post-bellum  demoralization.  More  directly, 
music  has  been  introduced  into  great  manufactimng  plants  and 
retail  trade  establishments.  In  the  face  of  the  skepticism  of 
efficiency  experts,  time  has  been  taken  from  work  and  given  to 
singing,  and,  as  a  result,  increased  production  has  been  shown 
by  actual  figiu*es.  In  some  industries  elaborate  musical  organi- 
zations, instrumental  and  vocal,  have  been  built  up,  resulting 
not  merely  in  increasing  material  output  but  in  establishing 
relationships  of  amity  and  cooperation  and  upbuilding  personal 
ambition  and  citizenship  morals. 

Thus  has  the  responsiveness  to  musical  stimulation  been 
demonstrated  as  a  prime  factor  in  modern  life,  but  its  application 
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is  still  but  sporadic.  Only  powerful,  continued  pressure  will 
guide  this  emotional  poWer  into  channels  of  usefulness  instead 
of  devastation. 

To  the  women  of  the  nation  this  utilization  of  vibration  as 
a  great  motivating  agency  is  preeminently  of  interest. 

Woman  rs  the  priestess  of  the  home  and  of  all  its  con- 
comitants of  order  and  sanity.  Home  and  women  are  comple- 
ments of  each  other.  Without  woman  home  is  a  void.  Without 
home  woman  is  a  derelict.  Woman  in  the  home  is  both  the 
benefactor  and  the  beneficiary.  With  the  home  engulfed  there 
would  be  swept  away  the  foundation  structure  of  woman's  emi- 
nence and  of  modern  civilization.  It  is  to  woman's  interest  to 
safeguard  her  stronghold. 

Woman  also  is  the  apostle  of  order  and  moderation  and 
peaceful  adjustment,  in  contrast  to  the  masculine  arbitrament 
of  violence  and  excess.  Any  method  that  puts  social  harmony 
in  place  of  discord  should  appeal  to  the  feminine  sense  of  what 
is  fitting  and  profitable  for  her  sex  and  for  society  in  general. 

Woman,  too,  is  a  devotee  of  the  arts.  Your  women's  clubs, 
practical  in  purpose  and  achievement  as  they  usually  are,  yet 
delight  to  give  the  muses  first  place  on  their  rostrums.  Art, 
the  aristocrat,  has  a  tendency  to  look  down  on  plebeian  industry, 
but  how  long  will  art  survive  if  industry  stops  or  even  lags? 
Will  the  painter  calmly  continue  to  wield  his  brush,  the  musician 
to  tune  his  lyre  and  the  poet  to  unroll  his  dreams  for  the  public 
gaze  when  productive  labor  has  ceased  to  supply  the  feed  for 
painters  and  poets  to  eat,  the  clothes  for  painters  and  poets  to 
wear  and  the  opulent  admirers  for  painters  and  poets  to  cater  to? 
A  vision  of  any  such  debacle  seems  fanciful  to  those  of  us  who 
have  taken  our  inherited  industrial  institutions  and  their  artistic 
embellishments  as  a  matter  of  course,  who  have  not  dug  below 
the  surface  and  do  not  realize  on  what  a  thin  crust  they  rest 
A  recession  of  civilization  is  not  a  pleasant  prospect  to  contem- 
plate, but  it  is  not  an  impossibility. 

Civilization  has  its  foundation  in  productive  industry,  in 
organization  of  the  human  elements  into  common  service,  but 
the  architect  of  the  edifice  that  has  been  reared  through  the 
centuries  has  been  woman.  Without  woman's  touch  the  human 
race  would  still  be  in  savagery.    Without  woman's  inspiration 
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the  finer  accomplishments  of  the  race  would  never  even  have 
been  attempted.  And  now  woman  is  put  to  a  new  test,  to  assist 
in  preserving  the  structure  of  civilization. 

For  the  club  woman  opportunity  is  almost  omnipresent.  Her 
position  in  the  commimity  places  in  her  hands  authority  and 
responsibility.     What  specifically  can  she  do? 

In  every  community  she  can  prepare  the  soil  so  that  the 
seeds  of  musical  inspiration,  when  once  they  are  strewn,  will  fall 
on  fertile  ground.  Responsiveness  in  the  worker  in  factory  or 
field  is  the  desideratum.  And  where  can  this  responsiveness  be 
generated?  Evidently  in  his  environment  outside  of  the  indus- 
trial sphere,  in  the  home  and  in  the  social  circles  in  which  the 
worker  has  his  orbit.  Popularize  constructive  music  in  the 
domestic  realm  and  in  the  commimity,  organize  the  worker's 
musical  receptivity.  Put  him  in  the  spirit  of  harmony  where 
his  machine  or  his  tools  will  sing  to  him  a  constant  obbligato. 

As  a  cardinal  point,  make  music  virile.  Put  red  blood 
into  it.  Associate  it  with  the  two-fisted,  energized  men  who  do 
things.  Remove  it  from  that  class  of  lackadaisical,  sissified, 
long-haired,  anemic  dreamers  with  which  much  of  the  rough 
and  ready  world  long  has  mistakenly  connected  it  and  accordingly 
has  steered  wide  of  it.  The  majestic  laws,  the  Olympian  inspi- 
rations of  organized  vibration  are  not  the  exclusive  property  of 
weaklings.  They  are  for  the  strong  and  the  capable,  made  more 
strong  and  capable  by  them.  Within  your  range  of  influence 
uproot  this  delusion;  teach  the  youth  to  realize  that  music 
training  is  not  an  avocation  of  which  to  be  ashamed ;  that's  the 
traditional  attitude  of  the  red-blooded  boy  forced  to  take  music 
lessons,  and  his  shame  and  contempt  are  reflected  in  the  mental 
attitude  of  a  large  proportion  of  masculine  adults.  The  removal 
of  that  state  of  mind  should  be  a  prime  object. 

One  conspicuous  opportunity  for  this  reform  lies  right  before 
you.  I  suggest  that  in  your  respective  communities  you  under- 
take immediately  a  censorship  of  the  musical  advertisements. 
What  two-fisted  man  would  ever  be  induced  to  play  the  most 
magnificent,  harmonious  instrument  after  seeing  it  associated 
with  the  effeminate,  dawdling  types  of  humanity  that  usually 
figure  as  the  performers?  Make  your  music  dealers  understand 
that  this  type  of  advertising  drcs  not  meet  your  ideas  of  the 
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fitness  of  things,  of  the  dignity  and  power  of  and  possibilities 
of  music. 

These  are  the  barest  suggestions.  If  you  grasp  the  need 
and  perceive  the  possibilities,  other  avenues  of  co-operation  will 
open  up  before  you.  Cultivate  in  the  industrial  elements  of  your 
community  a  higher  conception  of  life,  a  keener  response  to  the 
higher  stimuli.  Restore  the  orderly,  harmonized  organization  of 
industrial  and  social  life.    Bring  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  back. 


FRIDAY,  JUNE  18 


AFTERNOON  SESSION— CIVICS  CONFERENCE 

Held  at  the  Auditorium,  Mrs.  Bessie  Leach  Priddy,  Chair- 
man, presiding.  A  subtitle,  "The  Club  Woman  and  the  Commu- 
nity," was  given  to  this  session.    The  program  was  as  follows : 

A  Model  Open  Forum Mrs.  O.  I.  Woodley 

The  Forum  and  the  Community Mrs.  John  T.  Fuller 

Woman's  Aid  in  Fire  Prevention Miss  Lloyd  Marshall 

The  Use  of  the  Community  House Eleanor  Marshall 

Motion  Pictures — 

Motion  Pictures  and  the  Community Mrs.  Guy  Blanchard 

Motion  Pictures  and  the  Juvenile  Offender 

Judge  Victor  P.  Arnold 

Motion  Pictures  and  the  School Dr.  William  F.  Russell 


FRIDAY,  JUNE  18 


EVENING  SESSION— THRIFT  EVENING 

Held  at  the  Coliseum,  Miss  Bacon  presiding. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

Assembly  Singing Led  by  Geoffrey  O'Hara 

Leading  Voice,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Blotcky. 

The  General  Federation's  Thrift  Program Georgie  A.  Bacon 

Address :  America  for  Thrift  and  Thrift  for  America 

E.  U.  Gruff 

Address:  Your  Responsibility  for  the  High  Cost  of  Living.... 

Lindley  M.  Keasbcy 
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AMERICA  FOR  THRIFT  AND  THRIFT  FOR  AMERICA 

Mr.  E.  U.  Graff,  Superintendent  Indianapolis  Schools,  Member 
Indiana  State  Board  of  Education 

I  appreciate  very  keenly  the  privilege  and  honor  of  addressing 
you  upon  this  occasion.  In  these  reconstruction  days,  it  is  a 
wonderful  inspiration  to  see  this  great  meeting  composed  of 
representatives  from  the  different  states  of  oiu:  nation,  meeting 
here  to  discuss  the  questions  which  are  facing  our  coimtry  at 
this  time.  In  an  educational  experience  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  I  have  always  found  the  women's  clubs  enrolled  upon 
the  side  of  progress,  of  social  welfare,  of  hiunan  betterment. 

To  me  it  is  a  wonderful  inspiration  to  see  you  discussing 
and  considering  the  problems  that  are  before  the  country  at  this 
time  and  I  take  it  as  an  omen  of  great  favor  to  the  futiure  of 
this  covmtry  that  you  are  doing  so,  and  especially  do  I  appreciate 
the  attitude  which  your  organization  has  always  taken  toward 
matters  pertaining  to  education,  civic  betterment  and  govern- 
mental efficiency.  These  are  factors  in  our  national  life  which 
are  of  profoimd  concern  to  all  of  us,  and  now  that  we  are  facing 
a  time  when  it  seems  that  society  may  be  made  over  to  an  extent, 
it  is  indeed  wise  that  the  composition  of  the  new  fabric  shall 
be  thoroughly  brought  out. 

My  subject  this  evening  has  been  well  introduced  by  the 
song  and  by  the  remarks  of  your  Chairman.  Newspapers  and 
magazines  are  filled  with  articles  on  the  subject  of  thrift,  and 
almost  every  one  mentions  economy  as  one  of  the  essential  factors 
in  restoring  the  world  to  a  normal  condition,  but  in  spite  of  all 
this  discussion  there  is  still  something  to  be  said  on  the  subject 

We  want  to  consider  and  establish  the  fundamental  principles 
rather  than  to  think  merely  about^the  need  of  it,  or  even  about 
the  methods  of  establishing  it. 

To  a  very  large  degree  we  have  made  the  mistake  of  con- 
sidering thrift  in  terms  of  money  rather  than  in  terms  of  charac- 
ter. Fundamentally  thrift  involves  the  relationship  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  material  world,  and  hence  it  is  a  very  profound, 
moral,  and  spiritual  question.  From  the  standpoint  of  saving 
money  it  is  always  thought  of  as  parsimony  or  hoarding.  These 
qualities  do  not  appeal  to  America.     Skimping  and  saving  often 
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seems  mean  and  petty.  Americans  are  too  magnanimous  of  spirit 
to  be  thought  small  or  tight-fisted.  Liberality  and  generosity  is  a 
splendid  quality  but  it  should  be  cultivated  without  resulting  in 
extravagance  and  waste.  We  have  been  charged  with  being 
vain  and  desiring  to  spend  money  merely  for  purposes  of  ostenta- 
tion. No  doubt  this  exists  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  is  more  apt 
to  be  true  among  those  of  suddenly  acquired  wealth  than  of  people 
as  a  whole.  For  tlie  most  part,  Americans  do  not  have  sufficient 
means  to  indulge  fantastic  tastes.  An  interesting  example  of  the 
latter  was  furnished  me  a  short  time  ago  in  a  large  jewelry  store 
in  Chicago.  I  was  waited  upon  by  a  clerk  whom  1  had  known 
for  some  years  who  told  me  that  he  had  just  taken  the  most 
peculiar  order  he  had  ever  heard  of.  A  man  had  just  ordered 
a  pair  of  solid  gold  suspenders  to  be  made  of  hundreds  of  gold 
links.  It  was  to  cost  him  over  $2,000.  Obviously  it  would  be 
absurd  to  draw  a  general  conclusion  from  a  case  of  this  sort 
and  to  decide  from  it  that  Americans  as  a  class  were  spendthrifts. 

While  the  money  side  of  thrift  is  important,  it  is  far  less 
important  than  the  more  fundamental  question  of  one's  relation- 
ship to  his  material  environment.  In  the  last  analysis  this  subject . 
is  concerned  with  whether  or  not  we  are  masters  of  the  materials 
of  life  or  whether  we  are  slaves  to  the  whim  of  the  moment,  no 
matter  how  trivial. 

Thrift  is  also  concerned  with  the  wise  use  of  all  of  one's 
resources.  It  has  to  do  not  merely  with  the  factors  mentioned 
above  but  with  the  conservation  of  one's  time,  his  health,  and 
his  intellectual  and  spiritual  powers.  From  this  standpoint,  thrift 
is  seen  to  be  not  mere  denial  of  pleasurable  experiences,  not  a 
negative  process  at  all,  but  rather  a  positive  factor  in  constructive 
effort  and  in  judicious  living.  From  this  standpoint  there  is  still 
much  to  be  desired  both  for  the  nation  and  for  most  of  us  as 
individuals.  The  amounts  of  money  spent  for  various  articles 
show  that,  as  a  nation,  we  spend  more  for  non-essentials  than  for 
many  essentials.  For  instance,  our  annual  expenditure  for 
jewelry  is  $800,000,000,  our  annual  expenditure  for  confectionery 
is  about  $400,000,000,  for  tobacco  $1,200,000,000. 

Last  year  the  General  Motors  Acceptance  Corporation  did 
a  business  of  $100,000,000  which  represented  a  credit  business 
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in  the  automobile  industry.  In  other  words,  enough  automo- 
biles were  bought  from  the  General  Motors  Company  alone  to 
accumulate  a  debt  on  the  part  of  the  buyers  of  $100,000,000.  In 
comparison  with  this  place  the  expenditure  for  public  education 
which  amoiuits  in  one  year  to  only  about  $600,000,000.  A  study 
of  such  figures  convinces  us  that  we  have  not  put  first  things 
first,  but  that  we  have  in  many  cases  utilized  our  resources  for 
those  things  which  should  occupy  a  minor  place  in  oiu:  living. 

Thrift  really  means  provision  for  the  essentials  of  life. 
This  raises  a  very  profound  question.  What  are  the  essentials? 
What  are  those  absolute  values  in  a  philosophic  sense,  those 
things-  that  are  worth  while  in  any  of  themselves,  the  absolute 
values  of  life?  It  is  impossible  to  answer  that  question  in  an 
address  of  this  character,  but  all  will  agree  that  there  are  such 
values  and  that  it  is  the  business  of  men  and  women  to  define 
them  and  to  produce  them.  We  should  probably  also  agree  that 
the  essentials  of  life  are  not  exclusively  material.  There  are 
certain  material  needs  which  must  be  met,  but  these  are  very 
much  more  moderate  than  we  are  accustomed  to  believe.  Emer- 
son describes  this  fact  in  his  essay  on  "Success." 

"Our  American  people  cannot  be  taxed  with  slowness  in 
performance  or  in  praising  their  performance.  The  earth  is 
shaken  by  our  energies.  We  are  feeling  our  youth  and  nerve 
and  bone.  We  have  the  power  of  territory  and  of  sea-coast, 
and  know  the  use  of  these.  We  count  our  census,  we  read  our 
growing  valuations,  we  survey  our  map,  which  becomes  old  in 
a  year  or  two.  Our  eyes  run  approvingly  along  the  lengthened 
lines  of  railroad  and  telegraph.  We  have  gone  nearest  to  the 
Pole.  We  have  discovered  the  Anarctic  continent.  We  inter- 
fere in  Central  and  South  America,  at  Canton,  and  in  Japan; 
we  are  adding  to  an  already  enormous  territory.  Our  political 
constitution  is  the  hope  of  the  world,  and  we  value  ourselves  on 
all  these  feats." 

"These  feats  that  we  extol  do  not  signify  so  much  as  we 
say.  These  boasted  arts  are  of  very  recent  origin.  They  are 
local  conveniences,  but  do  not  really  add  to  our  stature.  The 
greatest  men  of  the  world  have  managed  not  to  want  them. 
Newton  was  a  great  man,  without  telegraph,  or  gas,  or  steam 
coach,  or  rubber  shoes,  or  lucifer-matches,  or  ether  for  his  pain ; 
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so  was  Shakespeare,  and  Alfred,  and  Scipio,  and  Socrates.  These 
are  local  conveniences,  but  how  easy  to  go  now  to  parts  of  the 
world  where  not  only  all  these  arts  are  wanting,  but  where  they 
are  depised.  The  Arabian  sheiks,  the  most  dignified  people  on 
the  planet,  do  not  want  them;  yet  have  as  much  self-respect  as 
the  English,  and  are  easily  able  to  impress  the  Frenchman  or 
the  American,  who  visits  them  with  the  respect  due  to  a  brave 
and  sufficient  man/' 

Without  attempting  to  make  an  exhaustive  catalogue  of 
life's  fundamental  values  we  can  undoubtedly  name  such  things 
as  liberty,  justice,  progress,  truth,  the  infinitude  of  the  indi- 
vidual. These  are  the  ideals  which  incite  man  to  his  highest 
endeavors  and  which  fulfill  the  needs  of  his  nature  when  once 
they  are  accomplished. 

The  wise  men  of  old  understood  this  question  very  well.  We 
read  in  the  Scriptvires :  "Labor  not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth 
but  for  that  meat  which  endureth  for  everlasting  life  which  the 
Son  of  Man  shall  give  unto  you."  John  6-27.  Also,  "He  that 
loveth  silver  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  silver,  nor  he  that  loveth 
abundance  with  increase."    Ec.  5-10. 

Until  we  as  a  people  have  defined  our  life  values  and  are 
nationally  conscious  of  our  true  objective  we  shall  not  be  ready 
to  exemplify  the  true  idea  of  thrift. 

This  fact  also  points  to  the  method  by  which  thrift  can  be 
inculcated  as  a  national  habit.  It  is  not  to  be  done  by  a  spasmodic 
campaign  or  drive  but  by  the  long  slow  process  of  education  and 
training.  Essentially  the  work  of  education  is  a  matter  of  growth 
and  development.  So  many  educational  ideas  have  failed  be- 
cause it  was  attempted  to  put  them  into  effect  at  one  stroke. 
Nothing  can  be  accomplished  educationally  except  by  the  process 
of  development  and  unfoldment.  An  interesting  example  of  the 
power  of  education  to  mold  opinion  is  the  present  attitude  toward 
national  prohibition.  Many  years  ago  prohibition,  or  temperance 
as  it  was  then  called,  was  promoted  by  evangelistic  methods  or 
propaganda,  but  later  the  efforts  were  devoted  to  the  passing 
of  laws  requiring  the  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  injury 
resulting  from  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  beverage.  This  teaching 
which  has  gone  on  quietly  for  several  school  generations  has 
produced  a  citizenship  which  does  not  doubt  the  harmful  effects 
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of  alcohol  and  which  is  willing  to  have  it  abolished.  Thus,  edu- 
cation completes  its  perfect  work  and  a  similar  result  may  be 
obtained  if  the  schools  and  the  parents  will  devote  themselves  to 
the  teaching  of  thrift. 

If  this  is  to  be  done  the  work  should  be  included  as  a  part 
of  the  regular  course  ol  study  and  not  as  a  special  subject.  The 
studies  which  lend  themselves  especially  to  the  teaching  of  thrift 
are — arithmetic  through  problems  in  earning  and  saving,  in  com- 
pound interest,  postal  savings  bank,  the  thrift  stamps,  etc. ;  also 
through  geography  and  science  through  a  study  of  the  mineral 
wealth,  the  timber,  the  fish  and  game,  and  other  natxu*al  resources 
of  our  country  and  their  conservation  through  right  use.  The 
subject  of  civics  too,  lends  itself  to  the  thrift  treatment  in  dis- 
cussing problems  of  public  administration,  both  municipal,  state 
and  national.  The  subject  of  physical  education  as  well  is  a 
good  thrift  subject.  It  touches  upon  such  questions  as  posture, 
exercises,  personal  hygiene,  and  athletics.  In  this  connection  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  average  length  of  life  in  Switzer- 
land is  50  years,  in  the  United  States  it  is  39  years,  while  in 
India  it  is  25  years.  The  extension  of  this  span  through  proper 
physical  education  is  a  true  thrift  measure. 

Another  thrift  subject  is  domestic  science.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  proper  preparation  of  foods  and  the  purchase  of  the 
best  varieties  is  taught  and  a  splendid  contribution  thus  made  to 
the  greater  utilizaion  of  food  stuffs  of  the  nation.  All  these  sub- 
jects are  of  g^eat  value  if  properly  presented  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  courses  of  study  of  the  coimtry  are  being  revised 
so  that  they  can  be  taught  from  this  standpoint. 

Another  helpful  factor  in  the  school  teaching  of  thrift  is  the 
school  savings  bank.  This  is  carried  out  in  many  schools  either 
through  local  banks  or  through  the  buying  of  thrift  and  war 
savings  stamps  from  the  government.  In  the  past  seven  years  the 
children  of  the  Minneapolis  schools  have  saved  over  $350,000. 
This  is  money  which  would  otherwise  not  have  been  saved. 

In  Indianapolis  the  subject  of  thrift  in  both  theory  and  prac- 
tice has  been  given  a  place  in  the  regular  school  curriculum.  A 
special  committee  of  principals  has  been  appointed  to  organize 
and  promote  this  work.  During  the  current  year  a  bulletin  on 
the  subject  was  issued  containing  plans  for  the  promotion  of 
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thrift  in  three  different  respects — first,  thrift  in  time;  second, 
thrift  in  health;  third,  thrift  in  money.  Under  the  first  topic, 
allow  me  to  quote  as  follows : 

"A.  Thrift  in  time  means  to  stay  in  school.  Does 
it  pay  to  continue  school  studies?  Education  means  a 
successful  and  useful  life ;  it  pays  the  individual ;  it  pays 
the  nation." 

The  value  of  staying  in  school  is  stated  in  dollars  and  cents 
in  figures  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  From  a  study 
of  a  large  number  of  actual  cases  it  has  been  foimd  that  at  25 
years  of  age  the  boy  who  remained  in  school  until  he  was  18  had 
received  $2,000  more  salary  than  the  boy  who  left  school  at  14, 
and  that  the  better  educated  youth  was  then  receiving  $900  a 
year  more  in  pay. 

This  is  equivalent  to  an  investment  of  $18,000  at  5  per  cent. 
Can  a  pupil  increase  his  capital  as  fast  in  any  other  way  ? 

B.     Conservation  of  health  is  treated  in  the  following  man- 


ner: 


"Thrift  is  the  natural  result  of  right  living.  The  best 
kind  of  thrift  is  the  care  of  the  body.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  health  of  its  people  is  the  greatest  asset  a  state 
can  have. 

The  chief  factors  concerned  in  the  health  of  its  people 
are  personal  cleanliness  in  body  and  mind,  care  of  teeth 
and  eyes,  abundance  of  simshine  and  fresh  air,  whole- 
some out-door  exercise,  the  right  kind  of  foods,  tem- 
perate eating,  plenty  of  sleep,  and  the  prevention  and 
care  of  colds. 

These  principles  must  be  instilled  into  the  minds  of 
children  until  they  will  practice  them.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  child  to  be  as  strong  and  as  healthy  as  possible. 
The  discussion  of  things  which  will  make  him  grow 
healthy  and  the  things  which  keep  him  from  being  strong 
and  healthy  should  make  him  realize  that  his  future 
efficiency  depends  largely  upon  his  own  effort. 

To  save  years  of  health  is  one  of  the  highest  types  of 
thrift  a  person  can  practice." 

C.    Thrift  in  money  is  suggested  as  follows: 
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It  shotild  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  buying  of  W.  S.  S.  or 
maintaining:  savings  deposits  does  not  necessarily  develop  the 
habit  of  thrift.  The  atmosphere  of  the  school  might  make  it  at- 
tractive to  buy  thrift  stamps  in  the  same  sense  that  it  becomes 
popular  to  buy  tickets  to  a  ball  game.  Not  until  the  idea  of 
thrift  becomes  a  vital  part  of  the  life  of  the  pupil  is  the  desired 
end  reached. 

A  pupil  having  an  allowance,  receiving  a  regular  wage,  or 
earning  a  small  amount  through  odd  jobs  should  be  led  to  deter- 
mine the  part  or  per  cent  of  his  earnings  he  can  well  efford  to 
set  aside  as  savings.  The  amotmt  of  savings  the  boy  or  girl  may 
make  js  of  far  less  importance  than  his  determination  to  save 
something  under  any  and  all  conditions. 

By  means  of  the  above,  the  schools  of.  Indianapolis  have 
saved  more  than  $1,000  a  week  during  the  year  in  thrift  and 
war  savings  stamps  besides  the  amoimts  saved  in  financial  insti- 
tutions. While  this  result  is  not  sensational  it  is  a  substantial 
gain  over  previous  practice  and  in  time  will  result  in  real  thrift 
education  and  the  development  of  thrift  habits  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils. 

Q)mpare  with  the  above  outline  the  following  plan  which  is 
in  use  in  the  schools  of  England.  The  following  letter  from  R. 
Blair,  Education  Officer  of  London  County  Council  is  self- 
explanatory  : 

"With  reference  te  your  letter  of  the  4th  inst.,  I  have 
pleasure  in  informing  you  of  the  arrangements  made  in 
the  case  of  the  London  Schools  for  the  teaching  of 
thrift. 

With  regard  to  the  elementary  schools  the  following 
syllabus  has  been  approved  for  use  at  the  discretion  of 
the  head  teachers  where  thrift  is  included  in  the  cur- 
riculum. 

Distinction  between  thrift  and  parsimony;  examples 
of  wasteful  and  economic  expenditure ;  the  dearness  of 
cheap  things,  individual  and  collective  saving,  how  the 
individual  may  save;  simple  investments;  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank,  the  stamp- form ;  economy  of  time, 
the  value  of  method;  what  to  do  on  leaving  school; 
skilled  and  unskilled  employments;  apprenticeship  so- 
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cieties;  wages  in  diflFerent  classes  of  occupation — ^at 
first  and  afterwards;  betting  and  gambling;  the  prin- 
ciples of  compound  interest;  life  insurance;  types  of 
policies;  friendly  societies;  different  types  of  insurance 
and  friendly  societies;  how  friendly  societies  are  man- 
aged; valuations  of  friendly  societies;  trade  tmions  as 
societies  for  the  encouragement  of  thrift;  juvenile 
friendly  societies. 

Apart  from  the  teaching  of  thrift  as  a  subject  of  the 
curriculum,  head  teachers  are  authorized  to  encourage 
frugality  and  economy  by  forming  school  savings  banks. 
The  money  subscribed  by  the  children  is  invested  in 
the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  and  the  Council's  Offi-  , 
cers  supervise  the  arrangements. 

A  special  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  practical  thrift  during  the  war.  Head  teachers 
have  responded  with  enthusiasm  to  the  appeals  made  by 
the  government  for  general  saving  and  patriotic  invest- 
ment in  government  loan  funds,  and  the  Coimcil  has 
given  them  every  support. 

War  Saving  Societies  have  been  formed  in  the 
schools  for  the  purchase  of  War  Savings  Certificates. 
The  total  amount  of  money  obtained  for  government  pur- 
poses in  this  way  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  many 
schools  have  raised  sums  of  1,000  pounds  and  upwards. 
In  respect  of  secondary  schools  no  definite  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  thrift,  the  matter  being  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Principals  of  the  schools. 

The  Coimcil  publishes  no  literature  on  the  subject  be- 
yond the  syllabus  which  is  set  out  above." 
This  letter  indicates  that  this  work  is  not  local  but  is  felt 
to  be  necessary  in  other  countries  and  that  the  subject  is  being 
attacked  very  much  as  in  our  own  country. 

One  important  factor  in  connection  with  all  saving  is  the 
necessity  of  a  definite  plan.  Unless  a  person  develop  a  system 
applicable  to  his  own  financial  situation  he  will  not  succeed  in 
saving.  If  a  person  has  a  fixed  income  he  should  determine  the 
amount  which  he  is  to  save  and  then  subtract  it  from  the  checks 
which  he  receives  before  any  disposition  is  made  of  the  money. 
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In  addition  to  this  every  individual  and  every  family  should  work 
upon  the  basis  of  a  budget  as  this  enables  expenditure  to  be  ap- 
portioned to  his  needs  and  furnishes  a  check  upon  undue  expense 
in  any  particular  direction. 

Spend  after  your  genius,  and  by  system.  Nature  goes  by 
rule,  not  by  sallies  and  saltations.  There  must  be  a  system  in 
the  economies.  Saving  and  unexpensiveness  will  not  keep  the 
most  pathetic  family  from  ruin,  nor  will  bigger  incomes  make 
free  spending  safe.  The  secret  of  success  lies  never  in  the 
amoimt  of  money,  but  in  the  relation  of  income  to  outgo ;  as  if, 
after  expense  has  been  fixed  at  a  certain  point;  then  new  and 
steady  rills  of  income,  though  never  so  small,  being  added, 
wealth  begins.  But  in  ordinary,  as  means  increase,  spending 
increases  faster,  so  that  large  incomes,  in  England  and  else- 
where are  foimd  not  to  help  matters — the  eating  quality  of  debt 
does  not  relax  its  voracity. 

Permit  me  to  close  with  the  definition  of  true  thrift  as  I 
understand  it :  The  true  thrift  is  always  to  spend  on  the  higher 
plane;  to  invest  and  invest  with  keener  avarice,  that  he  may 
spend  in  spiritual  creation,  and  not  in  augmenting  animal  exist- 
ence. Nor  is  the  man  enriched,  in  repeating  the  old  experiments 
of  animal  sensation,  nor  unless,  through  new  powers  and  ascend- 
ing pleasures,  he  knows  himself,  by  the  actual  experience  of 
higher  good,  to  be  already  on  the  way  to  the  highest. 

"YOUR  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE  HIGH  COST 

OF  LIVING" 

Dr.  Lindley  M.  Keasby 

Ladies,  it  was  with  a  thrill  of  genuine  pleasure  that  I  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  your  Chairman  in  New  York  the  other 
day,  asking  me  to  address  you  here  this  evening. 

I  have  been  drawn  toward  the  women's  world  by  fate  as  it 
were.  Of  course,  I  married  a  woman,  and  my  daughters  are 
both  women,  and  I  have  been  teaching  women  for  the  last  twen- 
ty-five years.  That  has  led  me  to  an  immense  interest  in  what 
I  call  the  feminine  principles  of  civilization,  which  stand  with 
me  s)monymous  with  the  productive  activities  of  the  world  as 
opposed  to  the  activities  of  exploitation.    Whether  we  like  it  or 
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not,  we  men  in  the  world  have  been  the  leading  exploiters,  be- 
cause we  were  the  striking  and  throwing  animals,  as  woman 
from  the  hrst  was  the  digging  and  delving  animal,  and  thus 
necessarily  interested  from  tirst  to  last  in  the  productive  activi- 
ties of  the  world.  Beside  this  general  interest  -I  had  a  very 
special  interest  in  this  meeting,  because  I  had  the  rather  good 
fortune  of  being  associated  with  one  of  the  greatest  women  I 
know  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world,  your  Ex-Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Pennybacker. 

But  I  was  filled  with  consternation  when  1  was  told  1  was 
to  take  the  Attorney  GeneraFs  place.  When  it  came  to  taking 
Mr.  Mitchell  Palmer's  place,  1  stood  aghast — the  handsomest 
man  in  the  United  States — and  I  to  take  his  place  before  dis- 
criminating women.  However,  I  shall  do  my  best  to  speak  as 
well  as  I  can  on  this  subject  of  "Your  ResponsibiUty  for  the 
High  Cost  of  Living." 

Certainly,  my  dear  lady  friends,  you  are  responsible  for 
the  high  cost  of  living.  But  I  would  advise  you,  as.  a  man, 
not  to  accept  that  responsibiUty  on  men's  terms.  You  must  be 
in  the  attitude  of  the  old  lady  1  knew  about  in  Colorado.  When 
woman  suffrage  was  introduced,  as  she  was  going  to  be  r^s- 
tered,  she  said :  "You  men  have  made  a  mess  of  it  long  enough ; 
you  cannot  expect  me,  or  us  women,  to  help  you  out  of  it  now." 

You  will  have  to  accept  this  responsibility  on  your  own 
terms.  Man,  as  I  said,  is  a  striking  and  throwing  animal,  and 
man  is  a  reasoning  animal.  Woman  is  a  digging  and  delving 
animal,  and  she  proceeds  along  a  newer  logic  of  intuition.  Intui- 
tion is  what  we  need,  and  imagination  is  what  we  need,  in  these 
reconstruction  days.  Striking  and  throwing  were  all  very  well 
during  the  war,  but  during  the  days  of  peace  and  reconstruction 
it  is  imagination  and  intuition  are  necessary,  and  that,  I  think, 
you  women  can  contribute. 

The  responsibility  in  the  high  cost  of  living  is  a  responsibility 
resting  in  some  measure  upon  the  consumers,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  in  the  modern  world,  the  women  represent  a  larger 
portion  of  the  consuming  public,  and  a  smaller  proportion  of 
the  producing  public  than  should  be.  This  is  all  changing, 
insofar  as  women  as  consumers  are  responsible  for  the  high  cost 
of  living,  it  is  a  question  of  thrift,  but  insofar  as  women  are 
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part  of  the  production  forces  of  the  world,  it  is  a  question  of 
productivity;  and  there,  along  these  lines,  I  Wish  to  appeal  to 
you. 

Did  you  ever  realize  what  part  women  have  played  in  the 
productive  activities  of  the  world?  I  am  not  going  very  far 
afield.  1  am  reminded  of  an  old  Texas  story.  An  old  rancher 
came  into  a  **short-order**  lunch  room  and  asked  for  something 
to  eat.  He  said  he  wanted  soup  and  asked  the  man  what  kind 
of  soup  he  had.  The  fellow  said:  "Ox  tail  soup/*  The  old 
man  scratched  his  head  and  said:  "Well,  stranger,  ain*t  that 
kind  of  far  back  to  go  for  soup?*'  I  am  going  to  take  you  back, 
but  not  very  far  back. 

Any  one  who  wants  to  know  the  nature  of  a  thing  must 
know  the  origin  of  a  thing,  said  Aristotle.  There  was  no  such 
thing  as  the  woman  question  among  our  apeUke  progenitors; 
they  survived  by  the  simple  activities  of  swinging  and  climbing, 
and  the  female  could  swing  and  climb  just  as  well  as  the  male. 
When  our  ape-like  ancestors  came  down,  from  the  trees, — 
that  was  "the  fall  of  man," — striking  and  throwing  became  the 
most  productive  activity.  Unless  the  male  of  the  species  was 
able  to  strike  and  throw,  to  use  a  club,  and  hurl  a  missile,  why 
the  family  of  the  species  could  not  possibly  survive.  So  man 
developed  into  a  striking  and  throwing  animal  and  he  has  used 
his  wonderful  brain  power  to  develop  striking  and  throwing 
implements,  until  you  have  at  the  climax  of  a  reasonable,  rational 
civilization,  the  dreadnaught  and  the  machine  gun — ^all  very  neces- 
sary, if  you  like — ^that  is  man's  part  of  the  world.  Woman's 
part  in  the  world  is  digging  and  delving,  that  is  the  productive 
activities  of  life  devolve  upon  her.  From  the  digging  stick,  has 
developed  the  plow.  Woman  developed  also  the  principles  of 
the  lever.  The  woman  had  to  use  the  principle  of  the  lever,  in 
order  to  carry,  and  in  order  to  construct.  Who  invented  the 
weaving  and  spinning?  Woman.  And  so  we  may  go  along  the 
line  of  these  agricultural  and  industrial  inventions,  all  inventions 
of  women. 

Do  you  realize  in  the  older  days  there  was  a  time,  as  the 
young  boys  and  girls  grew  up,  when  the  boys  were  taken  away 
from  home  and  taken  out  into  the  prairie,  or  woods  and  put 
there  to  become  manly.    And  in  order  to  distinguish  the  manly 
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from  the  womanly  man,  those  men  who  could  not  stand  the  strain 
came  back  and  were  taken  care  of  by  the  women,  to  do. what 
the  warriors  called  the  women's  work.  Those  that  were  brilliant 
became  wise  men  or  priests,  the  others  servants  or  slaves.  The 
productive  activities  were  carried  on  by  the  older  men  and  the 
womenly  men — that  constitutes  the  feminine  element  of  a  civiliza- 
tion, and  all  the  productive  activities  of  the  world  have  been 
carried  on  by  that  group. 

As  the  manly  men  were  the  warriors  and  defenders — and 
offenders  in  many  an  instance.  In  carrying  on  a  civilization 
to  this  great  point  we  have  reached  the  climax  in  this  sort  of 
thing.  We  have  peace  at  last,  and  we  hope  it  is  going  to  re- 
main so.  If  so,  the  future  of  the  world  rests  with  the  diggers 
and  the  delvers,  and  those  who  have  imagination,  and  vision, 
those  who  exert  their  native  faculty.  That  is  where  we  men 
and  you  women  are  coming  together  to  reconstruct  the  worid. 
This  may  seem  far  away  from  the  subject  which  has  been  as- 
signed to  me,  your  responsibility  for  the  high  cost  of  living. 

You  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  Uving, 
unless  you  have  participation  in  and  control  over  the  productive 
forces. 

Listen  a  moment.  In  the  course  of  history,  in  the  ir  >  - 
age,  labor  was  the  paramount  productive  power,  land  was  free, 
people  did  not  buy  and  sell,  and  therefore  money  or  capital  was 
non-existent.  During  those  days  the  labor  forces  were  divided 
into  two  groups — the  protective  labor  forces,  carried  on  by  the 
men,  and  the  productive  labor  forces  carried  on  by  the  women, 
the  womanly  men,  and  the  elderly  men.  During  these  early  days, 
women  had  their  share  in  and  their  control  over  the  paramoimt 
productive  power.  Those  are  the  days  we  look  back  to,  the  days 
of  the  heroes  and  heroines,  gods  and  goddesses,  the  warriors, 
and  the  princes,  the  strong  men  and  the  wise  men,  and  the  wise 
women,  because  women  then  were  associated  with  men.  But 
after  a  while  the  strong  men  conquered  the  women  and  the  wise 
men  took  over  the  land  uhtil  we  reach  the  period  when  the  para- 
mount productive  power  was  land,  that  is  the  feudal  age.  Then 
women  were  for  the  first  time  disfranchised,  women  were  not 
allowed  to  own  land.  Did  you  ever  realize  the  meaning  of 
landlord — the  lord  of  land.    We  have  somebody  with  a  power — he 
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is  a  powerful  creature.  But  contrast  the  word  landlord  with 
landlady.  What  have  you  in  mind?  You  will  be  thinking  of 
some  kind-hearted  boardinghouse  lady,  meaning  that  women 
were  not  allowed  to  own  land.  They  had  to  have  a  trustee,  and 
therefore  from  the  proprietary  period  of  women  went  over  into 
the  class  of  consumers  and  during  all  these  ages  women  counted 
for  nothing  in  economics  or  politics. 

The  proprietary  period  W2ls  followed  by  the  commercial  era 
wherein  capital  became  the  paramount  productive  power.  Slowly 
and  gradually  capital  has  taken  the  place  of  land  as  the  para- 
mount productive  power  today. 

What  is  capital?  Capital  on  the  one  side  is  selling  power, 
and  this  selling  power  is  embodied  in  goods  and  services.  What 
goods  have  women  today  to  sell  ?  You  have  comparatively  little. 
Women  are  just  beginning  to  enter  into  that  particular  kind  of 
service.  Women  were  expected  to  give  their  goods  and  their 
services.  Now  to  the  extent  that  women  are  selling  goods  and 
selling  their  services,  to  that  extent  they  are  entering  into  capital. 
They  are  gaining  a  control  over  the  paramount  productive  power. 
But  only  on  one  side  is  capital  selling  power.  On  the  other  side, 
it  is  purchasing  power.  It  is  selling  power  on  the  one  side,  em- 
bodied in  goods  and  services;  purchasing  power  on 'the  other 
side  embodied  and  coin  and  credit. 

To  what  extent  have  women  entered  into  a  participation 
x>f  capital  in  the  form  of  purchasing  power  ?  To  what  extent  have 
women  gained  control  of  the  coin  and  the  credit?  There  are 
a  great  many  women  who  are  mighty  good  at  getting  control 
of  the  coin,  with  the  sole  view  of  spending  the  coin,  "gold  dig- 
gers," or  "getting  the  coin,"  as  we  say.  Suppose  we  say  that* 
women  are  selling  their  goods,  and  by  selling  their  services  can 
acquire  purchasing  power  in  the  form  of  coin,  then  at  that  point 
comes  the  question  of  thrift,  because  the  coin  is  only  an  infini- 
tesimal part  of  the  purchasing  power — hardly  5  % .  The  great 
basis  of  purchasing  power  at  the  present  time  is  in  the  form 
of  credit. 

The  credit  of  the  country  is  based  upon  the  savings  of  the 
country.  We,  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  purchasing  power 
or  the  credit  is  really  in  control  of  the  money  power  of  a  few 
men  who  control  the  credit  or  financial  relations  of  this  country. 
My  dear  friends,  that  is  not  true.    If  the  savings  of  this  country, 
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which  amount  to  something  more  than  forty  billion  dollars — thir- 
ty-five billion  dollars  are  the  savings  of  those  who  have  an  income 
of  less  than  five  thousand  dollars  a  year.  That  is,  the  large 
portion  of  the  savings  of  this  country  are  the  savings  of  the 
average  man  and  the  average  woman.  Now  you  know  perfectly 
well  that  those  savings  of  the  people,  of  tlie  families  which  have 
less  than  five  thousand  a  year,  those  savings  are  within  the  imme- 
diate reach  of  the  women,  because  the  woman  in  that  income 
class  does  control  the  budget  of  the  family.  When  you  get  to 
the  ten,  twenty  or  fifty  thousand  class,  woman  declines,  and  be- 
comes a  consumer.  In  the  five  thousand  class,  the  women  have 
a  boundless  thrift,  and  therefore  you  may  say  that  the  women 
can  control  the  bulk  of  the  savings  of  this  coimtry.  It  is  upon 
those  savings  that  the  credit  of  this  country  is  based. 

Therefore,  the  problem  of  thrift  is  directly  concerned  with 
women  as  producers  of  wealth,  as  individuals  or  groups  that 
have  access  to  the  credit  of  the  nation.  But  if  you  are  going 
on  a  campaign  of  thrift,  you  must  not  accept  the  definition  of 
saving  or  economy,  which  George  Ade  gives:  "Economy  is 
going  without  something  that^you  want  now,  in  order  to  get 
something  you  do  not  want  after  a  while."  There  is  the  fallacy 
that  has  been  made  by  the  conroUers  of  the  money  power.  One 
man  took  control  of  the  land  and  became  the  land  lord,  and 
people  had  to  look  up  to  the  landlord — those  who  were  privileged 
to  own  land.  The  same  thing  has  happened  with  capital.  Thq 
great  capitalists,  the  great  financiers,  whom  we  read  about  today, 
have  raised  themselves  to  a  higher  plane.  An  ordinary  person 
cannot  understand  the  mysteries  of  finance  and  credit,  they  say. 
'  Women  cannot  understand  business  they  add.  They  cannot 
understand  the  mysteries  of  finance.  The  very  fact  that  you  are 
submitting  to  the  indignity  of  a  special  woman's  room  in  the 
bank,  with  looking  glass,  etc.,  is  absured.  I  was  shown 
around  with  great  pride  the  other  day  over  the  ladies'  room  of 
a  New  York  bank.  I  said:  "You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  this, 
can  you  not  come  here  with  the  common  people  and  deal  with 
the  men  in  your  money  affairs?  What  you  want  to  learn  about 
money  is  what  was  taught  you  many  years  ago  by  Benjamin 
Franklin.  One  of  his  most  famous  sayings  is:  "Money  makes 
money,  and  the  money  that  money  makes  makes  more  money." 
That  is  the  secret  of  high  finance. 
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What  do  great  financiers  offer  you  at  the  present  time?  They 
offer  you  the  rental  value  of  your  money.  They  say:  **Turn 
your  money  over  to  us  and  we  will  give  you  the  rental  value 
of  it/' — from  three  to  four  per  cent.  (It  is  going  up  now  be- 
cause they  have  to  pay  more  to  get  the  money  out  of  the  people.) 
Just  as  soon  as  they  get  the  money  out  of  your  hands,  they  ac- 
quire the  earning  power  of  your  money,  and  the  earning  power 
of  money  runs  all  the  way  from  twenty  to  over  one  hundred 
per  cent.  There  is  hardly  a  bank  in  this  country  that  has  not 
made  over  twenty  per  cent  in  the  last  three  years.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  made  one  hundred  and  four  per  cent  in  the  last 
six  months!  There  is  something  behind  this  earning  power  of 
money. 

At  the  present  time  if  the  ordinary  man,  commanding  a 
$5,000  salary,  with  his  wife,  represents  some  thirty-five  billions 
out  of  the  forty  or  forty-five  billions  of  savings,  why  should  you 
not  get  a  part  of  the  earning  power  of  that  money  which  is  so 
much  needed  at  the  present  time?  That  is  the  lesson  I  want  to 
bring  to  you  this  evening. 

If  you  have  this  thrift,  if  you  control  this  money,  then  see 
to  it  that  you  get  the  earning  power  of  the  money  which  you 
put  out  and  did  not  spend.  My  advice  in  reducing  the  high  cost 
of  Uving,  and  encouraging  thrift,  is  this:  Everybody  can  save 
a  certain  amount,  no  matter  how  far  down  they  are.  Everybody 
can  save  a  certain  amount.  Save  that  amount  which  you  spent 
for  something  you  cannot  remember  what  you  spent  it  for.  Fix 
the  amount  of  the  saving  and  then  rent  out  to  your  government, 
or  to  the  banks,  or  to  the  insurance  companies,  the  major  part 
of  those  savings — for  the  rental  value,  because  then  you  will 
have  always  something  to  draw  on  in  case  of  emergency.  But 
beyond  that,  a  third,  or  a  fourth  should  be  free  to  invest  and 
receive  the  full  earning  power.  You  should  have  your  surplus 
invested  and  earning  its  full  return. 

In  productive  America,  opportunities  are  opening  every  day, 
by  your  government,  and  by  private  companies  where  your  money 
can  earn  its  full  reward.  Let  us  see  if  in  the  future,  during 
these  reconstruction  days,  whether  we  cannot  all  get  together 
upon  a  productive  platform.  '  Production  under  our  present  con- 
dition requires  capital.  That  is,  it  requires  goods  and  service, 
coin  and  credit.    Let  us  then  manufacture  or  produce  as  many 
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goods  as  we  can.  Let  us  render  as  great  services  as  we  can- 
Let  us  accumulate  our  coin.  Let  us  expend  our  credit,  and  let 
the  return  for  these  goods,  for  these  services,  for  this  coin  and 
these  credits  be  spread  back  upon  the  producers,  and  not  taken 
away  from  us  by  the  exploiters. 

That,  my  friends,  is  the  antithesis,  what  I  call  the  age-old 
antithesis, — it  is  not  an  antithesis  between  man  or  women,  be- 
tween old  or  young,  labor  or  capital,  consumer  or  producer.  All 
these  are  minor  antitheses,  which  will  blow  away,  like  the  dew 
of  the  morning.  The  fundamental  antithesis  of  our  life  today 
is  the  antithesis  between  the  forces  of  exploitation  and  the  forces 
of  production.  Exploitation  is  taking ^vithout  giving ;  production 
is  giving  and  taking. 

You  will  find  in  the  world  the  exploitation  of  man  by  man; 
the  exploitation  of  man  by  woman ;  the  exploitation  of  parents  by 
.  children ;  the  exploitation  of  children  by  parents ;  you  will  find 
the  exploitation  of  master  and  slave,  of  landlord  and  tenant,  em- 
ployer and  employe,  creditor  and  debtor,  all  the  way  down  the 
line.  You  will  find  the  exploitation  of  natural  resources,  of 
inferior  people,  etc.  But  exploitation  leads  alyirays  to  diminishing 
returns,  and  exploitation  always  allows  inefficiency.  Whereas  pro- 
duction requires  efficiency,  and  makes  for  increasing  in  returns. 
Productive  activities  began  long  ago,  undertaken  by  the  women 
and  the  wise  men,  with  intensive  agriculture,  leading  into  the 
arts  and  crafts,  then  into  commerce  and  peaceful  colonial  expan- 
sion, whereas  exploitation  began  with  hunting,  passed  over  to 
extensive  agriculture  and  pastoral  live  military  arts  and  crafts 
conquest  and  warlike  colonial  expansion.  These  two  forces  have 
come  together,  merged,  pulled  apart.  Thus  we  have  had  the 
horrors  of  war  and  the  blessings  of  peace.  We  have  had  this 
great  devastating  war  and  the  days  of  exploitation  are  done, 
but  in  order  to  make  up  this  terrific  loss,  which  counts  up  into 
the  billions,  we  shall  have  to  get  together,  we  men  and  you 
women,  to  produce  the  wealth,  to  make  good  what  we  have 
destroyed.  All  must  come  together  in  productive  activity,  pro- 
duce goods,  render  services,  accumulate  coin  and  extend  credit. 
That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  thrift.  In  this  way  we  can  all 
become  responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  living  and  then  look 
forward  to  a  better  world. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  19 


MORNING— BUSINESS  SESSION 

Held  at  the  Coliseum,  Mrs.  Josiah  Evans  Cowles  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  G.  Winter  presiding. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

Assembly  Singing Led  by  Frances  Elliott  Clark 

Leading  Voice,  Geoffrey  O'Hara. 

Minutes 

Report  of  Resolutions  Committee 

Report  of  General  Federation  Magazine 

Mrs.  William  Pedrick,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer 

Reports  and  Addresses  of  Departments  of  Education  and 
Literature  and  Library  Extension. 

Education  Report Mrs.  Edward  F.  Buchner 

Addre&s :  National  Aid  for  Education 

Hon.  Horace  Mann  Towner 

Literature  and  Library  Extension  Report 

.....Mrs.  True  Worthy  White 

Supplemental  Report  of  the  Frances  Squire  Potter  Memorial 

for  the  Study  of  Bible  Literature Mrs.  J.  C.  Buchanan 

Address :  The  Public  Library  as  an  Americanization  Center 

George  B.  Utley 

BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  FEDERATION 

MAGAZINE,  JUNE  1918-JUNE  1920 

By  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mrs.  William  Pedrick,  Jr. 

As  previously  reported  to  the  1918  biennial  convention,  the 
General  Federation  of  Womens  Clubs  purchased  in  September, 
1918,  a  magazine  bearing  its  name.  The  purchase  price  was 
$2,000.00  and  the  Federation  acquired  thereby  a  New  York  Stock 
Corporation  named  the  General  Federation  Magazine,  Inc.  This 
acquisition  gave  the  General  Federation  a  majority  block  of  capi- 
tal stock  consisting  of  2,093  shares.  The  additional  sum  of 
$157.02  was  also  involved  in  the  transfer,  making  a  total  expendi- 
ture of  $2,157.02.  Thirty  outstanding  stockholders  with  ninety- 
three  shares  are  also  represented  in  the  corporation. 
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Three  trustees  were  appointed  to  take  over  the  corpora- 
tion in  the  name  of  the  Federation.  The  present  Secretary-Treas- 
urer is  the  only  remaining  member  of  the  original  appointments, 
Mrs.  D.  T.  S.  Denison  and  Mrs.  Prentice  E.  Rood  succeeded 
Miss  Mary  Garrett  Hay  and  Miss  Georgia  A.  Bacon. 

Miss  Helen  Louise  Johnson,  one  time  editor  of  "Good  House- 
keeping," and  G.  F.  W.  C.  Department  Chairman  of  Home  Econ- 
omics, 1912-1916,  was  made  the  editor  of  the  magazine. 

The  issues  of  the  magazine  during  the  period  of  the  war  were 
published  from  the  Washington  office  of  the  Federation,  where 
the  editor  also  bore  the  arduous  task  of  carr)ring  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Service  Office. 

From  the  date  of  purchase  until  the  Hot  Springs  Convention 
$3,000  was  advanced  from  the  General  Federation  treasury  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  publication,  but  has  no  place  in  this  report 
which  properly  covers  the  biennial  period  from  June,  1918,  to 
the  present  convention. 

The  Hot  Springs  delegate  body  confirmed  the  purchase  of 
the  publication  and  on  the  President's  recommendation  moved 
its  continuance.  These  facts  will  be  found  in  the  1918  Biennial 
Report,  page  69.  The  foregoing  report  presented  the  approximate 
estimate  that  not  less  than  $800.00  a  month,  exclusive  of  rent 
and  overhead,  was  necessary  to  issue  the  publication  from  the 
Washington  office  until  such  time  as  the  magazine  could  stand, 
by  virtue  of  a  representative  subscription  list,  upon  its  own  feet 

The  Hot  Springs  Convention  was  enthusiastic  over  the  pros- 
pect of  a  dignified  medium  for  the  work  of  the  Federation.  Nine 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  two  club  subscriptions  at  $1.00  a  year 
were  rapidly  pledged  by  state  presidents  following  the  report 
of  the  editor. 

In  September,  following  the  June  Hot  Springs  Convention, 
the  magazine  was  suspended  on  motion  of  the  Executive  Board. 
This  was  believed  by  the  magazine  directors  to  be  so  imwise  and 
so  unbusinesslike  an  action  that  they  effected  adjustments  in  the 
situation.  Two  of  the  magazine's  directors  assumed  the  financial 
responsibility  of  your  official  organ  to  the  1920  biennial  conven- 
tion and  since  resumption  of  publication  have  carried  with  the 
editor  the  entire  burden  of  the  magazine.  The  magazine's  direc-  ■ 
tors  personally  pledged  its  continuance  for  these  reasons : 
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We  believe  that  the  vote  of  the  delegate  body  must  legally 
stand  until  the  vote  of  a  later  delegate  body  annuls  such  action. 

The  1918  convention  acted  upon  the  President's  recommen- 
dation. The  magazine  has  steadfastly  followed  the  will  of  the 
delegate  body  and  awaits  their  further  direction. 

We  cannot  conceive  of  this  great  national  organization  with- 
out a  proper,  dignified  medium  of  expression — an  official  publica- 
tion capable  of  avoiding  all  the  ills  of  inefficiency  and  lack  of 
co-ordination  that  are  apt  to  arise  in  an  organization  of  this  size. 

In  the  minds  of  those  who  have  handled  the  magazine,  an 
official  organ  is  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  future  progress 
and  existence  of  the  General  Federation  of  Womens  Qubs. 

From  the  1918  convention  to  March  8,  1919 — a  period  of  ten 
months— $11,500.00  was  paid  out  of  the  Federation's  treasiuy 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  magazine.  In  this  item  is  included 
the  fortuitous  purchase  of  a  mill  run  of  paper  stock  (36,906  lbs.) 
which  has  been  the  main  factor  in  an  economical  conduct  of 
your  publication.  Since  March,  1919,  your  official  organ  has 
stood  upon  its  own  feet.  It  has  been  self-supporting  even  under 
the  most  adverse  conditions  known  to  the  publishing  world. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  magazine  was  moved  from  Wash- 
ington to  its  present  address  in  New  York  City.  The  main  reason 
for  the  transfer  was  economy.  New  York  is  the  known  publish- 
ing center  of  the  United  States ;  most  of  the  large  publications 
and  the  advertising  agencies  from  which  business  is  secured 
are  located  in  that  city.  The  bulk  of  the  business  of  ''national 
advertising"  is  placed  from  New  York  offices. 

An  office  staff  has  been  maintained  of  editor,  advertising 
solicitor,  one  subscription  clerk,  one  stenogfrapher,  one  book- 
keeper. The  Secretary-Treasurer  has  taken  care  of  the  business 
of  the  corporation,  being  found  daily  at  the  magazine  office.  The 
editor  has  carried  single  handed  the  work  of  monthly  publication 
and  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  advertising  that  appears. 
Hampered  by  lack  of  funds  we  have  been  unable  to  finance  the 
highest  type  of  advertising  solicitor  and  except  for  a  few  months 
this  spring  have  had  constant  changes. 

The  General  Federation  Magazine  has  suffered  in  the  past 
from  continual  changes — changes  in  ownership,  chansfe  in  per- 
sonnel, changes  in  place  of  nuHicat'on.    These  three  things  have 
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worked  to  the  grave  detriment  of  your  official  organ.  Permanence 
is  a  main  factor  in  success. 

Furthermore  our  advertising  solicitor  met  the  persistent 
rumor  that  three  women  were  the  actual  owners  of  the  Federa- 
tion's property,  that  they  were  using  your  name,  but  running 
it  for  private  profit. 

We  have  faced  the  constant  gossip  that  the  magazine  was 
to  be  killed  at  this  convention.  Advertising  agencies  think  the 
Federation  does  not  stand  behind  the  magazine.  The  organiza- 
tion does  not  yet  subscribe  to  it  largely  and  until  at  least  half 
of  the  membership  takes  it  you  cannot  prove  to  the  hard-headed 
business  world  that  you  are  loyally  behind  your  magazine. 

In  the  last  year  this  condition  has  been  improved  by  the  hard- 
est kind  of  work.  The  advertising  world  is  beginning  to  respect 
our  business  integrity  and  respond  to  the  magazine's  claims  as 
an  advertising  medium  of  value.  It  needs,  however,  the  loyal 
help  of  its  readers  in  patronizing  and  in  writing  to  its  advertisers 
and  in  mentioning  the  magazine  when  buying  advertised  goods. 

Notwithstanding  well  nigh  insurmountable  difficulties  and  in 
the  face  of  adverse  conditions  impossible  to  be  incorporated 
properly  in  a  report  of  this  character  with  a  two-month  printers 
strike,  steadily  rising  wage  scale  and  a  soaring  paper  market 
the  publication  has  gone  on  month  by  month  upheld  by  indomit- 
able spirit,  no  less  than  by  prayer. 

Today  we  come  before  you  to  tell  you  that  spirit  and  faith, 
pluck  and  prayer  have  won.  The  magazine  can  fulfill  the  proph- 
ecy we  made  for  it.    It  has  maintained  itself  since  March,  1919. 

It  carried  five  and  one-eighth  pages  of  advertising  in  the 
1918  biennial  number.  It  boasts  21  and  one-fourth  pages  in  the 
issue  you  hold  in  your  hands,  and  we  would  call  your  attention 
to  the  standard  that  has  been  steadily  upheld.  Badly  as  we 
needed  money  we  have  upon  scores  of  occasions  in  the  last 
year  resisted  the  temptation  to  sell  advertising  space  to  proposi- 
tions contrary  to  the  best  interest  of  the  organization.  We  have 
declined  many  second  and  third  rate  proposals,  keeping  always 
in  mind  the  standards  for  which  our  organization  is  built 

The  following  financial  report  gives  you  the  exact  informa- 
tion of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  1918-20  biennial  period. 
To  this  has  been  appended  a  list  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of 
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the  magazine  at  the  time  the  work  is  being  relinquished  by  the 
editor  and  the  directors  of  the  corporation. 

STATEMENT.  BIENNIAL  CONVENTIONS, 
JUNE,  1918-JUNE,  1920. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance,  Biennial  Convention,  ^918 $1,086.88 

Treasury,  G.  F.  W.  C 11,500.00 

Subscriptions $   13,421.13 

Cash  Sales 203.65 

Advertising  Sales 8,286.69 

Sundries  78.05       21,989.52 

$34,576.40 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Salaries  $   12,840.70 

Rent 917.50 

Office  Expenses  2,698.07 

Printing  and  Paper 15,731.56 

Phone  and  Telegrams 171.67 

Book  Sales 46.81 

Post  Office 205.36 

Legal 78.00 

Paper,  Storage  and  Insurance  64.96 

Sundries  207.33 

PettyCash 695.45  33,657.41 

Balance  presented  to  Biennial  Convention  June  1,  1920 $918.99 

The  above  disbursements  represent  an  average  monthly  expenditure 
(24  months)  $1,402.39. 

NOTARY  PUBLIC  STATEMENT. 
This  is  to  certify  that  the  financial  statement  of  the  General  Federa- 
tion Magazine,  Inc.,  presented  to  the  biennial  convention  G.  F.  W.  C, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  June,  1920,  is  a  correct  rendering  of  the  accounts  of 
the  General  Federation  Magazine,  Inc.,  as  shown  by  the  books  kept  for 
that  purpose  from  June,  1918,  to  June,  1920,  presenting  a  balance  of 
$918.S^.  The  foregoing  financial  statement  is  a  copy  of  that  presented 
to  the  biennial  convention. 

Ella  O.  Gun,FORD,  Bookkeeper, 
General  Federation  Magazine,  Inc. 
State  of  New  York 
City  of  New  York 
ss. 

Personally  appeared  before  me  this  2nd  day  of  July,  Ella  O.  Guil- 
ford, bookkeeper  for  above  General  Federation  Magazine,  Inc.,  and  sub- 
scribed her  name  and  swore  to  above  statement. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  2nd  day  of  July,  1920. 
(Seal)  (Signed)  Stanley  Homan, 

Notary  Public,  Queens  Co.,  No.  746. 

ASSETS. 
Future  Advertising  Contracts   (July  1920-May  1921) .  .$2,255.00 

Outstanding  accounts,   earlier  issues 303.00 

Advertisements,  June  issue  (less  agencies  commissions)  3,547.00 

Standing,  U.  S.  Post  Office 50.00 

State  Corporation  Tax  25.49 

Bank  Balance,  June  11,  1920 1,393.81 

$7,574.30 
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LIABILITIES. 

May  printing,  awaiting  adjustment $  483.12 

June  printing  (not  yet  invoiced) 

Office  rent,  4  months,  July-October  31,  $62.50  monthly. .     250.00 
Salaries  

There  is  no  limit  to  the  things  you  can  do  with  your  official 
mouth-piece  if  you  will  but  stand  behind  it  when  others  take 
up  the  work  we  are  laying  down.  Subscribe  to  it  individually, 
patronize  its.  advertisers,  talk  about  it,  talk  for  it.  Take  pride 
in  it,  cease  abusing  it.  Think  up  to  the  standard  of  it.  It  is 
designed  to  demonstrate  to  all  the  world  the  best  things  women 
do.  It  not  alone  exists  to  tell  you  what  is  happening  among 
other  organizations  and  within  other  movements,  its  province 
is  to  give  proper  dignified  expression  to  the  things  for  which 
you  strive. 

There  is  no  horizon  to  the  vision  of  the  thing  it  can  become. 
Better  yet  there  is  no  limit  to  the  possibility  it  holds  for  the 
organization  it  represents. 


EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 

BIENNIAL  REPORT 

Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnum,  Chairman 

During  the  biennial  period  of  1918-1920,  the  work  of  the 
Education  Department  has  passed  through  three  distinct  phases. 

From  May  to  November,  1918 — ^the  war  period — ^was  devoted 
to  war  work  and  active  cooperation  with  various  war  agencies. 
The  record  of  education  committees,  of  schools,  and  teachers  in 
Red  Cross  activities,  Food  Administration  plans,  and  Liberty 
Loan  Drives  is  a  proud  one.  The' General  and  State  Federation 
Education  committees  cooperated  with  National  and  state  Councils 
of  Defense  and  particularly  with  the  Child  Welfare  Committee 
and  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau  in  the  program  of  "The 
Children's  Year."  Letters  were  repeatedly  sent  to  state  chairmen 
and  club  presidents  urging  their  active  assistance  in  the  "Rural 
School",  "Child  Labor"  and  "Scholarship"  program  and  especially 
the  "Back-to-the  School"  drive.  The  recommendations  for  edu- 
cational war  work  made  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  and  by  state 
superintendents,  compiled  by  Miss  Parker  in  the  Education 
Department  bulletin  "Education  and  the  War",  were  placed  in 
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the  hands  of  state  education  chairmen  and  widely  distributed 
to  local  dubs. 

After  the  Armistice,  the  second  period  was  full  of  high 
hopes  of  Reconstruction  and  of  world  peace.  The  Council  meet- 
ing at  Asheville  framed  reconstruction  plans  for  the  Federation 
and  assigned  the  Education  Department  its  share.  The  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  Treaty  of  Peace  were  enthu- 
siastically acclaimed.  Thereafter,  the  chairman  of  the  Peace 
Committee  of  the  Education  Department,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Brad- 
ford, recommended  to  the  state  federation  Peace  chairmen  that 
they  endeavor  to  secure  formal  endorsement  of  the  League  of 
Nations  Covenant  from  the  conventions  of  all  state  federations. 

As  a  wise  and  far-reaching  Reconstruction  measure,  the 
Coimcil  endorsed  the  Smith-Towner  Bill,  providing  for  a  Federal 
Department  of  Education — with  a  secretary  in  the  President's 
Cabinet — ^and  Federal  aid  for  rural  schools,  teacher  training, 
physical  education,  the  abolition  of  illiteracy,  and  Americaniza- 
tion. In  cooperation  with  the  National  Education  Association, 
the  Education  Department  of  the  Greneral  Federation  has  done  its 
utmost  to  promote  this  bill,  under  the  energetic  and  expert 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Buchner,  the  vice-chairman  of 
the  Department 

When  the  Council  chose  Americanization  as  one  of  the  three 
chief  undertakings  for  the  year,  it  assigned  the  educational  phases 
to  the  Education  Department  and  recommended  concentration 
upon  them,  especially  the  training  of  leaders  for  •Americanization 
work.  The  Bulletin  prepared  by  the  chairman  of  the  American- 
ization Committee  of  the  Department,  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Gibson, 
was  highly  commended.  Throughout  the  year  it  has  been  in 
such  demand  that  three  editions  have  been  exhausted. 

The  Committee  on  Vocational  Training  and  Guidance  has 
not  been  active  because  of  the  severe  and  prolonged  illness  of 
the  chairman,  Mrs.  Addison  W.  Moore.  Mrs.  Moore  has 
attained  notable  results  in  the  past  and  been  devoted  in  her 
efforts.  The  Vocational  Committee  endorsed  the  Federal  Voca- 
tional measure  in  1911,  watched  and  worked  until  its  successful 
passage  in  1917,  and  since  that  time  has  aided  various  states  in 
securing  its  benefits  by  appropriate  state  legislation.  Interest 
in  vocational  education  has  been  stimulated  by  the  remarkable 
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achievements  of  American  soldiers,  by  results  in  the  training 
camps  and  S.  A.  T.  C,  and  by  the  proved  possibility  of  deter- 
mining occupational  fitness  and  of  focusing  training  on  specific 
practical  objectives.  Vocational  rehabilitation  is  being  watched 
with  mingled  hope  and  anxiety. 

The  revelations  of  the  war  regarding  the  extent  of  illiteracy 
in  the  United  States,  even  among  the  native  whites,  aroused 
anxious  interest  in  rural  schools  and  a  determination  that  educa- 
tional opportunities  shall  be  equalized  until  "universal  education" 
shall  be  more  than  a  theory  and  a  boast. 

An  active  campaign  for  kindergartens,  with  special  reference 
to  their  value  in  Americanization  work,  has  been  carried  on  by 
the  Kindergarten  Committee,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Griffith,  Chairman. 

REPORT  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN  COMMITTEE 

The  work  of  your  Committee  has  been  the  initiation  of  a 
campaign  for  kindergarten  extension  throughout  the  country. 
The  Chairman,  being  Kindergarten  Chairman  of  the  Texas  Fed- 
eration of  Woman's  Clubs,  began  the  work  by  first  undertaking 
a  campaign  in  her  own  state.  This  movement  was  heartily 
endorsed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  who  sent  Miss 
Almira  Winchester  and  Miss  Julia  Wade  Abbot,  specialists  in 
kindergarten  education,  to  assist  in  the  work  during  the  cam- 
paign. As  a  result  of  a  successful  state  kindergarten  rally,  in 
which  the  Congress  of  Mothers,  the  Councils  of  Jewish  Women, 
the  Kindergarten  Section  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and 
the  International  Kindergarten  Union  cooperated,  a  fund  of 
$1,200  was  appropriated  by  the  Child  Welfare  Department  of 
the  Texas  division  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  This 
sum  of  money  was  used  to  employ  a  field  worker  and  new 
kindergartens  were  opened  as  a  result  of  her  efforts. 

A  permanent  State  Kindergarten  Advisory  Committee  was 
formed  as  a  result  of  the  campaign,  composed  of  fifty  of  the 
leading  educators  of  the  state,  headed  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction. 

So  successful  was  this  Texas  campaign  that  its  methods 
were  endorsed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  the  International 
Kindergarten  Union  as  a  model  for  other  states.    An  outline  of 
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the  campaign  was  sent  to  the  president  of  each  state  federation, 
to  each  chairman  of  education  and  to  the  kindergarten  chairman 
of  each  state. 

In  order  to  determine  the  particular  needs  of  each  state, 
a  questionnaire  has  been  sent  to  each  kindergarten  chairman. 
From  the  data  received  the  status  of  the  kindergarten  will  be 
determined  in  each  state  as  a  basis  for  waging  an  intelligent 
campaign  for  extension. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mrs.  a.  B.  Griffith,  Chairman. 

Dallas,  Texas,  June  19,  1920. 

After  a  period  of  war  work  and  a  period  of  reconstruction 
endeavor,  the  Education  Department  is  now  seeking  ways  of 
assisting  in  the  crisis  confronting  the  schools  of  the  country — 
a  crisis  so  acute  that  the  problem  at  present  is  not  the  improve- 
ment of  public  education,  but  sufficiently  heroic  effort  to  prevent 
retrogression.  In*  many  communities  schools  are  closed  for  lack 
of  teachers  and  the  fact  that  teachers  are  leaving  the  profession 
very  much  faster  than  students  are  entering  teacher-training 
institutions  indicates  greater  shortage  in  the  near  future.  Our 
modem  sense  of  security  is  impregnably  smug;  with  buoyant 
obliviousness  we  refuse  to  realize  that  "The  world  is  always 
within  a  year  of  starvation,"  and  that  one  short  "school  gen- 
eration" of  children  neglected  and  untaught  would  mean  the  loss 
of  the  essentials  of  civilization  and  a  relapse  into  the  darkness 
of  barbarism. 

To  meet  the  crisis  of  teacher  shortage  there  must  be  swift 
reform  in  the  remuneration  and  treatment  of  teachers — a  reform 
long  needed  and  now  imperative.  Salaries  must  be  increased 
until  commensurate  with  the  training  required  and  the  ability 
desired,  as  determined  by  competitive  opportunities;  living  con- 
ditions must  be  improved  and  professional  dignity  recognized. 
Most  of  these  measures  are  necessarily  of  state  ^d  local  appli- 
cation. State,  county  and  district  federations  and  local  clubs 
should  learn  from  their  respective  school  authorities  the  present 
and  threatened  teacher  shortage  and  the  salary  and  other  adjust- 
ments required  to  correct  it.  Then  campaigns  should  be  under- 
taken to  secure  requisite  funds  from  district,  county  and  state 
sources. 
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Regarding  national  remedial  measures  to  be  promoted  by 
the  Greneral  Federation,  probably  the  most  effective  would  be 
that  for  federal  aid  as  already  proposed  by  the  Smith-Towner  Bill. 

Reports  from  education  chairmen  of  state  federations  show 
a  great  variey  and  gratifying  volume  of  work.  By  June  1st 
reports  covering  all  or  part  of  the  biennial  period  had  been 
received  from  the  following  states:  Arizona,  California,  G>lo- 
rado,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  NeW  Mexico,  North 
Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Wash- 
ington, West  Virgfinia  and  Wyoming — 34  out  of  49  federations. 

In  scope  these  reports  vary  from  one  of  thirty  words — ^ten 
words  referring  to  the  past  and  twenty  to  the  future — ^to  one 
including  forty-four  typewritten  pages  and  a  record  of  inde- 
fatigable industry  (e,  g,,  2,861  letters  and  circulars,  etc.,  sent 
out). 

In  subject  matter,  nearly  all  reports  show  that  the  state 
committees  and  clubs  have  been  carrying  on  some  or  all  of  the 
suggested  Department  activities,  that  is,  support  of  the  Smith- 
Towner  Bill  and  from  one  to  five  of  the  committee  subjects, 
Americanization,  Peace,  Kindergartens,  Vocational  Training  and 
Guidance,  Rural  Schools.  In  fact,  some  states  had  another,  as 
they  included  the  Committee  on  Political  Science,  which  was 
formerly  in  the  Education  Department  but  was  transferred  at 
the  last  biennial  convention,  1918,  to  the  Department  of  Civics. 

Nearly  all  states  report  Americanization  activity  in  some 
form.  Nearly  all  report  club  interesf  in  rural  schools  and  kinder- 
gartens. Work  for  vocational  training  has  taken  very  practical 
turn  in  several  states — ^notably  Illinois — ^because  the  provisions 
and  benefits  of  the  Smith-Hughes  law  were  made  available  by 
securing  state  legislation  and  local  cooperation.  Many  states 
report  following  the  Peace  Committee's  recommendation  and 
securing  endorsements  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Any  attempt 
to  summarize  activities  by  states  would  therefore  be  a  duplica- 
tion of  the  Department  committee  reports. 

The  list  of  specific  things  which  local  clubs -or  state  or  dis- 
trict federations  have  done  for  their  schools  and  scholars  would 
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be  suggest! V|B  and  of  absorbing  interest,  if  space  permitted  its 
enumeration. 

Most  rotable  are  the  Scholarship  and  Loan  Funds,  which 
aggregate  $89,156.64,  besides  many  reported  without  specifying 
amounts.  The  South  Carolina  Federation,  in  its  convention  of 
April,  1919,  raised  $2,000  for  a  Loan  Fund,  and  $1,920  in  the 
convention  of  April,  1920. 

In  Georgia,  the  Tallulah  Falls  Industrial  School  is  the 
"Property,  Pride  and  Responsibility  of  the  State  Federation." 

In  New  Jersey  over  $15,000  are  available,  and  years  of 
unremitting  eflfort  have  been  devoted  to  the  State  College  for 
Women,  which  is  a  reality  at  last. 

The  Iowa  Education  Committee  has  done  an  effective  patri- 
otic service  in  providing  attractive  copies  of  ''The  American 
Creed"  for  the  schools  of  the  state;  5,000  have  been  placed  in 
two  and  a  half  months  and  applications  have  been  received  from 
thirteen  other  states.  There  has  also  been  excellent  cooperation 
with  extension  courses  and  notable  results  in  the  consolidation 
of  schools. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  chairman  mentions  particularly  work 
done  with  the  school  patrons  as  valuable  in  bringing  together 
the  teachers,  parents,  school  boards  and  taxpayers. 

Campaigns  against  illiteracy  have  been  of  almost  dramatic 
intensity,  especially  in  Kentucky,  with  its  slogan,  "20,000  club 
women  to  teach  20,000  illiterates"  and  "No  illiteracy  in  Ken- 
tucky in  1920."  In  South  Carolina  the  State  Commission  on 
Illiteracy,  urged  by  the*  clubs  and  formerly  financed  by  volun- 
teers, has  received  state  support.  In  North  Carolina  an  amend- 
ment was  secured  for  a  six  months'  school  term,  and  to  the 
influence  of  the  clubs  is  credited  the  100,000  majority. 

Physical  education  throughout  the  school  course  is  earnestly 
advocated  by  many  state  committees  because  of  the  necessity 
revealed  by  the  test  of  war. 

The  maintenance  and  establishment  of  "teacherages"  in 
many  rural  communities  is  a  most  practical  and  timely  way  of 
meeting  the  problem  of  intolerable  living  conditions  for  teachers, 
said  to  rank  with  poor  salaries  as  a  deterrent  for  teacher 
recruiting. 

Committee  chairmen  have  given  much  attention  to  publicity, 
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from  tabulated  lists  of  leaflets  and  press  notices  to  "continuous 
agitation  of  all  educational  matters  creating  all  the  favorable 
sentiment  possible." 

There  have  been  earnest  efforts  for  better  moving  picture 
films  and  for  the  introduction  of  "visual  education";  for  Better 
American  Speech;  for  the  celebration  of  the  Pilgrim  Tercen- 
tenary. Clubs  have  given  schools  equipment,  games,  pianos, 
prizes  for  essay  contests  or  canning  club  contests,  libraries,  pic- 
tures, transportation  for  pupils  or  teachers^  school  gardens,  flag 
poles,  in  fact,  everything  from  women  members  for  their  school 
boards  to  "325  tubes  of  tooth  paste"  and  red  cheeks  for  the  chil- 
dren by  means  of  hot  lunches — 23,729  of  them. 

Some  attention  has  been  given  to  sanitation,  and  much  more 
is  needed  to  keep  the  children  from  sickness  and  the  teachers 
from  departing. 

There  have  been  some  encouraging  instances  of  increased 
school  appropriations  and  school  taxes. 

A  number  of  communities  have  already  increased  teachers 
salaries  or  started  organized  efforts  in  that  direction.  Very  much 
more  must  be  done,  and  it  will  require  strong  public  opinion 
and  the  sustained  efforts  of  the  clubs. 

There  has  been  progress  in  compulsory  education  laws  and 
their  enforcement,  but  the  comment  is  pertinent  "to  work  for 
attendance  officers  and  laws  is  a  farce  with  the  schools  closed 
for  lack  of  teachers."  Some  surveys  have  been  undertaken,  indi- 
cating the  right  attitude  and  method  of  attack. 

Much  excellent  educational  legislation  has  been  enacted, 
but  it  is  doubtless  being  reported  under  that  Department  Per- 
haps California  has  the  best  story  of  legislative  achievement  in 
the  last  two  or  three  years. 

The  recent  announcement  by  the  Education  Department  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  of  the  relative  standing  of  the 
forty-eight  states  has  aroused  both  concern  and  pride.  The 
chairman  of  one  state,  which  finds  itself  a  step  lower  instead  of 
higher,  in  spite  of  certain  advantages  and  earnest  effort,  con- 
siders it  an  administrative  problem  and  makes  mention  of  the 
state  superintendent — a  man.  The  chairman  of  Montana,  the 
state  that  now  heads  the  list,  makes  very  favorable  mention  of 
her  state  superintendent — a  woman ! 
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"NATIONAL  AID  FOR  EDUCATION" 

Hon.  Horace  Mann  TowNER/Member  of  Congress  from  Iowa 

Joint  Author  of  the  Smith-Towner  Bill 

I  have,  during  my  service  in  Congress,  never  had  a  greater 
honor  conferred  upon  me  than  when  the  educators  of  the  United 
States  asked  me  to  assist  in  preparing  and  introducing  the  Bill 
which  has  been  referred  to  by  the  Chairman  of  this  division. 
I  am  also  quite  sure  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  further  its 
interests  more  than  to  have  it  receive  the  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment of  the  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs. 

I  have  heard  read  the  resolution  regarding  it,  and  I  pre- 
sume, Madame  President,  that  the  resolution  is  yet  to  be  acted 
upon.  When  it  comes  before  you,  I  hope  your  approval  will  be 
so  enthusiastic  that  I  may  say  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  when  it  shall  be  presented  for  consideration,  that  it  has 
received  the  tmanimous  endorsement  of  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Qubs,  the  largest  and  the  best  association  of  women 
that  has  ever  been  organized  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

There  is  no  greater  nor  more  important  duty  of  a  nation 
than  the  education  of  its  citizens.  A  free  government  implies 
free  choice,  and  no  nation  can  be  wisely  governed  that  is  not 
intelligently  governed. 

Wendell  Phillips  once  said :  Despotism  looks  down  into  the 
poor  man's  cradle  and  knows  that  it  can  crush  resistance  and 
curb  ill  will,  but  democracy  sees  in  that  baby's  hands  the  ballot 
and  prudence  bids  her  put  intelligence  on  one  side  those  baby 
footsteps,  and  integrity  on  the  other,  lest  her  own  heart  be  in 
peril. 

Throughout  our  history,  even  before  we  organized  ourselves 
as  a  nation,  the  Congress  in  drafting  the  great  ordinance  for  the 
Northwest  territory,  provided  that  its  public  lands  should  be  sold 
for  the  establishment  of  schools,  with  this  ringing  declaration 
that  schools  and  the  means  of  education  should  be  forever  en- 
couraged. The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not  put 
into  the  hands  of  Congress  the  power  to  control  education,  but 
with  wonderful  prescience  they  did  provide  that  we  might  make 
appropriations  from  the  public  treasury  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  so  early,  and  indeed  throughout  all  our  history,  we 
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have  made  appropriations  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  for  the  fostering  and  encouragement  of  education  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  granted  hundreds  of  millions  of  acres 
of  land  to  the  states  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  applied  for 
the  establishment  of  schools.  We  have  granted  both  lands  and 
money  in  the  establishment  of  what  are  known  as  the  land  grant 
colleges. 

We  have,  throughout  the  various  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment, perhaps  forty  or  fifty  different  Divisions  and  Bureaus, 
and  sub-divisions  that  are  engaged  in  some  form  of  educational 
work  and  are  supported  by  appropriations  from  the  Treasury. 
We  have,  as  you  know,  the  Bureau  of  Education,  established  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  supported  by  public  appro- 
priationSj  so  you  see  that  throughout  our  history  we  have  ob- 
served both  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution  and  exercised  our 
constitutional  power.  The  general  government  has  not  sought 
to  control  education,  but  it  has  aided  the  states  by  appropriations 
from  the  national  treasury. 

While  this  is  true,  we  find  that  these  various  educational 
activities  are  not  correlated,  are  not  co-ordinated,  are  not  work- 
ing together  harmoniously.  There  is  no  hfcad  to  direct  the  work. 
There  is  no  power  to  correlate,  to  prevent  duplication,  to  make 
effective  the  work  of  the  national  government  on  educational 
lines,  and  so  the  educational  people  of  the  United  States,  and, 
I  think,  thinking  men  and  women  generally,  have  for  years  be- 
lieved that  we  ought  to,  and  must,  put  into  the  departments  now 
already  established  of  the  government,  another  department,  a 
Department  of  Education,  with  its  chief  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet.  In  no  other  way  can  we  make  effective  the 
operations  already  established  by  the  government,  and,  as  I  sin- 
cerely hope,  and  believe,  these  activities  will  be  extended,  it  will 
become  more  and  more  necessary  that  we  should  give  to  a 
major  department  of  the  government  the  determining  and  di- 
recting influence  so  far  as  appropriations  are  concerned  in  the 
distribution  of  the  funds  and  in.  the  furthering  of  educational 
interests  in  the  United  States — with  its  chief  who  will  stand  as  an 
exemplar  of  the  importance  and  dignity  which  education  should 
have  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  you  will  agree  with  me  that  there  is  no 
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more  important  interest  of  this  government  than  the  education 
of  its  people.  If  that  be  true,  why  is  it  not  recognized  as  it  ought 
to  be?  Why  is  it  that  the  United  States  is  today  almost  the  only 
nation  of  the  world  that  does  not  have  a  Department  of  Educa- 
tion among  its  principal  departments  of  government,  and  that 
does  not  give^ts  chief  a  place  in  the  ministry  or  cabinet?  I  think 
the  time  has  come  when  the  United  States  should  take  its  place 
among  the  educating  nations  of  the  world,  and  when  conferences 
are  to  be  had  with  the  Ministers  of  Education  from  foreign  lands, 
that  we  shall  not  be  compelled  to  send  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, who  IS  only  chief  of  one  of  the  subordinate  bureaus  in  one 
of  the  departments  of  government,  having  only  a  limited  degree 
of  control  of  operation,  and  supported  with  a  wonderfully  small 
appropriation.  I  think  the  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion last  year  was  $480,000.  Beside  it  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  is  the  Indian  Bureau,  with  appropriations  of  over  eleven 
million  dollars,  and  yet  the  work,  most  of  the  work  and  most  of 
the  expenditure  in  the  Indian  Bureau,  is  for  educational  purposes. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  you  to  say  that  among  the 
things  that  you  ask,  not  demand,  but  ask  with  all  the  force  and 
energy  and  enthusiasm  and  influence  that  only  you  can  exert,  to 
bring  this  desirable  thing  to  pass.  Do  you  believe  that  when  the 
women  of  the  United  States,  having  as  they  do,  the  supremest 
influence  and  the  supremest  interest  in  education,  and  through 
education  to  the  people,  do  you  believe  that  if  you  really  want  it 
you  will  not  get  it?  I  promise  you  that  if  the  women  of  the 
United  States  ask  for  this  thing  it  will  come  to  pass. 

The  census  of  1910  revealed  the  fact  that  there  were  five 
million  five  hundred  thousand  adults  in  the  United  States  who 
could  not  read  or  write  any  language.  It  showed  that  there  were 
three  million  five  hundred  thousand  persons  in  the  United  States 
who  could  not  read  or  write,  or  speak,  the  English  langfuage. 
That  placed  us  in  the  ninth  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
with  most  of  the  enlightened  peoples  of  the  world  ahead  of  us. 
That  was  bad — but  later  information  makes  the  condition  still 
worse.  During  the  war  when  we  were  holding  the  examinations 
of  the  registrants  for  the  drafts  it  was  revealed  that  25%— 250 
men  out  of  every  one  thousand — ^250,000  out  of  every  million 
men  called  for  that  purpose,  could  not  read  an  ordinary  news- 
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paper,  could  not  write  a  letter  home,  could  not  read  even  the 
posted  signs  about  the  camps.  These  conditions  showed  that 
the  nation's  safety  was  imperilled,  because  of  ignorance.  These 
conditions  showed  that  the  nation's  defense  was  imperilled  because 
of  these  conditions.  These  disclosures  show  that  when  we  called 
men  to  the  defense  of  the  nation,  in  the  hour  of  peril  there  were 
one-fourth  of  them  that  would  have  to  be  set  aside  as  incapable 
of  efficient  service. 

Without  thinking,  perhaps,  about  it,  we  sent  170,000  of  these 
illiterates  across  the  seas,  and  when  they  got  over  there  they 
could  not  be  sent  to  the  front,  nor  into  the  trenches,  they  had  to 
establish  a  school  to  teach  them  how  to  spell  cat,  and  dog,  and 
teach  them  enough  to  understand  the  commands  that  were  g^ven, 
and  on  this  side  we  established  schools  in  every  cantonment  in 
the  United  States  to  teach  these  men  the  fundamentals  that  every 
boy  and  girl  seven  years  of  age  ought  to  know. 

I  ask  you  in  all  sincerity  is  that  not  a  condition  in  which  the 
nation  should  take  an  interest?  Is  it,  or  is  it  not  a  condition  that 
affects  the  safety  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  republic?  I  know 
what  your  answer  will  be.  I  know  that  you  will  join  me  in  saying, 
and  I  believe  you  will  join  also  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  when  they  understand  this  condition,  as  SBying 
this  must  no  longer  continue. 

Associated  very  closely  with  the  task  of  removing  illiteracy 
is  the  Americanization  of  our  foreign  born.  There  are  now  in  the 
United  States  more  than  fifteen  million  of  foreign^born  in  our 
population,  five  millions  of  whom  cannot  speak,  read  or  write  Eng- 
lish. Two  million  cannot  read  or  write  any  language.  These 
foreign-born,  especially  the  foreign-born  illiterates,  usually 
form  themselves  into  colonies  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
in  many  of  those  colonies,  up  to  the  time  of  the  war,  there  w;«s 
no  language  spoken  exceot  n  foreign  toneue.  There  were  no 
journals  read  except  those  printed  in  a  foreign  language.  The 
instnirtion  In  the  schools  was  foreign.  Everyday  convers;<t^^n 
was  that  of  a  foreign  tongue.  The  songs  that  were  sune  were 
the  songs  of  the  fatherland  across  the  seas,  and  these  conditions 
we  found  were  a  constant  danger  to  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States  and  even  to  its  safety,  because  in  these  foreign  communi- 
ties, with  no  knowledge  of  our  institutions,  with  no  opportunity 
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of  knowing  what  the  free  government  of  the  United  States  means, 
came  the  alien  trouble-makers,  teaching  these  people  sedition 
against  the  United  States,  teaching  them  that  this  was  not  a  free 
government,  but  was  a  tyrannous  government;  not  a  government 
for  the  poor  man,  but  a  government  for  the  rich  man,  creating 
an  atmosphere  not  only  of  unrest,  but  even  in  many  instances, 
of  treason  against  the  government.  Are  not  such  conditions 
worthy  of  our  consideration,  and  can  it  be  said  that  the  United 
States  has  no  interest  in  the  Americanization  of  her  foreign-born? 

Every  effort  should  be  made  both  by  the  states,  and  by  the 
nation,  to  make  these  people  first  understand  our  language,  and 
then  understand  our  institutions  and  our  people.  No  man  or 
woman  can  love  a  country  which  he  or  she  does  not  understand, 
and  in  this  blessed  land  of  ours  no  man  who  really  understands 
what  America  means,  what  our  institutions  really  are,  but  what 
must  perforce  learn  to  love  our  country. 

On  the  East  side  of  New  York  City,  the  children  of  the 
foreign-bom,  many  whose  jiarents  could  not  speak  or  under- 
stand a  word  of  English,  I  have  seen  giving  their  salute  to  the 
flag  with  patriotism  in  every  feature,  and  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  I  have  never  seen  manifested  even  among  our  native  Amer- 
icans. It  is  a  splendid  word  to  do.  It  is  a  work  that  can  be 
done.  It  is  a  work  that  I  am  glad  to  call  you  to  assist  and  help 
carry  to  fruition.  Let  us  make  America  what  you  and  I  know 
it  can  be  and  should  be  and  must  be  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
world. 

I  presume  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  to  you  that  in 
our  public  school  system  there  exists  today  a  crisis — 18,0CX)  of 
oiur  schools  were  closed  during  the  last  year  because  they  could 
not  find  teachers  to  teach  them,  and  42,000  schools  were  taught 
by  those  utterly  unqualified  to  teach  them.  These  conditions 
exist  very  largely  because  we  have  not  paid  the  teachers  even  a 
decent  salarly.  The  average  salary  paid  the  teachers  of  the 
United  States  last  year  was  $640.00  a  year— about  $2.00  a  day 
— ^and  yet  we  are  paying  scrubwomen  in  Washington  $880.00  a 
year,  and  we  are  paying  on  an  average  throughout  the  United 
States,  hod  carriers  $960.00  a  year,  and  carpenters  $1,280.00  a 
year,  brick  masons  $1,920.00  a  year — more  than  three  times  the 
amount  that  we  pay  on  the  average  to  the  teachers  of  our  children 
in  the  schools. 
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Down  near  Washington,  in  Maryland,  a  young  man  was 
teaching  in  the  high  schools  of  a  good  sized  town.  He  was  receiv- 
ing as  a  salary  $1,200.00  a  year,  and  they  decided  to  build  a  large 
addition  to  the  school  house.  They  went  to  work  on  it  and  he 
found  out  that  he  could  increase  his  pay  $720.00  a  year  by  laying 
brick,  and  as  he  had  some  experience  in  that  work,  he  forthwith 
resigned  and  went  to  laying  brick. 

Now  we  think  it  is  a  calamity  when  our  factories  are  closed. 
It  is  a  calamity  when  the  mines  are  closed.  It  is  certainly  very 
bad  for  us  when  any  of  our  industries  are  closed,  but  I  think 
I  am  speaking  words  of  soberness  and  truth  when  I  say  that  it 
were  better  that  any  or  all  of  these  should  be  closed  rather  than 
that  the  Public  Schools  of  the  United  States  should  be  closed. 
We  may  keep  our  free  government  forever  if  we  will,  if  we  can 
maintain  an  intelligent  citizenship.  I  believe  that  the  republic 
will  be  eternal,  but  if  we  shall  fail  in  maintaining  an  intelligent 
citizenship  we  shall  certainly  fall,  dishonoring  ourselves,  amidst 
the  contempt  of  mankind  and  the  maledictions  of  history.  There 
is  no  possible  savior  of  a  republic  except  an  intelligent  citizenship. 
Do  not  think  because  we  have  existed  for  a  century  and  a  quarter, 
that  therefore  we  are  safe  and  secure.  The  world  is  uneasy,  gov- 
ernments are  tottering  to  their  fall.  Today,  England,  with  more 
than  a  thousand  years  of  established  institutions  cannot  claim 
that  those  institutions  are  not  in  danger.  Do  you  believe  that  we 
can  recklessly  allow  one-fourth  of  our  population  to  become 
utterly  incapable  of  making  an  intelligent  choice  at  the  ballot 
box  and  be  safe?  Do  you  believe  that  we  can  meet  the  demands 
of  the  future  unless  we  shall  have  a  citizenship  that  shall  at  least 
know  what  a  free  government  means,  and  some  at  least,  of  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship?  Now,  if  it  is  apparent  to  you  that 
there  is  danger  in  an  illiterate  citizenship,  or  in  the  growth  of 
illiteracy,  if  it  is  an  interest  of  the  general  government  to  Ameri- 
canize its  foreign-bom,  if  it  is  necessary,  and  I  wish  I  had  time 
to  discuss  this,  to  show  that  the  general  government  should  assist 
in  the  physical  education  of  our  children,  if  these  things  are 
necessary,  and  if,  above  all,  the  public  schools  of  our  land  are  in 
danger,  then  is  it  not  certain  that  we  are  justified  in  bringing  every 
possible  influence,  both  national  and  state,  to  assist  in  removing 
these  disgraceful  and  dangerous  conditions? 
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It  will  be  urged  that  we  are  not  now,  as  a  nation,  in  a  position 
financially  to  assist  in  this  work.  If  it  shall  be  said  that  these 
conditions  exist,  let  me  remind  you  to  remind  those  who  so  argue 
that  we  are  still  continuing  to  spend  tens  and  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  good  roads  throughout  the  country,  and  good 
schools  are  certainly  as  important  as  good  roads-  We  are  spend- 
ing millions  of  dollars  for  removing  rocks  from  our  harbors, 
and  snags  from  our  rivers,  for  hog  cholera  in  Iowa,  cattle  ticks 
in  Texas,  and  wheat  rust  in  North  Dakota.  Are  these  things  of 
more  importance  than  an  American  citizenship  qualified  to  vote 
intelligently?  I  leave  that  question  to  be  answered,  satisfied 
'  what  the  answer  will  be. 

Gladstone  once  said:  America  will  become  what  we  are 
now,  the  head  servant  in  the  great  family  of  the  nations,  because 
her  service  will  be  the  best.  But  imless  we  shall  make  it  the  best 
we  cannot  fulfill  that  prophecy.  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power, 
but  by  the  enlightenment  of  our  citizenship,  by  the  ennobling  of 
the  character  of  our  people,  will  the  leadership  of  the  world  be 
attained.  These  are  the  things  that  are  fundamental  and  that 
cannot  be  ignored.  If  we  were  compelled  to  go  through  a  century 
of  poverty,  it  would  be  ten  thousand  times  better  than  to  endure 
twenty-five  years  of  a  degraded  citizenship.  These  things  are 
above  all  material  interests,  they  reach  into  the  future,  they  affect 
the  happiness  not  only  of  our  people  but  of  the  world. 

Today  we  are  the  greatest  influence  in  all  the  world,  and  I 
should  blush  to  confess  that  the  conditions  in  these  United  States 
today  were  ve.ry  good  because  we  had  more  gold  than  any  other 
nation,  but  very  poor  when  it  came  to  the  percentage  of  illiteracy 
among  our  people.  These  things  we  must,  and  I  think  we  shall 
remove.  They  are  within  our  power  to  remove.  We  are  attempt- 
ing to  do  something  toward  removing  them. 

You  are  the  greatest,  the  largest  body  of  women  who  are 
engaged  in  the  work  of  enlightening  and  educating  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  I  call  you  to  this  high  service.  I  call  you 
to  the  demands  of  the  hour.  Make  answer  as  your  consciences 
direct.  Make  answer  as  your  patriotism  suggests.  Make  answer 
in  the  way  you  did  during  the  days  of  the  war  when  with  a  single 
thought,  with  united  purpose,  with  splendid,  unselfish,  patriotic 
motives,  you  came  unreservedly  to  the  support  and  defense  of  the 
nation. 
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When  the  poet  Robert  Browning  sailed  out  from  the  Medi- 
terranean into  the  Atlantic,  seeing  for  the  first  time  Trafalgar 
and  Gibraltar,  stirred  by  their  glorious  memories,  he  cried  out, 
**Here  and  here  has  England  helped  me,  how  can  I  help  Eng- 
land?" May  we  not  now,  remembering  the  blessings  that  have 
come  to  us,  remembering  the  obligations  that  rest  upon  us,  say, 
"Hiere  land  here  has  America  helped  me,  how  can  I  help 
America  ?" 

REPORT  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  LITERATURE 

AND  LIBRARY  EXTENSION 

Mrs.  True  Worthy  White,  Chairman 

The  detail  work  of  the  Department  has  been  very  heavy 
during  the  past  two  years.  An  average  of  six  letters  a  day,  each 
one  asking  for  some  particular  service,  creates  a  condition  that 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  to 
give  the  time  that  should  be  given  to  organize  material  and 
make  the  important  contacts  with  men  of  letters  and  the  intel- 
lectual currents  of  our  day. 

J  have  sent  but  during  this  period  between  7,000  and  8,000 
letters  and  mailed  more  than  10,000  Bulletins.  It  is  desirable 
to  have  so  general  a  demand  for  our  service,  but  the  situation 
is,  nevertheless,  far  from  satisfactory.  We  need  to  develop  a 
system  by  which  individual  requests  go  to  State  Chairmen  who, 
as  members  ex  officio  of  the  General  Federation  Department, 
will  then  bring  their  problems  and  their  ability  to  the  attention 
of  the  General  Federation  Department.  Wherever  we  have  a 
Chairman  who  is  a  Uve  wire  such  a  system  has  been  perfected 
with  splendid  results  for  the  State  and  the  entire  Federation. 

This  biennial  period  has  been  largely  devoted  to  carrying 
on  work  outlined  and  already  under  way  at  the  Hot  Springs 
Biennial.  Two  years  is  not  long  enough  to  conduct  an  experi- 
ment in  group  psychology,  but  it  is  long  enough  to  show  "which 
way  the  cat  is  going  to  jump."  Perhaps  that  is  an  unfortunate 
metaphor  but  it  is  written.  Starting  with  the  belief  that  Ameri- 
cans needed  a  revival  of  the  American  Spirit  and  rebaptism  in 
Democracy,  the  Department  of  Literature  and  Library  Extension 
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began  its  eflforts  to  bring  about  renewed  acquaintance  with  the 
ideals,  institutions,  characteristics,  habits  and  nature  of  our  own 
folks. 

We  had  the  example  before  us  of  Mrs.  Winter's  effort  to 
take  a  cultural  toll  of  foreign  born  people  living  now  among  us — 
I  refer  to  the  Bulletin,  "The  Immigrant  as  Seen  in  His  Own 
Literature."  If  we  can  know  the  Russian  better  by  knowing 
Russian  literature,  and  of  course  we  can,  we  can  doubtless  find 
out  something  about  ourselves  by  reading  American  literature. 
We  shall  understand  Democracy  better  if  we  see  its  growth 
through  the  ages  and  watch  its  flowering  in  the  history  of 
America. 

So  we  fared  forth  and  at  the  Hot  Springs  Meeting  we  had 
ready,  "The  America  of  the  Poets,"  "American  Literature  Since 
1870,"  "Democratic  Ideals  in  Literature,"  and,  to  provide  for 
the  recollection  and  preservation  of  the  stuff  from  which  litera- 
ture is  made,  we  had  the  outline  "Folklore  and  Tradition  as  a 
Prepsiration  for  Pageantry." 

Our  crusade  was  underway  then  and  many  clubs  have  joined 
the  ranks.  The  demands  for  these  Bulletins  have  necessitated 
second  printings,  and  hundreds  of  clubs  have  today  a  profound 
respect  for  American  letters  as  well  as  an  abiding  vision  of 
the  American. 

In  1919  three  eminent  American  birth  centenaries  occurred : 
Walt  Whitman,  James  Russell  Lowell  and  Julia  Ward  Howe. 
Appropriate  use  was  made  of  these  events  to  enforce  the  mean- 
ing of  America  and  many,  many  clubs  were  provided  with  pro- 
grams. 

Our  interest  in  Democracy  and  the  poignant  desire  we  had 
for  closer  relations  with  France,  our  sister  in  Democracy,  brought 
about  the  publication  of  a  Bulletin,  "France  and  Democracy." 
This  was  written  by  Mrs.  Bertha  Martin  of  Giicago  and  is  the 
most  scholarly  publication  of  the  Department. 

When  the  Board  of  Directors  decided  to  focus  the  work  of 
the  Departments  on  Americanization,  this  Department  was  well 
equipped  for  immediate  service.  No  approach  to  the  alien  is 
more  sympathetic  than  the  approach  through  the  contribution 
his  race  has  made  to  the  culture  of  the  world.    We  had  laid  out 
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that  avenue  in  the  Bulletin,  "The  Immigrant  as  Seen  in  His 
Own  Literature,"  which  contains  a  bibliography  of  the  literatures 
of  many  racial  groups  now  largely  represented  in  America,  but 
limited  to  books  translated  into  English.  Over  10,000  of  these 
have  been  distributed  during  the  past  six  years.  5,000  copies  of 
"American  Literature  Since  1870,"  2,000  copies  of  "Folklore 
and  Tradition,"  and  4,000  copies  of  "Ideals  of  Democracy"  are 
also  in  circulation. 

In  response  to  a  need  for  a  more  intensive  as  well  as  exten- 
sive view  of  our  theories  of  government  and  the  development 
of  a  free  people,  we  asked  the  English  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  to  prepare  an  outline,  topical  study  based 
on  "The  Great  Tradition,"  an  anthology  of  English  and  American 
prose  and  poetry,  illustrating  the  National  Ideals  of  Freedom, 
Faith  and  Conduct.  This  Bulletin  is  called  "Our  Heritage" 
and  is  already  in  large  demand. 

The  Tercentenary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
oflfers  an  obvious  opportunity  to  enlarge  our  program  and  bring 
before  our  communities  the  source  of  a  dominating  strain  in 
American  character.  A  Bulletin  for  club  study,  "The  Pilgrim 
Fathers",  has  been  published  and  will  have  a  wide  use. 

Our  experiment  in  psychology  has  had  for  its  object  deep- 
ening the  sense  of  nationality,  cultivating  the  powers  of  discrim- 
ination, broadening  patriotism,  large  phrases  that  might  well  be 
summed  up  in  the  historic  command,  "Know  thyself." 

Club  women  have  rallied  to  this  experiment.  There  has 
been  an  enormous  increase  in  American  subjects  for  programs, 
the  words  of  our  great  statesmen,  proclamations,  poems,  plays, 
essays,  history  have  been  exhumed  as  it  were  from  the  ash 
barrels  in  which  our  culture  has  been  dumped  and  have  been 
made  available.  The  club  woman's  demand  has  been  the  force 
that  has  brought  this  about.  They  have  created  the  demand. 
Publishers  have  been  glad  to  meet  it. 

Two  other  publications  have  been  issued  during  this  biennial 
period.  Since  the  war  was  over,  clubs  have  manifested  renewed 
interest  in  the  study  of  literature  and  especially  of  the  Drama  of 
today.  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Eslick,  Advisor  for  Drama,  arranged 
with  S.  Marion  Tucker,  head  of  the  Drama  League  of  New  York, 
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to  contribute  the  "Bulletin  for  the  Study  of  Contemporary 
Drama."  Due  to  Mrs.  Eslick's  generosity,  we  now  have  a  schol- 
arly and  authoritative  bulletin  so  arranged  that  it  is  useful  to 
many  types  of  clubs  while  the  author's  method  of  presentation 
is  a  contribution  of  great  worth. 

Pursuing  our  plan  to  inform  club  women  about  current  pub- 
lications, we  have  published  one  list  only  during  this  period, 
"The  Literature  of  the  Great  War."  It  is  obvious  that  no  general 
list  has  been  possible  because  the  War  absorbed  into  its  service 
the  whole  of  civilization;  the  poet,  the  essayist,  the  dramatist,  the 
novelist,  served  in  the  ranks  as  though  war  had  been  their  busi- 
ness. They  fought  and  they  wrote  in  the  trenches,  back  of  the 
lines,  in  the  hospital,  on  leave,  and  some  of  them  will  write  no 
more.  Let  us  place  the  flower  of  a  moment's  devotion  on  their 
graves  today: 

"Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe, 
To  you  from  falling  hands  we^  throw 
The  torch.    Be  yours  to  hold  it  high, 
If  ye  break  faith  widi  us  who  die. 
We  shall  not  sleep  though  poppies  grow 
In  Flanders  field." 

The  torch  was  not  alone  the  flambeau  of  warfare,  it  was 
the  challenge  of  peace.  And  since  we  have  peace,  have  we  made 
use  of  our  safety  to  build  up  our  national  defenses  which,  if  they 
had  to  be  impregnable,  must  be  the  inner  defenses  of  character? 
Life  is  reflected  in  literature.  What  good  book  has  peace  pro- 
duced? Disraeli  has  said,  "A  book  may  be  greater  than  a  Battle." 
It  is  that  book,  America  has  yet  to  write.  A  book  is  not  written 
by  a  man  or  a  woman,  it  is  an  expression  of  life.  The  challenge 
is  before  you:  "Take  up  your  torch." 

BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  FRANCIS  SQUIRE  POT- 
TER MEMORIAL  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF 
BIBUCAL  LITERATURE 
Mrs.  J.  C  Buchanan^  Chairman 

The  Department  of  Biblical  Literature  has  made  four 
anouncements  through  the  General  Federation  Magazine  and 
sent  out  four  circulars  to  all  the  State  Chairmen  of  Literature. 
Six  states  have  reported  progress  in  securing  School  Credits  for 
Bible  Study. 
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The  Chairman  has  cooperated  in  a  movement  to  coordinate 
eflfort  with  the  International  Sunday  School  Association  and  the 
Religious  Education  Association.  It  is  expected  that  a  nation- 
wide movement  will  soon  be  launched. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  requests,  from  thirty-five 
states,  for  advice  and  literature  have  been  answered.  Minne- 
sota, Iowa,  New  York,  Nebraska  and  South  Carolina  are  the 
leading  states.  Where  state  magazines  have  copied  announce- 
ments from  the  General  Federation  Magazine  marked  interest 
has  been  shown. 

The  "Puchanan  Bible  Study  Club"  of  nearly  cme  hundred 
members,  intensely  interested  in  promoting  systematic  Bible  study, 
has  recently  been  organized  in  Minneapolis  and  federated  in 
Minnesota.  Already  requests  for  help  in  organizing  other  such 
clubs  have  been  received. 

Four  new  outlines  for  courses  of  study  haye  been  added  to 
the  collection.  Personal  letters  of  advice  and  special  outlines 
have  been  sent  on  request.  Letters  of  appreciation  have  stated 
that  the  Bible  programs  have  been  intensely  interesting,  atten- 
dance better  than  usual  and  study  broadening  and  harmonious. 
Many  clubs  have  decided  to  continue  studying  the  Bible. 

Local  newspapers  will  publish  items  on  this  subject;  our 
libraries  will  co-operate.  Publicity  brings  results.  To  increase 
Bible  Study  we  must  create  a  thirst  for  Bible  knowledge  and 
present  workable  plans  for  meeting  the  demand. 

The  Bible  is  a  close  point  of  contact  with  our  aliens,  for, 
almost  without  exception,  it  is  our  common  background  and  best 
means  of  Americanization. 

THE   PUBLIC   LIBRARY   AS   AN   AMER;iCANIZATION 

CENTER 

Mr.  George  B.  Utley,  Librarian  Newberry  Library,  Chicago; 

Retiring  Secretary,  A.  L.  A. 

The  effort  which  the  American  Library  Association  is  now 
making  to  extend  library  service  in  this  country  is  like  so  many 
other  activities  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  war.  The  need  existed 
before  the  war,  but  opportunity  did  not  seem  to  be  forthcoming. 
Now,  with  the  experience  of  the  war  behind  us,  the  country  is 
in  a  position  to  recognize  more  than  it  ever  has  before  the 
importance  of  library  service. 
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During  the  war  the  American  Library  Association  gave  the 
service  of  seven  million  books  to  four  million  men.  These  men 
were  scattered  through  the  camps  in  this  country,  through  the 
camps  and  trenches  of  Europe,  through  the  hospitals  of  both 
countries,  through  the  transports  as  they  went  back  and  forth. 
This  service  was  so  much  appreciated  that  when  the  men  went 
back  home  they  asked:  Why  do  we  not  get  as  good  library 
service  in  times  of  peace  and  in  our  own  home  town  as  we  get 
in  an  emergency  under  war  conditions  at  the  front?  The  answer 
was  hard  to  give,  but  the  librarians  of  the  country  are  trying 
to  answer  that  question  in  the  enlarged  program  of  American 
Library  Service.  We  have  not  time  to  go  into  that  fully,  or  to 
say  very  much  about  it,  but  I  do  not  want  to  fail  to  say  that  those 
of  you,  and  I  hope  there  are  many,  who  are  interested  in  knowing 
more  in  detail  about  the  work  of  the  libraries  of  the  country 
and  what  they  would  like  to  do,  and  what  they  feel  ought  to  be 
done,  can  find  out  these  facts  by  writing  to  the  American  Library 
Association,  78  East  Washington  Street,  Chicago. 

The  American  Library  Association,  meeting  in  Colorado 
Springs  a  week  ago,  for  the  third  time  in  its  history,  honored 
itself  by  electing  a  woman  as  National  President  of  the  National 
Association  of  Librarians.  Miss  Alice  S.  Tyler,  a  former  resi- 
dent of  this  city  and  now  director  of  the  Western  University 
Library  School  at  Qeveland,  Ohio,  is  now  the  President  of  the 
American  library  Association  and  sits  with  you  this  morning. 

I  want  briefly  to  mention  one  or  two  things  which  this 
program  of  library  service  hopes  to  do.  Do  you  realize,  in  your 
interest  in  libraries  and  other  educational  matters,  that  60  per 
cent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  do  not  have  any  access 
to  free  public  library  books?  Most  of  you  come  from  cities  and 
towns  and  communities  where  there  are  either  active  public 
libraries  or  university  libraries;  from  states  where  there  are 
active  library  commissions  or  other  agencies  doing  library  work, 
but  there  are  60  per  cent  of  the  people  of  these  United  States 
who  do  not  come  from  any  region,  who  do  not  live  in  any  region, 
where  they  can  have  access  to  free  public  books.  That  is  one 
of  the  things  we  ought  to  correct,  just  as  truly  as  we  ought  to 
correct  the  school  situation  and  make  it  possible  for  every  child 
of  school  age  to  go  to  school  and  have  a  good  teacher.     We 
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ought  to  make  it  possible  for  that  child  not  only  to  have  school 
books  but  also  books  from  the  public  library,  so  that  when  he 
goes  out  of  the  school  he  may  continue  his  education,  because 
in  a  very  true  sense  of  the  word  the  library  is  the  continuation 
school. 

Where  there  is  no  state  provision  for  adequate  library 
service,  the  American  Library  Association  would  like  the  means 
to  help,  by  publicity,  by  expert  advice,  in  the  framing  of  legis- 
lation, by  sending  trained  organizers  to  assist  communities  in 
establishing  libraries  and  in  other  ways,  so  that  this  60  per  cent 
of  the  people  of  the  country  may  also  be  provided  with  library 
service.  May  I  say;  in  speaking  of  the  establishment  of  libraries, 
that  many  small  towns,  in  their  enthusiasm,  have  made  serious 
mistakes,  and  have  assumed  the  responsibility  for  an  independent 
library  and  the  care  and  expense  of  library  building,  when  it 
would  have  been  far  better  for  them  to  have  become  part  of  a 
county  library  system.  The  American  Library  Association  is 
endeavoring,  as  a  part  of  its  program,  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  county  library  systems,  with  the  main  library  in  the 
coimty  seat  or  some  other  appropriate  location  and  with  branches 
and  stations  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  these  being  sup- 
plied or  fed  by  auto  truck,  or  book  wagon,  or  parcel  post,  or 
some  other  method  of  transportation,  so  that  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  county  will  receive  library  service  free. 

We  also  want  to  give  more  book  service  to  the  blind.  We 
have  learned  of  the  joy  and  satisfaction  which  those  who  have 
been  recently  blinded  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  have 
had  in  being  read  to,  and  in  learning  to  read  in  the  raised  type 
provided  for  them.  That  has  led  us  to  believe  it  is  a  wise  thing 
to  provide  more  books  and  better  books  for  the  large  number 
of  civilian  blind.  Fortunately  not  many  of  our  own  soldiers 
were  blinded  in  the  war.  But  these  blinded  men  have  called  the 
attention  to  the  need  of  the  blind  of  the  coimtry  as  it  has  never 
been  called  before  and  we  want  to  provide  morje  and  better  books, 
better  distribution  for  these  books  and  the  publicity  that  will 
let  all  the  blind  men  and  women  know  that  these  books  are 
available. 

We  want  also  to  do  what  we  can  for  Americanization  work. 
I  suppose  that  if  librarians  were  asked  what  kind  of  work  they 
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would  prefer  to  do  more  than  any  other,  the  majority  would  say 
that  they  would  like  to  work  with  the  foreign  bom  of  their 
country,  because  it  gives  the  best  results. 

In  parts  of  Chicago  which  are  largely  given  over  to  foreign 
population,  if  you  go  into  some  of  the  branch  libraries,  you  will 
find  them  crowded  to  the  utmost.  I  remember  one  occasion  when 
I  went  with  the  librarian  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library  to  one 
of  these  branches,  and  found  every  chair  occupied,  and  people 
lined  up  all  around  the  room,  reading  wherever  they  could  find 
a  place  to  stand.  Those  books  were  read,  and  I  want  to  empha- 
size to  you  Federation  women  that  the  appropriation  for  books 
for  these  foreign  people,  particularly  the  children,  for  the  public 
libraries  all  over  the  country,  is  absolutely  inadequate,  and  you 
can  help  us  in  no  better  way  than  by  going  home  and,  in  the 
positions  of  influence  you  have,  help  impress  upon  those  in 
authority  that  the  public  libraries  of  the  country,  as  educational 
agencies,  need  better  appropriations.  They  need  better  appro- 
priations for  no  one  thing  more  than  to  provide  books  for- the 
foreign-speaking  people  of  this  country.  Most  of  these  books 
that  are  provided  for  the  foreign-speaking  people  are  books  in 
English.  None  of  the  children  read  the  books  in  the  foreign 
tongues.  They  need  books  in  the  foreign  languages  of  the 
countries  from  which  they  came. 

To  my  regret,  and  to  the  regret  of  most  of  us,  some  states 
are  taking  legislative  action  to  prevent  the  distribution,  or  even 
the  publication,  of  books  and  magazines  in  foreign  languages. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone  who  appreciates  more  than  I  the 
'value  of  supporting  the  English  language  and  encouraging  it  in 
this  country  in  which  this  language  is  the  language  of  the  people. 
But  we  should  turn  the  tables,  and  if  we  go  to  Bohemia,  or 
Russia,  or  Hungary,  would  we  not  realize  what  a  book  from 
home  would  be  worth,  a  book  we  are  familiar  with  and  which 
we  read  in  our  childhood,  if  we  could  see  that  in  our  own  tongue, 
and  if  we  could  have  a  chance  to  read  it  out  in  that  land  ot 
bewildering  tongues,  what  would  it  be  worth  to  us?  It  seems 
to  me  lack  of  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  legislators  in  certain 
states  in  forbidding  the  publication  and  distribution  of  books 
in  these  foreign  tongues,  and  I  appeal  to  you  to  use  your  influ- 
ence against  such  legislation. 

There  is  also  an  urgent  need  for  translating  more  of  our 
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better  books  into  foreign  languages.  There  is  a  woeful  dearth 
of  translations  of  good  literature,  of  books  describing  American 
institutions,  civics,  American  history,  American  biography,  and 
other  books  that  our  foreign-born  ought  to  read. 

Librarians,  even  when  they  have  the  means  to  buy  books  in 
foreign  languages,  oftentimes  are  put  to  it  to  find  good  books, 
and  the  country  is  ransacked  to  find  good  translations  into  for- 
eign languages  of  books  on  history,  lives  of  Washington,  Lincoln, 
and  other  heroes  of  American  history,  civics  simply  told  and 
American  ideals.  We  have  not  one-fourth^  or  one-tenth,  of  the 
books  we  ought  to  have  on  these  subjects.  The  reason  is  that 
publishers  are  not  impressed  with  the  fact  that  they  would  be 
a  financial  success  if  published,  and  you  can  help  encourage  their 
translation  and  publication  by  emphasizing  in  your  community 
the  fact  that  you  could  use  such  books. 

You  women  who  are  in  touch  with  educational  work  through- 
out this  nation  can  very  greatly  spread  the  news  of  library  serv- 
ice,.and  can  very  greatly  help  in  making  libraries  more  what  we 
would  like  to  see  them,  and  what  we  feel  the  people  at  large  would 
recognize  in  libraries  if  they  were  called  sufficiently  to  their 
attention. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  features  of  the  proposed  pro- 
gram, and  I  should  like  to  have  time  to  tell  you  of  more.  I  want 
to  say  again  in  closing,  if  you  are  interested,  as  I  hope  you  are, 
and  are  willing  to  aid  in  a  movement  to  raise  money  for  this 
good  work,  please  write  to  the  American  Library  Association 
of  Chicago. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  19 


AFTERNOON— EDUCATION  CONFERENCE 

Held  at   Hotel   Fort  Des   Moines,   in   the  ballroom,   Mrs. 

Edward  F.  Buchner,  Vice-Chairman,  presiding.     The  program 

was  as  follows: 

The  Necessity  for  Leadership  in  the  Americanization  Move- 
ment  Jane  Addams 

Kindergarten  Extension Julia  Wade  Abbott 

The  Needs  of  Rural  Schools C  P.  Gary 

Dr.  H.  H.  Seerley's  talk  added  very  greatly  to  the  above 

program. 
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The  main  speaker  at  the  Kindergarten  Session,  Monday 
afternoon,  was  E.  T.  Meredith,  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
Secretary  pleaded  for  the  extension  of  the  kindergarten  in  the 
rural  districts. 

"The  country  child  should  have  the  same  educational  oppor- 
tunities as  the  city  child,'*  said  the  Secretary.  "We  cannot  have 
pure  cities  unless  the  source  is  pure,  and  it  is  from  the  country 
that  the  city  builds  up  its  population.'' 

A  part  of  the  session  was  devoted  to  a  round-table  discussion 
conducted  by  Miss  Julia  Wade  Abbott,  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Education.  There  was  an  interesting  discussion  of  ways  and 
means  of  extending  the  kindergarten.  One  of  the  items  of  inter- 
est was  the  fact  that  the  club  women  of  Lufkin,  Texas,  had  col- 
lected a  dollar  for  every  inhabitant  of  the  town  and  had  built  a 
beautiful  kindergarten  building  which  they  presented  to  the  city. 

There  was  much  interest  shown  during  the  week  in  the  unique 
kindergarten  exhibit  which  had  been  collected  by  Mrs.  Griffith. 
Kindergarten  work  done  by  normal  children  of  4  to  6 ;  subnormal 
children  whose  ages  ranged  from  6  to  24,  but  whose  mental  age 
was  2  to  6,  and  work  of  handicapped  children  was  displayed. 

The  work  of  foreign  children  of  twenty  nationalities  gave 
evidence  of  the  value  of  the  kindergarten  as  an  Americanization 
agency. 

The  National  Child  Welfare  Association  sent  a  beautiful  set 
of  charts,  whose  preparation  had  been  hastened  so  that  they 
might  be  displayed  at  this  meeting. 

THE  NECESSITY  FOR  LEADERSHIP  IN  THE  AMER- 
ICANIZATION MOVEMENT 
Miss  Jane  Addams 

Miss  Jane  Addams'  address  on  "The  Necessity  for  Leader- 
ship in  the  Americanization  Movement"  was  a  thoughtful  and 
stimulating  discussion  of  the  present-day  situation  among  the 
foreigners  in  our  midst.  We  must  discriminate  between  immi- 
grants from  the  different  sections  of  Europe,  for  they  are  utterly 
unlike — in  language,  customs,  religion  and  tradition.  We  must 
have  some  appreciation  of  their  national  and  racial  history  before 
we  can  hope  to  imderstand  or  assimilate  them. 
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Their  present  great  anxiety  and  great  uncertainty  about  the 
fate  of  their  friends  in  Europe — especially  the  Russians — is  the 
cause  of  much  of  the  luirest  among  foreigners  in  this  coimtry 
today.  Friendly  sympathy  and  tangible  relief  offered  now  would 
cement  bonds  of  sympathy  and  friendship  which  would  engender 
a  desirable  attitude  on  their  part  towards  this  country.  Lack  of 
understanding  has  caused  police  intervention  in  more  than  one 
quite  innocent  discussion  of  affairs  in  their  native  country,  anji 
has  given  rise  to  injustice  and  its  inevitable  resentment. 

KINDERGARTEN   EXTENSION 

Julia  Wade  Abbott 

Specialist  in  Kindergarten  Education,  Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Julia  Wade  Abbott  read  a  letter  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  the  members  of  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Qubs,  in  which  he  outlined  how  the  women  of  this 
great  organization  might  be  of  service  in  helping  to  secure  kin- 
dergarten education  for  the  4,000,000  children  of  kindergartea 
age  in  the  country. 

Miss  Abbott  then  spoke  as  follows : 

Women  are  developing  a  national  consciousness  in  regard 
to  child  welfare.  The  woman  who  is  the  happy  mother  of  chil- 
dren as  well  as  the  woman  who  has  been  denied  the  privil^e  of 
motherhood  is  not  true  woman  unless  she  is  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  "all  the  children  of  all  the  people." 

There  are  so  many  urgent  problems  in  relation  to  the  con- 
servation of  child  life,  such  fundamental  problems,  that  some 
of  the  less  obvious  phases  of  child  welfare  are  in  danger  of  being 
overlooked.  Health  is  fundamental  in  the  development  of  the 
individual,  but  mental  health  is  as  important  as  physical  health. 
Satisfying  the  child's  eager  curiosity,  providing  for  his  need  for 
companionship,  directing  his  untrained  will,  and  at  the  same 
time  respecting  his  developing  personality,  these  are  subtler 
phases  of  child  development,  and  are  given  too  little  attention 
in  the  home  and  in  the  school. 

Too  many  mothers  follow  a  careful  regimen  imtil  a  child 
emerges  from  babyhood,  then  his  development  is  allowed  to  be 
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wholly  haphazard  until  he  is  sent  to  school.  Too  often  this 
school  is  of  the  traditional  type  which  regards  children  merely 
as  disembodied  intellects.  And  yet  these  first  six  years  are  the 
most  important  years  in  a  child's  life.  Dr.  John  Watson  of  Johns 
Hopkins  writes:  "I  have  said  more  than  once  that  I  believe  I 
could  make  or  break  a  youngster  in  the  first  four  years  of  its 
life ;  that  is,  without  being  cruel  to  it,  I  could  twist,  thwart,  over 
or  underdevelop  its  instinctive  and  emotional  life  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  would  never  recover  from  it."  The  formal,  ele- 
mentary school  does  not  take  into  consideration  this  personal, 
emotional  life  of  the  littie  child.  In  the  average  city,  one  child 
in  four  has  to  repeat  the  work  of  the  first  grade;  that  is,  25 
per  cent  of  our  little  children  begin  their  school  life  with  a  sense 
of  discouragement.  A  noted  biologist  has  said :  "Anxiety,  fear, 
imhappiness  have  the  effect  of  dragging  back  mental  and  physical 
development."  Dr.  Arnold  Gesell  writes:  "If  there  is  indeed 
such  a  thing  as  human  engineering,  nothing  could  be  more 
unscientific  than  the  unceremonious,  indiscriminating,  wholesale 
method  with  which  we  admit  children  into  our  greatest  social 
institution,  the  public  school." 

The  kindergarten  has  been  privileged  to  teach  children 
instead  of  subjects  of  study.  The  kindergarten  has  not  always 
lived  up  to  this  privilege,  but  the  modern  kindergarten  is  becom- 
ing more  concerned  with  physiology  and  less  with  philosophy, 
which  is  a  healthy  tendency.  The  kindergarten  theory  is  that  a 
school  for  littie  children  should  be  such  a  homelike  kind  of  place 
that  the  individual  needs  of  each  little  child  may  be  ministered 
to.  This  is  the  only  type  of  education  that  is  truly  democratic. 
We  have  been  too  satisfied  with  the  traditional  type  of  education. 
The  autocracy  of  the  conventional  school  room  should  have  no 
place  in  democratic  America.  It  is  impossible  to  help  children 
to  develop  self-control,  unless  there  are  conditions  in  the  school 
room  which  allow  for  freedom  and  the  use  of  initiative. 

The  kindergarten  believes  that  "do"  is  a  better  word  in  the 
educational  vocabulary  than  "don't."  It  would  'seem  to  be 
axiomatic  that  as  children  learn  to  do  through  doing,  they  learn 
to  talk  by  talking,  yet  the  cardinal  sin  in  school  has  been  to  talk 
(if  one  is  found  out). 

In  his  charming  book,  The  Play  Way,  Caldwell  Cook,  the 
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English  writer,  says:  "Learning  how  to  move  is  of  tinmeasur- 
ably  greater  importance  than  learning  to  sit  still."  And  yet  much 
of  the  energy  of  teacher  and  child  is  wasted  in  keeping  "the  lid 
on/*  in  keeping  children  from  wiggling.  A  mother  from  a  rural 
district  in  Texas  writes :  "Please  do  not  forget  the  rural  schools. 
I  have  just  read  in  the  Dallas  Times-Herald  that  you  are  launch- 
ing a  movement  for  better  kindergarten  work  in  Texas,  and  I 
want  to  wish  you  godspeed.  I  am  a  coimtry  mother  with  two 
small  sons,  and  I  have  a  horror  of  putting  them  in  school,  know- 
ing they  will  have  to  sit  on  a  seat  from  8  a.  m.  imtil  4  p.  m.,  with 
perhaps  two  or  three  10-minute  reading  lessons  and  maybe  a 
little  number  work.  I  believe  every  rural  school  should  have  a 
kindergarten  teacher.  They  might  combine  kindergarten  and 
first  grade  work." 

In  Kansas  Qty,  Mo.,  a  recent  study  was  made  of  3,000 
pupils  just  entering  the  junior  high  school;  1,500  of  these  chil- 
dren had  had  kindergarten  training,  1,500  had  not.  On  an 
average,  the  kindergarten  children  were  three  months  in  advance 
of  those  who  had  not  had  this  training.  A  three  months'  saving 
of  school  time  may  seem  unimportant;  but  remember  this  is  the 
average  for  1,500  pupils.  The  inference  is  that  the  kindergarten- 
trained  children  found  themselves  more  quickly  in  the  life  of  the 
school,  and  these  children  did  not  meet  with  the  experience  of 
failure  at  the  beginning  of  their  school  life. 

Children  learn  much  from  living  together.  Ev«ry  good  kin- 
dergarten is  a  real  democracy;  the  interests  and  aptitudes  of 
each  child  are  given  the  greatest  possible  oK>ortunity  for  devel- 
opment, and  at  the  same  time  the  child  is  learning  to  cooperate 
with  others.  It  is  this  social  training  which,  I  believe,  makes 
kindergarten  education  essential  for  every  child  in  a  democracy. 
Children  of  four  or  five,  from  "the  poor  little  rich  girl"  to  the 
child  of  the  slums,  need  to  become  part  of  a  social  group  made 
up  of  little  boys  and  girls  of  their  own  age.  No  father  or  mother, 
no  matter  how  devoted  their  care,  can  give  the  equivalent  of  this 
experience. 

If  the  kindergarten  is  of  value  for  all  children,  it  is  an 
absolute  necessity  in  the  lives  of  our  little  neglected  children. 
Here  the  foreign  child  learns  English  in  the  most  natural  way, 
through  spontaneous  conversation  in  concrete  situations.     The 
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work  of  the  kindergarten  teacher  in  the  home  of  the  foreign 
mother  is  one  of  the  most  vital  means  of  Americanization  work. 

The  child  of  the  tenement,  in  the  happy  atmosphere  of  the 
kindergarten,  learns  to  live.  Just  the  joy  of  having  a  sympa- 
thetic adult,  who  is  not  too  busy  to  answer  his  questions,  who 
plays  with  him  and  who  tells  him  stories,  changes  the  child's 
whole  life.  But,  alas !  we  often  have  to  turn  little  children  into 
the  streets  and  alleys  when  the  kindergarten  is  over. 

When  America  awakes  to  her  duty  to  her  little  citizens  we 
shall  have  Houses  of  Qiildhood  in  every  large  city,  supported 
by  the  state,  which  England  has  already  done  in  the  Fisher  Act, 
which  provides  for  nursery  schools  for  children  from  2  to  6. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Atlantic  Afonthly,  entitled  "Edu- 
cation for  Individuality,"  occurs  this  significant  paragraph: 

"Life  should  be  reconceived  in  terms  of  the  child ;  our  towns 
should  be  destroyed  and  built  again  for  the  child;  houses  torn 
out  and  made  over  for  the  child;  home  life  reordered  and 
adjusted  to  the  child ;  marriage  approached  and  entered  into  for 
the  child;  the  very  education  of  boys  and  girls  to  include  the 
meaning  of  the  child;  and  if  it  is  a  question  which  shall  have 
the  higher  education,  the  boy  or  the  girl,  send  the  girl  to  college 
for  the  sake  of  the  future  child." 

We  women  must  build  a  new  world,  a  world  for  little  chil- 
dren to  live  in.  And  a  part  of  this  new  world  must  be  a  new 
kind  of  school.  Let  us  try  to  hasten  the  day  when  every  school 
shall  not  only  include  a  kindergarten,  but  when  the  kindergarten 
spirit  shall  permeate  the  whole  school  system. 


The  Hon.  C.  P.  Cary  said  in  part: 

We  are  in  a  crisis.  In  spite  of  all  efforts  of  educational 
agencies  we  are  tending  downwards  in  education.  The  teacher 
is  a  less  honored  person  than  formerly.  Qub  women  must  make 
the  position  of  teacher  more  honored,  more  comfortable,  more 
remunerative. 

The  office  of  County  Superintendent  should  be  strengthened 
by  a  corps  of  clerks  and  supervisors  so  it  will  become  possible 
really  to  supervise  and  assist  the  untrained  teachers  in  our  rural 
schools.  The  State  Superintendent's  office,  too,  should  be  built 
up  with  adequate  supervisors  for  different  grades  of  schools. 
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Women  should  make  an  effort  to  keep  men  as  well  as  women 
in  the  teaching  profession,  to  keep  boys  as  well  aS  girls  in  school. 

Women's  help  is  needed  by  the  school  people  of  the  coimtry- 
Strive  to  secure  good  schools  for  every  child,  lest  the  children  of 
the  rich  go  to  private  schools  and  those  of  the  poor  to  third  or 
fourth  rate  schools. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  19 


AFTERNOON  SESSION— UTERATURE  AND  LIBRARY 
EXTENSION  CONFERENCE 

Held  in  the  Art  Gallery,  Historical  Buflding.     Mrs.  True 
Worthy  White  presiding. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

Reading:  Barbed  Wire  and  Other  Poems Edwin  F.  Piper 

The  New  Conception  of  Library  Service Alice  Taylor 

The  Service  of  Literature — 

A  Help  to  Understanding Mrs.  True  Worthy  White 

Interpretation  Through  Literature Mrs.  James  G.  Swan 

Illustrated  by  reading  from  Granny  Maumee. 
Organizing  a  State  Department  of  Literature 

Mrs.  Adam  C.  Weiss 

Report  of  Literature  and  Library  Extension „ 

Mrs.  Minnie  C.  Budlong 

REPORT  OF  CHAIRMAN   OF   LIBRARY  EXTENSION. 
Mrs.  Minnie  C.  Budlong,  Chairman. 

Chairmen  of  Library  Extension  in  G.  F.  W.  C.  have  some- 
times needed  optimism  and  the  "far-seeing  eye"  to  prepare  a  re- 
port of  progress  in  their  particular  field  of  work.  At  last,  apathy 
and  indiflfcrence  are  yielding  to  a  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  library  work  and  the  past  two  years  have  been  so  full  of 
library  activity  that  it  is  a  question  what  to  choose  for  special 
mention  in  this  report. 

This  sudden  awakening  to  the  value  of  books  in  their  distri- 
bution through  library  channels  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
recent  educational  developments.    Club  women  had  been  estab- 
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lishing  and  fostering  small  libraries  in  their  communities  for 
many  years  but  it  took  the  impetus  of  the  war  and  the  publicity 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  campaigns  to  bring  the  movement  strikingly  be- 
fore the  public.  When  the  A.  L.  A.  called  for  workers  in  its 
drives  for  books,  for  funds  and  for  volunteer  assistants,  club 
women  responded  at  once  to  the  appeal.  They  gave  freely  of 
time  and  of  money  and  inspired  others  to  give.  An  important 
element  of  strength  in  the  success  of  the  movement  to  bring 
books  to  soldiers  abroad  and  at  home  was  furnished  by  the 
co-operation  of  club  women. 

Crystallization  of  this  growing  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  library  extension  is  evidenced  in  the  creation  of  Library  Com- 
missions in  Oklahoma  and  British  Columbia  and  in  the  providing 
of  funds  in  Georgia  and  New  Hampshire  so  that  commissions 
formerly  only  nominal  could  henceforth  be  provided  with  funds 
to  employ  trained  and  experienced  workers  to  undertake  an 
aggressive  campaign.  Another  proof  is  foimd  in  the  demand 
for  trained  librarians  and  the  increased  salaries  offered  compe- 
tent workers. 

Your  chairman  has  received  numerous  requests  from  vari- 
ous states  (principally  those  without  commissions)  for  advice 
and  aid  in  creating  and  increasing  library  sentiment,  in  planning 
and  establishing  libraries,  in  developing  those  already  started, 
in  recommending  simplified  systems  of  work  where  a  trained 
librarian  is  not  available  and  in  preparing  programs  on  library 
topics  for  use  in  meetings  to  interest  and  inform  clubs  and  com- 
munities. Many  letters  have  been  written,  outlines  and  bibli- 
ographies prepared  and  pamphlets  sent  in  answer  to  these  re- 
quests. Finding  that  in  some  states  the  great  need  was  a  refer- 
ence collection  from  which  club  members  could  obtain  material 
needed  to  prepare  papers,  appeal  was  made  to  the  A.  L.  A.  that 
special  attention  be  given  this  need  in  the  distribution  of  books 
returned  after  the  war.  These  books  have  now  been  sent  by  the 
A.  L.  A.  to  the  various  states,  usually  to  the  university  or  to  the 
library  commission  and  are  available  for  general  use.  The  next 
step  was  to  impress  on  all  state  chairmen  of  library  extension 
the  importance  of  preparing  a  list  of  their  state  agencies  which 
supply  reference  material  to  individuals  and  of  distributing  this 
list  widely,  through  newspapers,  clubs  and  educational  meetings 
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and  other  channels  so  that  every  student  in  the  state  might  know 
where  to  send  for  books  or  clippings  for  home  use. 

The  League  of  Library  Commissions,  in  which  your  chair- 
man has  been  vice-president  for  several  years,  was  requested 
in  its  plans  for  increased  activity  to  include  a  traveling  repre- 
sentative who  could  go  when  needed  to  states  or  to  cities  askin.is^ 
for  expert  assistance  on  library  problems.  Provision  for  such 
aid  is  made  in  the  A.  L.  A.  Enlarged  Pro-am.  An  example 
of  such  aid  is  the  presence  of  the  former  secretary  of  A.  L.  A. 
at  this  Biennial  to  present,  in  place  of  the  usual  report  of  the 
Chairman  of  Library  Extension,  the  wide  scope  of  present-day 
library  plans  as  embodied  in  the  "Enlarged  Program." 

This  "Enlarged  Program"  is  the  summing  up  of  the  com- 
bined thought,  labor  and  vision  of  our  most  experienced  and 
far-sighted  librarians  and  will  be  the  foimdation  for  work  for 
many  years  to  come.  Each  state  chairman  of  library  extension 
should  not  only  give  it  careful  study  and  hearty  support  in  its 
entirety  but  should  select  the  parts  most  needed  in  and  adapted 
to  her  own  field  and  inspire  club  women  to  push  it  with  enthusi- 
asm as  well  as  to  profit  by  its  benefits. 

During  the  war  the  supply  of  pamphlets  on  library  topics 
became  reduced,  many  of  value  going  out  of  print  or  needing 
revision.  .  That  there  may  be  no  further  lack  of  printed  helps, 
the  A.  L.  A.  will  undertake  the  preparation  or  reprinting  of 
such  aids.  The  secretary  of  that  organization  has  been  supple- 
menting the  meager  fund  of  the  library  extension  department 
in  G.  F.  W.  C.  by  gifts  of  pamphlets.  This  generosity  is  g^te- 
fully  acknowledged.  It  has  made  possible  the  sending  to  inquirers 
of  the  following  list : 

Booth List  of  materials  which  may  be  obtained  free  or 

at  small  cost. 

BuDLONG Plan  of  organization  for  small  libraries. 

Plummer Hints  to  small  libraries. 

Reid Aids  in  library  work  with  foreigners. 

Tarbell A  village  library  in  Massachusetts. 

Wire How  to  start  a  public  library. 

WvNKOOP Commissions,  State  aid  and  State  agencies. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  19 


AFTERNOON  SESSION— HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING  CONFERENCE 

Held  at  the  Auditorium,  Miss  Bacon  presiding. 

The  program  was  as  follows : 

On  the  Trail  of  the  Dollar Florence  Ward 

The  Remedy: 

Education....Horace  Mann  Towner  and  Sarah  Louise  Arnold 
What  We  Have  Done- 
Mrs.  George  D.  Hewitt,  President  of  New  York  Federation. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Hays,  President  of  Georgia  Federation. 

Mrs.  D.  W.  Redfield,  Chairman  Home  Economics,  Illinois 
Federation. 

Mrs.  Aaron  D.  Schloss,  President  of  California  State  Fed- 
eration. 

Open  Forum. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  19 


EVENING  SESSION— COMMUNITY  SERVICE  EVENING 

Held  at  the  Coliseum,  Mrs.  Josiah  Evans  Cowles  and  Mrs. 
George  W.  Plummer  presiding. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

Assembly  Singing. Led  by  Kenneth  S.  Clark 

Leading  Voice,  HoUis  Edison  Davenny. 
The  General  Federation  Program  for  Community  Service.... 

Mrs.  George  W.  Plummer 

Address :  The  New  City — Not  Builded  with  Hands 

Allen  D.  Albert 

Address:  Visions  Made  Real Mrs.  Percy  V.  Pennybacker 

THE  GENERAL  FEDERATION  PROGRAM  FOR 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

Mrs.  George  W.  Plummer,  Director  of  Community  Service 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  "Council,"  the  Board  of 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Gubs  offered  the  good  of- 
fices of  the  Federation  of  War  Camp  Community  Service  in  fur- 
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thering  its  continuation  work  after  the  war,  known  as  Com- 
munity Service.  This  was  officially  accepted  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  be  the  connecting  link. 

Its  first  service  was  rendered  in  the  way  of  creating  a  re- 
ceiving center  in  each  state  through  which  Commimity  Service 
plans  of  work  should  be  disseminated  and  opportunities  for  serv- 
ice multiplied. 

Thirty-one  state  presidents  therefore  appointed  state  di- 
rectors of  Community  Service.  To  these  that  organization  sent 
its  records  of  what  was  being  done  nationally  and  an  appeal  for 
the  moral  support  and  personal  service  in  tlie  Centers  in  their 
own  states. 

Besides  this,  one  hundred  and  ten  women,  able  and  having 
newspaper  and  magazine  connections,  signified  their  willingness 
to  secure  publicity  for  the  plans  and  achievements  of  Community 
Service  in  their  local  press,  and  to  these  timely  bulletins  are  pe- 
riodically sent. 

However,  this  is  but  a  part — and  a  small  part— of  the  fimc- 
tion  of  this  department  of  the  Federation's  work  as  we  vision  it 
For  a  time,  at  least.  Community  Service,  incorporate,  will  con- 
fine its  organized  efforts  to  a  few  places,  and  those  the  so-called 
"Industrial  Centers."  It  must  also  be  called  to  service  by  a  com- 
mimity rather  than  to  initiate  a  movement.  Thus  it  is  dear 
that  the  plowing  of  the  soil,  the  sowing  of  the  seed  must  be 
done  by  the  community  itself.  It  is  to  this  initial  work,  then, 
that  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  should  bring  its  best 
thought,  its  patience,  its  unselfish  devotion. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  asset  the  Great  War  brought  to  Amer- 
ica was  the  habit  of  unified  effort.  Particularly  was  this  true 
in  the  work  for  the  Red  Cross  and  kindred  organizations, — not 
the  least  of  which  was  War  Camp  Community  Service.  All 
the  imaginary  lines  that  usually  divide  were  disregarded, — 
wealth,  caste,  intellectual  achievement, — all  were  wiped  out  and 
together  we  gave  our  time,  our  talents,  our  money,  our  love  un- 
grudgingly to  "our  boys." 

If  we  can  but  "carry  on"  that  spirit  of  togetherness  into  our 
daily  lives  the  sacrifices  of  War  are  justified. 

Community  Service  is  not  "welfare"  work,  not  "charity," 
It  is  not  doing  something  for  somebody;  it  is  doing  everything 
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with  everybody.  It  is  no  "new"  thing;  it  is  as  old  as  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden,  but  alas!  the  struggle  for  daily  bread — like  the 
flaming  sword — has  made  us  "forget"  oftimes. 

Community  Service  is  a  mystic  brotherhood,  and  its  pass- 
word is  "neighbor."  Its  members  are  everywhere — at  the  cross- 
roads, the  mining  camp,  the  vacant  lot — as  well  as  the  industrial 
centers  of  the  great  cities. 

It  is  the  hope  of  this  department  of  the  Federation  to  gather 
the  annals  of  these  beginnings — these  efforts  toward  neighbor- 
liness  of  communities,  and  to  distribute  them  as  an  example  and 
a  stimulus  to  other  communities.  So  send  them  "in,"  my  sis- 
ters, and  we  will  send  them  "out." 

Community  Service  is  the  short  cut  to  "Americanization." 
It  will  solve  the  problem  of  unrest.  It  will  bring  the  joy  of  life 
to  the  heavy  laden.    It  will  cure  the  un-American  curse  of  caste. 

A  wise  man  has  said:  "Community  Service  will  take  Vice 
out  of  Service ;  the  Wreck  out  of  Recreation,  and  put  unity  into 
Community."    Amen. 

"THE  NEW  CITY— NOT  BUILT  WITH  HANDS" 
Mr.  Allen  D.  Albert,  Specialist  in  City  Development 

Past  President  International  Association  of  Rotary  Qubs 
No  man  comes  to  this  place  on  this  platform  after  an 
address  such  as  the  one  we  have  just  heard,  except  with  humility. 
The  task  I  have  is  enormously  great.  You  are  the  delegates  of 
three  millions  of  women,  you  are  the  representatives  of  sixty 
millions,  you  are  in  a  large  degree  the  custodians  of  the  organ- 
ized community  life  of  America,  and  to  me,  a  very  mere  man  is 
given  the  task  tonight  of  spreading  out  for  you  to  see  and  seize 
and  hold  in  your  communities  some  of  the  practical  service  you 
can  render,  and  to  come  with  this  voice  after  that  voice,  adds  a 
little  to  my  difficulty. 

I  am  the  father  of  the  two  nicest  boys  in  the  world,  and  the 
husband  of  the  only  woman  I  know  who  altogether  lives  up  to 
the  subject  matter  of  that  address.  I  think  now  that  we  are 
really  friends  and  understand  each  other,  that  I  may  add  one 
thing  more.  I  am  the  son  of  the  only  mother  that  ever  was,  that 
never  did  misimderstand  her  boys.     Will  you  remember  that 
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when  I  speak  to  you  that  there  are  two  boys  nearly  six  feet  tall 
behind  me,  and  that  on  either  side  there  is  a  women  who  g^ows 
younger  every  day,  and  lovelier  and  more  earnest  every  day, 
and  for  all  of  them  I  am  trying  to  speak  to  you. 

Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  you  have  got  to  realize  that  you 
are  living  in  an  age  which  is  changing  fundamentally  quite  as 
radically  as  Mrs.  PennybacTcer  has  indicated.  Spencer  set  it 
forth  in  a  book,  which  nobody  reads,  '*^The  Synthetic  Philosophy" 
— ten  volumes,  so  heavy  that  you  could  not  lift  them,  and  yet 
reflecting  practically  every  change,  and  explaining  practically 
every  change  in  our  life.  Says  he,  in  words  that  I  could  not 
remember  if  I  tried,  and  not  ten  of  you  could  understand  if  I 
did  repeat  them,  that  life  is  a  constant  evolution  of  complexity 
out.  of  simplicity.  We  make  progress,  he  says,  only  by  becoming 
more  and  more  complex,  and  society,  he  argues,  and  overwhelm- 
ingly in  the  weight  of  his  argument,  makes  headway  only  as  it 
grows  more  and  more  complex.  Whenever  you  hear  any  one 
yearning  back  after  the  old  days  of  simplicity,  tell  him  to 
imitate  the  star  fish  or  the  jelly  fish.  They  are  the  very  realiza- 
tion of  simplicity,  and  it  is  an  interesting  natural  fact  that  the 
only  simplicity  of  life  known  to  biology  is  that  form  of  life  which 
is  all  stomach. 

As  society  has  become  more  and  more  complex  a  great 
many  movements,  dating  back  by  the  generations,  have  been 
coming  to  their  fulfillment  in  our  own  time.  Without  assuming 
that  any  of  you  ladies  is  a  bit  older  than  you  feel,  I  say  that 
in  your  generation  several  overwhelming  changes  have  come 
upon  society.  First,  a  great  nation  has  written  into  the  organic 
law  of  the  land,  an  absolute  and  final,  and  irrevocable  prohibition 
of  the  primary  cause  of  poverty  among  men.  You  may  find 
somewhere  in  the  world,  as  is  reported,  half  dozen  men  who 
think  that  prohibition  might  be  repealed,  but  this  I  venture,  that 
in  the  group  you  will  not  find  any  trained  social  worker,  any 
heart  filled  with  loving  sympathy,  any  trained  sociologist  who 
thinks  so — these  three  kn()w  definitely  that  when  the  world  ban- 
ished booze  it  forbade  the  existence  of  seven-tenths  of  all  the 
poverty  in  the  world.  The  change  that  has  come,  that  gives  me 
particularly  great  pleasure,  is,  that  with  the  exception  of  one  of 
the  states,  we  in  the  United  States  of  America,  are  about  ready 
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to  pronounce  that  women  are  people.  This  is  a  change  so  radical, 
in  view  of  the  three  thousand  years  they  have  been  striving  for 
equality  with  us  men,  that  I  hesitate  to  pass  over  it  in  just  a 
sentence. 

Yet  there  is  another  change  still  more  remarkable  than  that 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  man,  the  employment  of  one 
human  by  another  human,  has  ceased  to  be  a  private  matter. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  life  of  God's  children,  humanity  says 
no  man  shall  ever  again  employ  another  man  except  in  the  light 
of  his  solemn  obligation  to  humanity  and  to  his  community,  and 
that  change,  very  much  more  portentous,  and  very  much  larger 
in  its  promise  than  I  dare  take  time  to  indicate,  is  filled  with 
golden  aug^ury  for  the  United  States. 

Partly,  as  a  product  of  these  three,  and  partly  as  a  result 
of  the  same  social  causes,  working  under  the  service,  there  has 
come  into  the  life  of  America  a  wonderful,  new  truth,  a  beautiful 
new  realization,  a  thrilling  new  hope  relating  to  our  community. 
For  the  first  time  since  men  first  came  together,  since  Adam 
and  Eve  played  with  golden  arrows  and  feathers,  which  we  have 
on  the  authority  of  Mrs.  Plummer,  the  conmiunity  has  come 
to  be  a  unit.    That  is  more  than  it  seems  in  just  a  phrase. 

Do  you  realize  that  as  late  as  1850,  all  the  cities  of  the  world 
existed  for  the  rich?  A  rich  man  set  up  a  house,  that  if  he  had 
no  money  he  could  not  go  abroad  with  his  women  folk  at  night  ? 
That*  only  a  man  who  had  retainers  could  be  secure  against  foot- 
pads on  the  streets?  There  was  no  illumination  of  streets  any- 
where in  the  world.  Going  back  a  little  further  you  have  in 
mediaeval  centuries  cities  maintained  for  a  dozen  rich  families, 
and  back  still  further,  Rome  at  the  height  of  her  splendor,  with 
perhaps  a  million  in  her  population,  and  thirty  thousand — three 
per  cent — free. 

It  is  an  amazing  thought,  I  grant  it,  that  now  in  1920,  here 
in  the  United  States,  as  in  Canada  and  Australia,  and  England 
and  Scotland,  in  these  English  speaking  countries  of  the  world, 
for  the  first  time,  cities  are  being  managed  for  the  whole  body  of 
their  residents.  But  are  the  whole  body  of  their  residents  me 
and  my  wife,  and  my  son  John  and  his  wife?  Sure.  Who  else? 
The  families  of  the  delegates  to  the  Biennial  Meeting,  of  course. 
Who  else?  Our  friends  that  we  left  at  home,  of  course.  And, 
who  else?    There  is  the  difficulty.     Who  else?     Of  whom  do 
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you  think  the  cities  of  the  United  States  consist,  good  women, 
of  us?  Not  at  all.  If  the  great  body  of  the  people  knew  their 
strength  at  the  polls,  we  would  not  have  a  day  in  court.  Of  all 
the  people  of  all  the  cities  you  represent,  how  many  do  you 
think  are  of  your  social  order?  Fifty?  Not  at  all.  Seven 
families  in  the  one  hundred,  and  in  order  that  you  may  fully 
comprehend  that  I  want  to  lay  before  you,  without  entering  into 
the  field  of  statistics,  two  or  three  figures  I  am  sure  you  will  find 
vital.  For  example,  only  two  families  of  the  hundred,  in  the 
United  States,  have  incomes  of  $3,000.00  a  year.  In  two  cities 
of  Iowa,  Davenport  and  Des  Moines,  there  are  this  day,  more 
draymen  driving  trucks,  of  general  trade  service,  than  there  arc 
physicians  and  surgeons  combined.  More  messengers,  btmdle 
wrappers,  and  office  boys  than  there  are  clergymen ;  more  barbers, . 
hair-dressers  and  manicurists  than  there  are  lawyers  and  more 
delivery-wagon  drivers  than  there  are  manufacturers  and  clerks 
in  their  offices.  In  other  words,  if  you  would  know  who  else 
make  up  your  city,  please  think  of  seven  in  the  line,  who  are 
doctors  and  lawyers,  and  merchants,  professional  men  of  every 
kind,  their  wives  and  their  children,  and  then  think  of  ninety- 
three  who  are  mechanics,  truckmen,  street  car  drivers,  motormen, 
electricians,  workmen  of  every  good  and  honest  kind,  and  realize, 
if  you  can,  if  the  thing  is  not  too  great  for  you,  that  unless  your 
city  is  made  for  the  93  per  cent  in  the  rivalry  with  other  cities 
of  the  world  for  goodness,  it  is  a  wreck.  What  do  you  think  the 
ninety- three  per  cent  want.  Of  course>  you  know  they  want 
cheap  movies,  they  want  socialism,  I.  W.  W.  and  Reds.  They 
want  everything  cheap  and  base  and  common.  What  they  need 
is  that  we  shall  go  down  and  show  them  what  is  good. 

I  head  today  a  story  so  brilliant  that  partly  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  a  swear  word  in  it,  and  partly  because  of  that 
fact,  I  want  to  tell  it.  A  workman  was  called,  in  Qiicago,  into 
a  conference  with  some  philanthropists  and  asked  what  in  the 
world  was  to  be  done  in  order  to  lift  up  the  workmen.  After 
each  of  the  philanthropists  had  explained  his  entire  disinterested- 
ness in  being  perfectly  willing  to  pour  out  to  the  workman  what 
he  thought  to  be  good  for  him,  they  permitted  the  workman  to 
explain  what  he  thought,  and  this  is  the  answer  they  got:  "Get 
off  our  backs,  damn  you."  "Amazing,  amazing,"  they  said, 
"those  awful  people,  what  do  they  want?" 
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It  happens  that  the  day  of  speculation  about  the  93  per  cent 
IS  passed.  We  may  now  speak  with  some  definiteness  as  to  what 
they  want,  these  people,  and  what  they  want  is  so  wondrous  and 
so  sweet,  and  so  sound'  in  its  character,  that  if  you  never  had 
faith  in  republican  government  before,  you  must  have  it  as 
you  touch  these  people  hand  to  hand,  heart  to  heart. 

The  Michigan  Central  Railway  was  removing  its  division 
point,  its  shops  and  classification  yards  from  Michigan  City  in 
Indiana,  to  another  city.  I  was  employed  with  Mrs.  Albert  to 
go  there  and  find  out  what  these  people  would  want  in  their  new 
homes  in  the  new  town.  There  were  742  families.  They  had 
typical  American  names  like  O'Neil  and  Slavonski,  there  were 
occasionally  a  Smith,  a  Harper,  a  Robertson,  and  I  suppose  an 
Albert,  but  there  were  more  Opps  and  Frantzes. 

We  prepared  a  series  of  questions  to  find  out  what  they 
did  really  want,  and  for  fear  that  one  of  us  would  by  some  one 
word  or  intimation  convey  to  these  people  the  answers  we  hoped 
they  might  give,  we  asked  an  engineer,  a  switchman  and  a  me- 
chanic, to  take  the  cards  about  among  the  seven  hundred  and 
forty-two  families.  Here  and  there  a  man  tore  up  the  card  or 
spat  on  it,  but  seven  hundred  and  thirty  or  more  signed  them 
and  answered  the  questions. 

Wherever  there  was  a  child,  without  an  exception,  what  do 
you  think  they  asked  about  first?  Wages,  hours  of  labor, 
seniority?  No,  you  do  not  know  the  ninety-three  per  cent.  They 
asked  about  what  kind  of  a  school  are  they  going  to  have  for 
my  baby.  And  for  fear  you  shall  suspect  that  this  particular 
group  was  in  its  turn  of  a  specially  hand-picked  and  selected 
quality,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  way  down  South, 
in  Selma,  Alabama,  we  had  a  meeting  in  the  almost  fallen  down 
Railway  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  and  at  the  close  of  the  address 
there  arose,  quite  unexpectedly,. in  the  back  of  the  hall,  a  tall 
man,  white-haired,  a  mechanic.  He  said:  "I  have  been  listen- 
ing to  what  has  been  said.  I  am  an  old  man,  but  there  came 
to  me  late  in  my  life  a  boy  and  a  girl.  I  am  not  asking  for 
charity,  as  long  as  there  is  a  good  job  at  a  lathe  I  can  get  it,  but 
I  know  I  ain't  going  to  live  very  long,  and  gentlemen  that  have 
come  over  here  to  talk  to  us  workingmen,  I  rather  have  your 
assurance  that  someone  will  see  to  it  that  my  boy  and  my  girl 
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get  an  education,  than  all  the  damn  money  there  is  in  the  G>m- 
mercial  National  Bank." 

We  asked  them  what  they  wanted  their  children  to  learn. 
One  of  them,  a  man  with  an  English  name,  said :  "My  boy  wants 
to  be  an  auto  mechanic."  Another  one  said :  "My  girl  wants  to 
go  to  a  place  where  she  can  learn  to  be  a  florist"  Another  one 
with  a  great  tall  boy,  whom  I  came  afterwards  to  know,'  said: 
"My  boy  wants  to  be  a  teacher  of  physical  education."  Arc 
these  people  workmen,  is  this  the  material  out  of  which  we  arc 
manufacturing  reds?  Good  friends,  that  or  nothing  in  America. 
I  think,  deliberately  I  say  it,  that  it  is  part  of  God's  plan  for  us 
that  he  keeps  sweet  and  pure  and  true,  the  quality  of  life  in  the 
great  understratum  of  the  93  per  cent,  that  there  may  be  a  con- 
stant supply,  as  the  7  per  cent  withers  and  dries  up  and  dies 
away. 

After  they  had  talked  of  education,  what  do  you  think  they 
asked  about?  Something  to  do  of  a  Saturday  afternoon.  Is 
not  that  pathetic?  Something  to  do  of  a  Saturday  afternoon. 
What  did  they  want  to  do  ?  Movies.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
movies,  they  are  the  greatest  potentiality  for  education  and 
recreation  the  world  has  ever  known.  No  other  agency,  no  ottier 
religious  cause,  no  other  educational  cause,  no  other  anything 
in  the  history  of  man  has  been  able  to  command  patronage  every 
seven  days,  and  whether  the  moving  pictures  suit  you  or  not, 
this  remember,  that  here  they  are,  and  if  you  will  not  make  them 
good,  God  pity  the  Republic,  as  they  make  the  Republic  bad. 

I  would  not  mind  so  much  if  the  movies  were  either  tmin- 
teresting  or  vulgar.  I  could  stand  it  if  they  were  uninteresting 
and  not  vulgar,  but  vulgar  and  interesting,  my  quarrel  is  with 
them.  My  quarrel  is  that  they  are  both  vulgar  and  uninteresting, 
and  I  wish  it  were  entirely  possible  for  sane  people  with  influence 
at  home,  I  should  be  happy  even  if  the  women's  clubs  of 
America,  to  be  explicit,  would  make  their  potentiality  and  reality 
of  influence  by  a  process  of  natural  selection  of  good  pictures 
from  bad. 

What  beside  movies  do  yon  think  they  wanted?  A  chance 
for  the  kids  to  play.  I  do  not  know  how  much  of  the  new'gospel 
of  play  you  have  been  taught,  but  wherever  there  are  those  who 
know  it,  they  ought  to  lay  down  some  of  its  commandments. 
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This  is  the  first:     All  the  harm  that  enters  the  life  of  a  child 
in  America,  enters  it  in  the  child's  play  period. 

These  workmen  knew,  fiv6  hundred  of  them  sat  on  the  steps 
of  the  court  house  in  Michigan  City  and  asked  me  questions.  I 
wished  the  conventionalities  permitted  the  fathers  of  soine  to 
stand  before  the  mothers  of  sons  and  speak  openly  the  questions 
those  men  asked  me.  What  they  had  in  the  back  of  their  mind 
in  substance  was  this:  Is  there  a  chance  for  the  kids  to  play 
where  they  won't  get  arrested  and  won't  go  to  hell.  And  as  I 
talked  to  them  of  the  honor  of  the  only  people  in  our  midst  who 
seemed  to  have  caught  the  gospel  of  play,  you  could  see  those 
men  spring  back  like  a  steel  trap,  ready  to  strike  for  it  in  their 
own  behalf.  Who  are  these  people?  The  people  of  Boston?  Of 
Pennsylvania,  beautifully  represented  here?  No.  The  lovely 
Southland?  Not  at  all.  These  people  are  Americans  who  live 
in  Utah.  They  know  the  story  of  play  and  how  marvelously  they 
have  developed. .  If  you  move  to  Ogden,  or  Boise,  or  Salt  Lake, 
and  your  little  girl  or  little  boy  runs  in  the  street  in  the  after- 
noon and  meets  Elizabeth  who  lives  next  door,  after  a  while 
she  may  say:  Where  shall  we  play  this  afternoon?  And  Eliza- 
beth says,  let  us  go  to  the  movie.  The  other  replies :  I  cannot, 
I  spent  my  mcvie  allowance,  my  mother  won't  give  me  any  more 
money  just  now.  "Oh,  but  you  do  not  need  any  money,  come  to 
our  movie,  come  down  to  the  parish  house,  we  can  see  Mary 
Pickford  in  Daddy  Longlegs  free."  In  the  evening  the  gates  of 
the  neighborhood  house  in  the  Mormon  community  are  opened 
and  they  flock  together  under  the  sheltering  arm  of  the  church 
and  look  upon  the  movies  that  mothers  have  helped  to  choose, 
that  every  child  may  learn  something  as  a  factor  in  life  except 
marital  infidelity  or  the  attempted  assault  of  a  woman  by  a  man. 
Later  in  the  afternoon  the  young  niothers  meet  in  the  parish 
house  and  sew,  and  at  night,  what  happens?  Do  you  think  the 
Methodists  and  Baptists  meet  in  quadrennial  convention  and 
solemnly  decide  the  yoimg  people  shall  not  dance — in  the  Mor- 
mon country,  the  yotmg  people  go  to  church  at  night  and  dance 
in  the  parish  house  at  an  evening  entertainment,  opened  with  a 
prayer  and  dismissed  with  a  benediction.  Around  the  walls  sit 
the  lovely  young  women  of  that  faith  giving  countenance  by 
their   presence  to  a  beautiful   relationship  between  youth   and 
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young  womanhood.  I  do  not  know  what  you  think  about  this, 
and  quite  frankly,  I  do  not  greatly  care. 

I  know  what  is  going  to  happen.  A  group  of  Lutheran 
pastors  in  Minneapolis  in  the  knowledge  of  one  other  on  this 
platform,  protested  to  the  Board  of  Education  against  the  use 
of  the  Public  Schools  for  social  centers,  for  fear  that  the  young 
people  might  dance.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Education 
gave  me  the  opportunity  to  answer  them.  "Have  you  any  young 
people,  sir,  in  your  Congregation?"  "I  certainly  have-"  "Do  they 
dance?"  "Well,  not  many."  Then  the  Lutheran  pastor  next  to 
me  laughed  a  little,  and  the  Lutheran  Pastor  next  to  him  laughed 
a  great  deal — everybody  knew  they  danced.  If  you  do  not  know 
it,  I  ask  you  to  hear  this.  The  yearning  of  a  boy  to  be  with  a 
girl  is  the  most  dangerous  and  most  powerful,  and  most  beauti- 
ful influence  in  his  life.  I  speak  of  it  out  of  the  devotion  I  bear 
to  my  two  sons.  Booth  Tarkington  must  have  known  him  when 
he  wrote  "Seventeen."  The  older  boy  was  complaining  about 
the  girls  at  a  house  party  and  that  he  found  it  difficult  being 
quite  as  polite  to  them  as  he  would  be  to  older  girls,  and  he  said ; 
"You  know,  you  get  kind  of  embarrassed,  you  want  to  be  awful 
nice  to  them,  and  then  you  suddenly  realize  they  are  just  fresh- 
men in  the  high  school,  and  they  do  seem  so  little."  I  told  him 
when  the  real  one  comes  along,  you  will  know  it,  because  every 
fiber  in  your  whole  being  will  quiver,  and  he  said:  "Daddy, 
that  has  happened  to  me  a  dozen  times  already." 

Don't  you  see  in  the  army  we  made  perfectly  wonderful  dis- 
coveries. We  had  four  millions  or  more  of  our  boys,  and  it  was 
quite  remarkable  that  they  knew  instantly  which  kind  of  a  girl 
it  was.  A  little  woman,  may  I  say  just  between  ourselves,  very 
much  like  Mrs.  Plummer,  was  in  charge  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  shack 
overseas.  There  were  hundreds  of  boys  there,  one  of  them  a 
little  Italian  was  devoted  to  Mrs.  Mason.  She  was  the  sweetest, 
most  lovable,  and  most  expressive  mother  heart  in  the  Qty 
of  Brest.  Tony  was  one  of  her  most  devoted  slaves.  He  would 
drink  seventeen  cups  of  chocolate  in  one  afternoon.  One  day  he 
came  in,  announced  in  broken  English:  "You  know  I  got  to 
go  submarining."  "Well,  Tony,"  she  said,  "every  time  we  sing 
St.  Andrew's  Hymn,  I  will  think  of  you."  Tony,  without  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  incongruity  said:  "Yes,  Miss  Mason,  I 
think  of  you  every  time  we  sine:  Me  and  My  Gal."     It  was  a 
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lovely  thing,  and  mark  you  this,  if  your  sons  go  to  certain  great 
colleges,  and  when  you  read  of  them  having  dancing  partners 
taken  out  of  the  Ten  Cent  Stores  and  the  Lunchrooms,  God  is 
punishing  you  in  the  disaster  that  overwhelms  him. 

So  that  the  ninety-three  per  cent  are  wiser  than  we  are  when 
they  yearn  for  play.  What  else  did  they  want?  They  asked  me 
the  most  curious  questions  about  religion.  I  hope  there  are 
some  of  you  who  still  think  it  fashionable  to  go  to  church.  These 
boys  who  are  at  work  and  have  families  wanted  to  know  what 
kind  of  churches  they  had,  and  I  answered,  Oh,  every  kind, 
more  kinds  of  religion  than  there  are  heathens  to  be  converted, 
and  one  of  them  said:  "You  mean  Presbyterian,  or  Methodist, 
and  Christian  and  Baptist?"  He  said:  "That  is  not  what  we 
mean."  "What  do  they  preach  about?"  I  was  silent,  because  I 
knew  only  too  well  what  they  preached  about.  They  were  like 
the  great  preachers  who  went  to  camp  and  broke  down.  One 
of  the  greatest  of  them  backed  from  the  platform  and  wept  as 
he  said  to  a  Major  General :  "It  is  the  first  time  I  have  lost  an 
audience  in  ten  years."  The  Major  General  replied:  "A  man 
has  got  to  be  either  awfully  simple  or  awfully  wise  to  talk  to 
those  boys." 

We  had  a  young  fellow  in  the  service,  Moroney.  He  had 
been  out  of  the  seminary  a  year.  He  came  to  the  camp  because 
a  kindly  train  wreck  delayed  a  great  preacher,  and  when  we  got 
him  there  the  War  Camp  Community  Man  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
worker  and  I  helped  make  things  pleasant  for  him  by  telling  him 
how  everybody  else  had  failed.  He  said:  "I  suppose  being  a 
preacher,  I  ought  to  have  a  text.  But,  boys,  I  am  as  near  having 
stage  fright  as  ever  I  was  in  my  life."  There  came  a  voice: 
"Cut  loose  kid,  cut  loose."  Little  Joe  answered  him  back:  "If 
you  talk  to  me  like  that  I  can  talk  to  you.  Somebody  you  all 
know,  but  you  do  not  really  know  him  at  all,  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  about,  God.  You  think  he  is  big  and  powerful.  He  is  not 
like  that.  He  is  just  good,  and  the  Bible's  filled  with  some  things 
about  him  that  you  never  think  of.  He  is  beautiful.  Something 
else  about  him  you  do  not  really  understand,  boys,  He  is  brave. 
You  are  not  going  any  place  that  He  won't  go  with  you.  He  is 
going  overseas  with  you.  Some  of  you  will  be  shot.  Well  put 
out  your  hand,  and  you  can  touch  Him,"  and  four  thousand 
boys  who  could  not  have  been  dr^gicfed  in  to  hear  a  great  sermon, 
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looked  up  at  little  Joe  and  drank  in  the  revelation  of  the  Minister 
of  God. 

Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  easier  if  I  could  have  told 
those  740  men  that  in  Niles  there  were  preachers  who  would 
relate  the  revelations  of  God  to  their  lives.  I  know  it  woidd. 
This  whole  matter  of  building  cities  is  a  matter  of  making  the 
people  come  and  live  in  it,  and  the  only  way  is  to  make  them 
happy  when  they  get  there.  They  are  enormously  wise.  They 
read  the  papers.  They  know  that  a  great  city  in  the  Middle  West 
is  failing  to  keep  faith  with  them,  so  the  word  is  passed  about 
that  Detroit  is  not  providing  schools  for  her  new  people,  houshig 
for  new  workmen,  no  play  spaces  abundant  enough,  that  Detroit 
is  not  making  good,  so  a  backwash  sets  in — that  is  building 
Toledo,  and  Grand  Rapids  and  half  dozen  other  cities  lying  just 
beyond. 

What  is  it,  I  wonder,  that. takes  thousands  of  us,  who  saved 
our  money  in  the  Middle  West  and  in  the  East,  out  to  California 
every  year?  Is  it  the  prospect  of  finding  out  there  the  same 
kind  of  life  as  we  do  here?  Not  at  all.  Those  of  you  from 
other  centers  have  got  to  learn  the  truth  that,  expressed  in 
terms  of  richness  and  love,  and  measured  by  the  gauge  of  the 
richness  of  love  for  the  ninety-three  per  cent,  the  richest  cities 
htmianity  has  ever  known  are  those  of  the  Puget  Sound  country 
and  the  California  Coast.  Isn't  it  wonderful?  When  you  find 
a  city  like  Grand  Rapids,  where  a  family  has  its  little  house  en- 
tirely surrounded  with  a  rose  garden,  and  where  the  children 
can  have  two  years  of  a  college  course  in  the  high  school  free 
of  tuition,  where  every  child  can  be  taught  vocational  training 
needed  to  help  him  find  himself?  When  you  find  a  city  like  that, 
you  find  a  city  which  keeps  its  carpenters  at  50c  and  52c  an 
hour,  where  others  cannot  get  them  at  $1.00  an  hour  with  a  $2.00 
bonus.  Why?  Because  the  workman  not  only  wants  all  this, 
but  he  is  keen  enough  to  know  where  he  can  get  it. 

Speaking  in  terms  of  money,  it  is  not  often  easy  for  me  to 
keep  my  head  shut  when  I  have  something  to  say,  but  this  morn- 
ing I  had  to.  I  listened  to  a  discussion  in  a  great  body,  a  body 
of  great  potentialities,  whether  a  charge  should  be  10c  per  capita 
or  one  dollar  a  club.  I  thought  of  the  International  Association 
of  Rotary.    Clubs  which  began  with  $1.00  per  member  per  year 
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for  maintenance  of  the  international  headquarters,  doubled  it 
within  two  years,  and  are  now  increasing  it  to  five  dollars  per 
member.  We  have  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  a  year  to  make 
sure  that  the  cause  of  Rotary  will  not  suffer  for  adequate  ex- 
pression among  men.  Why  bother  about  10c  or  $1.00.  Why  not 
talk  in  terms  commensurate  with  the  opportunity  of  this  Federa- 
tion. Mrs.  Haley  said  it  was  because  we  men  did  not  under- 
stand how  difficult  it  was  for  women  to  get  money  before  they 
talked  about  it.  To  that  I  have  this  suggestion  to  make  as  I 
hurry  along;  if  you  will  go  home  and  take  John  or  Mac,  or 
Bob,  or  Allan  into  the  corner  and  say :  This  is  the  dandiest  work 
that  ever  was,  and  that,  borrowing  a  page  out  of  your  book,  if 
the  work  is  worth  while  it  is  worth  paying  for,  you  will  find  for 
the  time  your  husbands  showing  a  great  respect  for  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

It  costs  to  run  a  town.  An  average  city  in  the  United  States 
spends  for  the  government  of  every  person  in  it  every  year 
^0.04.  With  the  $20.04  it  protects  the  property  from  theft 
and  fire,  builds  the  streets  and  sweeps  them  clean,  maintains  the 
hospitals,  educates  the  child,  gives  him  a  library,  buys  and  sells 
bonds.'  We  complain  the  taxes  are  high.  How  great  a  sum  is 
it?  Of  this  g^eat  sum  what  do  you  spend  on  the  education  of 
your  children?  The  average  in  the  United  States  is  $5.81  per 
person  per  year.  When  we  send  the  boy  to  Boston  to  school, 
they  spend  $8.70  on  them  there.  When  we  send  them  to  Los 
Angeles  to  a  community  that  dares  to  spend  $11.80.  Why  do 
all  the  farmers  of  Iowa  pinch  their  pennies  all  their  lives  long 
and  then  go  and  blow  them  in  in  California?  It  is  because  Cali- 
fornia dares  to  do  the  thing  the  penny-pinchers  back  home  won't 
permit  the  town  government  to  do. 

The  very  beginning  of  the  social  service  for  the  women's 
clubs  of  the  United  States  ^f  America  is  the  establishment  of  a 
money  perspective,  for  the  operation  of  the  town  government, 
and  to  do  that  you  have  to  learn.  You  must  know  the  figures 
yourself,  and  if  you  learn  them  can  you  get  along  just  for  a  year 
with  a  little  fewer  groups  of  five  songs  and  a  little  less  study  of 
the  Patagonians. 

During  the  war  I  was  asked  to  speak  to  a  club.  It  cost  the 
government  money  to  send  me.    When  I  arrived  I  was  told  I 
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was  to  talk  to  about  forty  women  about  the  welfare  of  their 
boys  in  ten  minutes,  because  they  had  their  regular  program, 
and  when  I  got  through  trying  to  explain  we  were  making  these 
boys  so  busy  they  would  not  have  time  to  go  wrong,  when  I  got 
through  all  this  in  ten  minutes,  these  lovely  women  of  that  club, 
a  member  of  this  Federation,  turned  to  the  discussion  of  the 
history  and  present  state  of  civilization  in  Patagonia.  This  was 
a  very  exalted  club  limited  to  the  seven  per  cent.  There  they 
were,  wearing  lovely  afternoon  clothes,  and  I  had  to  help  buy 
some  of  them,  arid  knew  how  lovely  they  were.  They  had  four 
boys  come  out  and  sing  and  then  a  lovely  woman  came  and 
whispered  in  my  ear  that  they  could  not  give  me  45  minutes, 
they  could  give  me  only  thirty,  there  had  been  so  many  encores 
to  the  singing. 

I  went  again  to  the  meeting  of  women  in  a  great  house  in 
New  York  City,  and  the  hostess  asked  them  whether  their  in- 
terest in  boys  as  human  products  was  not  great  enough  to 
abandon  their  quarterly  literary  program  and  they  voted  by  a 
majority  of  two  that  it  would  not  be  courteous  to  that  section. 

I  should  say  that  the  beginning  of  social  service  on  the  part 
of  the  Federation  of  Wcxnen's  Clubs  for  the  building-  of  the 
City  not  made  with  hands  lay  in  education  that  was  a  little  more 
precious  than  program.  Then  I  should  say  the  next  step  is 
helping  find  a  better  form  of  city  government.  I  know  a  city 
with  a  splendid  woman's  club  in  it,  which  elected  a  health  officer, 
not  because  he  was  competent,  but  because  he  was  a  Republican, 
and  this  man  betrayed  his  trust  by  his  utter  lack  of  capability  and 
placing  it  for  all  the  world  to  look  upon  and  be  shamed,  because 
he  was  an  advertising  quack  that  cured  diseases  of  men. 

I  know  of  another  city  in  which  a  woman's  club  thrives, 
it  seems  to  me,  as  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  It  is  my  own  be- 
loved city  of  Chicago.  I  love  it  in  spite  of  all,  but  yet  in  Chicago 
we  elect  every  once  in  a  while  a  man  to  be  Mayor  who  provides 
the  office  chiefly  with  avordupois.  Do  you  think  that  if  the 
women's  clubs  of  that  city  were  occupied  in  developing  centers 
of  influence  for  the  building  of  a  finer  conscience  in  the  city, 
he  could  stay  in  office  after  he  had  declared  that  he  was  the 
Mayor  of  the  fourth  German  city  of  the  world?    I  do  not. 

I  know  of  another  city.     It  has  a  wonderful  name.     It  is 
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wonderful  because  the  wheels  go  around  and  nothing  moves. 
It  is  a  city  which  represents,  perhaps,  the  consummation  of  in- 
capability when  it  is  impossible  to  get  that  city  government 
changed  in  that  rich  city  of  the  South,  because  whenever  a 
change  is  proposed  the  entire  democratic  organization  jettisons 
everything  else  by  parading  the  fear  of  two  white  parties  in  the 
South.  I  should  say  it  were  an  entirely  proper  field  of  activity 
for  the  woman's  dub  in  that  city  to  spread  the  gospel  of  good 
government,  this  is  more  important  to  child  welfare  than  good 
party  government  in  a  city. 

As  you  continue  then  study  and  carry  forward  your  needs 
and  lift  yourselves  up  into  being  taken  seriously  by  the  men.  I 
wonder  if  you  cannot  do  that  thing  which  those  of  us  who  have 
been  praying  for  woman  suffrage  have  hoped  at  your  hands. 
•We  men  are  bom  temporizers ;  we  are  born  compromisers.  I  do 
not  know  why  it  is,  but  we  laugh  over  the  moral  offenses  of 
other  men  whom  we  despise  and  loathe  in  our  souls.  There  is  a 
wonderful  note  to  be  struck  in  the  life  of  commtmities  in 
America,  and  women  can  strike  it  so  much  more  confidently  and 
clearly  than  we  men.  It  is  the  note  of  one  standard  of  life,  and 
out  of  a  perfectly  honorable  citizenship  it  will  come  from  you 
so  easily  if  you  will  but  rise  up  and  speak. 

The  ninety-three  per  cent  are  waiting.  Practically  all  of 
the  migration  from  the  fami  is  a  himt  after  neighborliness.  The 
farmer's  wife  next  to  our  farm  has  never  had  a  pantry,  she 
has  never  had  a  di'op  of  water  in  the  house  she  did  not  bring 
with  a  bucket,  a  .light  that  did  not  come  from  a  lamp  she  filled 
and  kept  clean.  She  has  never  had  a  bit  of  convenience  in  her 
farm  home,  and  comes  over  to  our  farm  house  arid  goes  away 
with  a  suspicious  glistening  in  her  eye.  They  are  hungry  after 
the  kind  of  fellowship  you  enjoy  in  Des  Moines.  They  want 
what  you  want,  movies,  music,  lectures,  and  graphic  art.  They 
want  the  spiritual  qualities  of  life,  and  failing  to  get  them  in  the 
first  town,  they  move  on  to  the  next,  and  so  the  migration  con- 
tinues from  towns  of  one  grade  to  towns  of  the  next,  and  on 
and  on  and  nowhere  are  they  finding  this  thing  that  they  want. 

Mrs.  Pennybacker  stated  it  wonderfully.  They  are  hungry 
these  people  after  neighborliness,  and  it  is  so  easy  to  give. 

I  think  the  great  discovery  of  my  life  has  been  this,  that 
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every  man  I  have  ever  met,  if  I  gave  him  a  chance,  responded 
to  every  good  impulse  of  my  own  life.  You  do  not  have  to  be 
afraid  that  other  women  will  not  understand  you.  The  only 
thing  you  need  to  be  afraid  of  is  that  you  will  not  know  how 
to  express  yourself.  Now  comes  the  cry  that  we  shall  express 
ourselves  and  these  people  they  wait  for  it. 

Coming  from  New  York  recently,  as  we  walked  through 
^the  train  to  the  dining  car,  we  observed  two  boys  from  overseas. 
One  had  been  pretty  badly  wounded,  and  the  other  had  been 
gassed  and  breathed  with  great  difficulty.  We  stopped  and 
smiled  at  them.  We  said:  *'  Hello,  boys,  what  regiment?"  "The 
149th  Field  Artillery,  and,  oh,  baby,  she  is  a  pippin."  The 
word  was  passed  about  that  the  boys  were  leaving  the  train, 
and  the  whole  trainload  turned  out  to  see  them  and  the  Recep- 
tion Committee.  Their  fathers  and  mothers  were  there.  The 
woimded  fellow  hurried  over  to  his  mother  and  the  one  breath- 
ing with  great  difficulty  walked  across  to  his  plain,  unassuming, 
threadbare  little  mother,  and  each  boy  picked  up  his  mother  oflF 
the  track,  and  each  mother  said  the  same  thing — sl  cry  as  old  as 
the  cry  of  Rachel :  "My  boy,  my  boy."  When  they  had  put  their 
mothers  down,  they  put  their  arms  around  their  fathers  and' 
called  them  "Old  Sport,"  and  then  they  did  the  marvelous  thing, 
they  crossed  their  paths  and  each  boy,  a  little  hurriedly  took 
into  his  arms  the  mother  of  the  other  boy.  Do  you  know  that 
they  had  foimd  the  way  to  reach  the  ninety  per  cent,  tfiey  were 
showing  forth  in  their  lives  the  growing  spirit  of  the  City  not 
builded  with  hands.  If  you  will  only  put  out  your  hands  as  rep- 
resenting the  great  coming  of  women  into  the  full  political 
sovereignty  of  the  nation  that  other  mothers  and  other  sons 
may  feel  the  warm  pulse  of  your  sympathy^do  you  not  know 
that  the  America  of  tomorrow  will  be  a  place  rich  with  the 
Spirit  of  the  Master. 

VISIONS  MADE  REAL 
Mrs.  Percy  V.  Pennybacker 
Madame  President,  Madame  Chairman,  My  Dear  Children: 

During  the  four  years  that  I  was  privileged  to  serve  you, 
as  your  President,  and  during  those  years  that  have  lapsed  since 
then,  I  have  known  people  in  varied  social  circles.    Some  of  these 
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have  talked  to  me  concerning  the  problems  that  most  perplexed 
them,  for  have  you  not  noticed  that  at  times  we  talk  more  con- 
fidentially to  strangers  than  we  do  to  friends  and  old  acquaint- 
ances? Of  all  the  problems  they  place  before  me,  not  one  was 
more  frequently  given  than  the  lack  of  understanding  between 
the  generations.  Too  often  it  seems  the  door  of  sympathy  be- 
tween youth  and  middle  age,  between  youth  and  old  age  is  closed, 
some  times,  alas,  it  is  locked  and  barred.  There  can  be  no  true 
community  life  unless  there  is  community  spirit.  There  can 
be  no  highest  commtmity  spirit  unless  there  be  understanding 
between  all  ages,  as  well  as  between  all  classes,  and,  therefore, 
tonight,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  try  to  investigate 
why  this  door  of  sympathy  is  oftentimes  locked.  Let  us  hear 
the  testimony. 

Mothers  say,  I  had  looked  forward  with  such  pleasure  to 
my  daughter's  young  womanhood.  I  had  coveted  the  companion- 
ship that  should  be  mine  after  school  tasks  were  finished,  but, 
alas.  It  seems  to  me  that  my  daughter  and  I  have  few  standards, 
few  ideals  in  common?  Her  mode  of  dress  distresses  me.  It  is 
too  low  in  the  back,  it  is  too  bare  under  the  arm ;  but  when  I  talk 
to  my  child,  she  meets  me  with  arguments  that  are  entirely  for- 
eign to  my  understanding.  My  sons  say,  "Mother  you  should 
not  allow  sister  to  dress  in  this  fashion,"  and  yet  I  notice  that 
these  same  boys  of  mine  choose  as  their  friends  and  lavish  their 
attentions  upon  girls  who  dress  in  similar  fashion.  My  sons 
insinuate  that  the  effect  of  this  dress  upon  men  is  disastrous, 
but  I  will  not  mention  this  to  my  child  because  it  matters  not 
how  revolutionary  her  manner  may  be,  I  know  that  the  heart 
of  the  young  woman  of  today  is  as  pure  and  unstained  as  was 
the  heart  of  the  girl  of  my  generation.  But  even  then  if  I  were 
to  repeat  to  her  her  brother's  remark,  she  would  probably  say 
in  her  brusque  fashion,  "Well,  I  am  not  the  guardian  of  men. 
If  they  are  so  evil-minded,  or  so  weak  as  to  not  know  how  to 
take  care  of  their  own  morals  I  have  no  responsibility.  I  was 
not  brought  up  in  a  harem.  There  is  nothing  disgraceful  about 
this  clean  body  of  mine,  and  I  am  not  ashamed."  Sometimes 
it  seems  to  me  that  youth  is  "only  ashamed  to  be  ashamed." 

I  am  not  pleased  with  my  daughter's  manner  of  speech. 
She  is  well  educated.  She  is  clever,  a  clear  thinker,  but  her 
whole  vocabulary  is  loaded  with  slang,  with  emphatic  expressions. 
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and  with  crudity ;  and  when  I  talk  to  her  she  shrugs  her  shoulders 
and  says :  "Oh,  mother,  you  belong  to  a  past  generation."  When 
I  try  to  show  my  child  that  into  the  hands  of  woman  is  given  the 
keeping  of  the  ideals  of  the  race,  and  that  the  ideal  of  speech  is 
one  of  those  that  she  should  cherish,  she  looks  at  me  with  a 
resigned  amusement. 

I  do  not  like  the  familiarity  between  the  sexes.  There  is  a 
certain  calling  of  each  otlier  by  first  name  by  act  as  well  as 
word.  They  discuss  topics  that  young  men  and  women  used 
never  to  discuss  together,  but  when  I  speak  of  it  to  my  daughter, 
she  says  all  that  marks  a  new  era  and  means  a  better  understand- 
ing between  man  and  women.  She  is  so  sure  of  herself  that  I 
sorrow  in  silence,  because  I  know  too  well,  as  Mrs.  Deland  says, 
that  "life  will  bruise  her  into  a  certain  humility." 

I  love  to  see  my  child  admired  and  sought  after,  but  I  do 
wish  that  her  life  were  not  such  a  mad  rush,  and  I  do  wish  her 
amusements  were  not  of  so  cheap  a  character.  When  a  yotmg 
man  has  spent  his  day  in  workshop  or  office,  it  seems  to  me  a 
well-ordered  home,  soft  cushions  and  shaded  lights  would  be  a 
most  pleasing  change;  certainly  a  girl  never  appears  to  better 
advantage  than  when  she  has  such  a  background,  but  my  daughter 
never  stays  at  home  in  the  evening;  if  there  is  not  a  theater  or 
a  dance,  someone  takes  her  to  the  movies.  The  man  thinks  he 
would  be  considered  short  if  he  did  not  offer  to  escort  her  some- 
where, and  she  feels  that  he  would  be  bored  to  talk  to  any  one 
for  two  hours. 

The  mother's  remark  made  me  recall  an  incident  before 
the  war,  one  night  when  I  had  a  small  dinner  party.  The  young 
women  ranged  perhaps  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  of  age. 
After  dinner,  we  began  the  discussion  of  this  very  question  I 
have  just  touched  upon,  and  one  of  the  young  men  said :  "Well, 
I  want  to  confess  that  I  often  long  for  a  chance  to  stay  in  a 
home.  I  am  bored  to  death  with  clubs  and  hotels,  but  when  I 
make  an  engagement  with  a  girl,  what  am  I  going  to  do  when 
she  comes  down  stairs  with  her  hat  on?"  One  of  the  girls 
instantly  retorted :  "Don't  you  think  a  girl  would  be  rather  con- 
ceited if  she  thought  she  could  entertain  a  man  by  talking  to 
him  for  two  hours?"  At  the  conclusion  of  an  hours'  argument 
one  of  the  most  attractive  men  in  the  group  said,  "Well  I  want 
to  say  one  thing.    There  would  be  a  great  many  more  proposals 
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of  marriage  if  we  were  not  kept  so  on  the  move."  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  remark  had  any  effect  or  not,  but  in  eighteen 
months  from  that  date  every  girl  in  the  group  was  married. 

What  does  youth  say?  If  you  once  gain  the  confidence  of 
youth  it  speaks  out  very  sympathetically.  It  says:  Our  parents 
do  not  understand  us.  They  do  not  see  that  we  are  the  normal 
evolution  of  our  own  generation.  They  ought  to  be  able  to 
understand  us  far  better  than  we  can  understand  them,  because 
a  woman  of  fifty-five  is  old.  If  she  really  wants  to  understand 
youth  she  has  only  to  go  back  and  live  over  a  part  of  her  own 
life.  Our  parents  approach  this  whole  subject  with  a  certain 
spirit  of  hostility ;  they  seem  to  feel  that  it  is  "age  versus  youth 
instead  of  youth  and  company."  They  might  just  as  well  realize 
that  we  will  not  let  the  dead  hand  of  the  past  hold  us  back,  that 
we  have  just  as  much  right  to  be  the  evolution  of  our  generation 
as  they  had  to  be  the  evolution  of  their  generation. 

The  testimony  of  youth  that  impressed  me  most  was  this: 
One  day  a  young  girl  came  to  talk  over  a  crisis  in  her  life,  and 
I  said,  "My  child,  go  straight  home  to  your  mother  and  tell  her 
what  you  have  told  me."  She  said,  "I  cannot,  no,  I  cannot.  My 
mother  never  talks  to  me  as  one  reasonable  human  being  to  an- 
other. She  is  always  the  critical  judge."  Absolutely  nothing 
closes  the  door  of  sympathy  more  than  a  remark  like  that.  If 
you  want  to  read  a  book  that  as  a  great  human  document  treats 
this  question,  read  Margaret  Deland's  "The  Rising  Tide."  Here 
you  will  find  the  mother  was  most  to  blame,  and  you  may  not 
like  what  I  am  going  to  say  when  I  tell  you  that  I  believe  that 
in  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  cases,  age  is  to  blame  for  the  door 
being  closed,  although  age  is  often  entirely  unconscious  of  its 
guilt. 

Since  we  hate  to  present  any  problem  without  some  offer  at 
solution,  let  us  very  briefly  consider  some  of  the  things  that  we 
of  our  generation  may  do  to  offset  this  lack  of  understanding. 

First  of  all,  I  wish  we  could  burn  into  our  hearts  the  fact 
that  the  profession  of  home-making,  while  it  is  the  most  impor- 
tant profession  in  all  the  world,  is  the  profession  for  which  there 
IS  the  least  preparation.  I  think  we  should  never  be  content  until 
we  make  it  possible  for  everv  man  and  woman  to  study  the 
profession  of  home-making.  If  you  were  to  ask  me  the  funda- 
mental cornerstone,  I  would  say  it  is  that  the  proper  study  of 
mankind  is  woman,  and  the  prooer  study  of  womankind4s  maa. 
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You  will  see  this  is  perfectly  logical;  if  the  husband  and 
wife  understand  each  other  there  is  a  sure  foundation  on  which 
the  home  is  built.  I  wish  every  girl  could  be  sent  out  into  the 
world  for  at  least  one  year  before  marriage  to  earn  her  own 
living;  I  want  her  to  get  from  that  experience  the  consciousness 
of  what  it  means  to  come  home  after  eight  or  nine  hours  strug- 
gling with  the  outside  world.  I  want  her  to  have  some  conception 
of  how  a  man  feels  when  he  comes  home  spent  and  tired  in 
body,  in  spirits,  in  mind,  for  she  will  then  realize  the  gfreatest 
blessing  that  can  come  to  such  a  man  after  a  day's  grind  is  to 
enter  the  door  of  a  peaceful,  well-ordered  home — she  will  sec 
to  it  that  the  half  hour  from  six  to  six-thirty  is  one  in  which 
the  man  has  a  chance  to  get  himself  together  and  to  rest  before 
she  begins  to  relate  any  of  her  trials  of  the  day.  It  is  said  the 
reason  that  so  many  of  our  best  business  men  are  marrying  their 
secretaries,  their  stenographers  and  superb  young  business  help- 
ers, is  because  those  women  have  learned,  by  looking  life  squarely 
in  the  face,  what  it  means  to  go  out  and  wrest  from  the  world 
a  living. 

Then  I  would  like  for  our  friends,  the  men,  to  learn  in  this 
great  school,  that  never  mind  how  high  or  how  lowly  the  woman, 
how  beautiful  or  homely,  there  is  nothing  that  will  so  mar  her 
happiness,  her  joy,  as  for  the  man  of  her  choice  to  forget  the 
small  courtesies  of  life.  I  do  not  know  exactiy  why  it  is  true, 
but  it  is  true,  and  along  with  the  simple  courtesies,  of  course 
always  comes  a  bit  of  love-making;  no  woman  ever  gets  too 
old  for  that. 

Our  second  point  in  keeping  open  the  door  of.  sympathy  is 
that  no  man  or  woman  should  marry  unless  he  intends  to  learn 
something  of  the  psychology  of  childhood.  It  puts  me  out  of 
patience  to  think  how  many  generations  we  have  expected  women 
to  be  intuitively  fine  mothers.  We  have  no  more  right  to  expect 
a  woman  to  be  born  a  wonderful  mother,  than  we  have  to  expect 
a  poet  to  be  bom. 

There  are  some  women,  I  grant  you,  who  possess  a  certain 
sympathy  that  enables  them  to  look  into  the  heart  of  all  people 
and  understand,  but  that  gift  is  so  rare  that  it  is  the  exception. 

The  third  point  is  the  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  in  middle 
life  and  age,  we  do  not  have  a  right  to  affection  unless  we  de- 
serve it.    We  have  been  thinking  that  our  children  should  honor 
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us,  shovild  love  us  because  we  are  older,  or  because  we  are  their 
parents.  The  day  has  gone  by  for  this.  We  must  make  up  our 
mind  that  blood  does  not  always  bring  aflfection,  thought  I  grant 
you  in  an  hour  of  danger  blood  will  tell ;  but  you,  of  a  younger 
generation  and  I  of  my  generation  must  face  the  fact  that  we 
must  deserve  love  if  we  would  have  it  from  youth  today.  I 
wonder  how  many  parents  know  the  silent  judgment  that  youth 
is  passing  upon  us.  Your  children  may  be  entirely  too  courteous 
ever  to  put  in  words  their  decision  but  I  know  only  too  well 
that  many  of  us  are  being  silently  condemned.  Youth  is  just, 
and  if  we  really  deserve  love,  it  will  come  to  us. 

I  knew  a  man  once  who  showed  great  wisdom.  Some  parents 
like  to  appear  perfect  to  their  children,  but  it  is  no  use  to  assume 
it  if  you  have  it  not.  This  man  had  an  awful  temper.  He  had 
never  given  way  to  this  temper  before  his  little  daughter,  until 
she  was  six  years  of  age  when  one  day  she  met  him  in  a  fit  of 
rage.  When  he  saw  the  absolute  horror  on  the  child's  face, 
he  rushed  to  his  room,  lockeji  himself  in,  and  finally  when  the 
paroxysm  had  passed,  said:  "Mary,  will  you  come  out  for  a 
walk  with  father?"  They  went  beneath  the  trees,  and  he  told 
her  the  story  of  his  life,  how  this  demon  rage  had  darkened 
his  whole  existence  and  then  he  said :  "Mary,  father  has  brought 
you  out  here  to  ask  if  you  will  help  him  conquer  his  enemy." 
The  child  did  not  hesitate  a  moment:  "Yes,  father,  if  ever  that 
trouble  comes  on  you  again,  you  just  call  Mary,  and  never  mind 
where  I  am,  I  will  hear  you  and  will  come  to  you."  Months 
went  by  and  all  at  once  the  cloud  fell  and  he  called  out :  "Mary, 
Mary."  The  child  ran  to  him,  put  her  two  little  hands  over  his ; 
the  man  told  me  when  he  felt  those  two  soft  hands  and  heard 
that  little  voice  say:  "Father,  don't  be  afraid,  God's  here,  and 
Mary  is  here,"  he  felt  something  break  inside  of  him,  and  some- 
thing all  soft  and  warm  encircled  his  heart  and  he  knew  that  he 
would  never  fear  the  demon  again.  Youth  loves  to  be  appealed 
to.    Youth  loves  to  be  a  helper. 

It  is  our  duty  to  take  time  to  go  off  alone  and  think.  More 
trouble  comes  in  this  world  from  thoughtlessness  than  from 
cruelty.  We  lead  such  rushing  lives.  If  we  would  really  sympa- 
thize with  youth,  remember  that  youth  says  we  have  only  to  go 
back  and  live  over  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
before  the  age  of  our  own  child.     A  dear  woman  said  to  me 
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the  other  day:  *1  have  given  my  children  nothing,  alas,  but 
sympathy."  She  did  not  seem  to  realize  that  she  had  given  them 
the  greatest  gift  in  all  the  world,  because  sympathy  will  break 
down  the  bar  that  rises  between  a  misunderstanding  of  the  genera- 
tions. Genuine  sympathy  will  draw  youth  to  age.  Sympathy  is 
akin  to  love,  and  love  is  the  greatest  thing  in  all  the  world.  Love 
these  young  people  until  it  becomes  a  physical  pain  and  know 
full  well  that  you  will  triumph.  Love  saved  the  world  once, 
love  will  save  the  world  again. 

Let  us  leave  that  which  we  may  call  the  mental  or  tlie  spirit- 
ual side  of  this  bringing  the  generations  together.  Community 
life  needs  along  with  the  spirit,  the  material,  the  concrete,  and 
I  am  come  to  you  tonight  to  ask  you  to  see  to  it  that  youth 
helps  you  in  two  concrete  community  tasks.  It  must  be  a  demo- 
cratic task  that  holds  youth's  attention  and  this  task  that  I  lay 
before  you  is  the  one  of  which  we  hear  so  much  today,  and  which 
for  lack  of  a  better  term  we  call  Americanization. 

The  greatest  stumbling  block  that  I  see  in  the  way  of  our 
doing  our  duty  by  those  from  overseas  is  this  mantle  of  self- 
conceit  in  which  we  wrap  ourselves.  We  may  try  to  deceive  our- 
selves, we  may  try  to  conceal  it,  but  you  know  down  in  your 
heart  of  hearts  that  we  Anglo-Saxons  have  a  feeling  that  we 
are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  What  I  want  us  to  teach  ourselves  is 
that  all  these  men  and  women  and  children  from  overseas  come 
bearing  gift  in  their  hands,  if  we  are  only  wise  enough  to  see 
these  gifts.  I  had  a  young  engineer  tell  me  the  other  day  he 
was  having  a  wonderful  experience  in  teaching  naturalization 
classes.  **It  is  marvelous  what  I  am  learning  as  to  the  gifts 
and  talents  these  people  have,"  he  said — and  this  reminded  me 
of  something  that  happened  about  three  years  ago. 

I  went  to  New  York  to  undertake  some  Y.  W.  C.  A.  war 
work  and  one  of  the  Syrian  women  took  me  to  call  upon  one  of 
her  friends.  We  climbed  three  flights  of  stairs  and  when  the 
door  opened,  we  stood  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  I  have  ever  seen.  She  said,  "I  am  sorry  you  ladies  have 
had  so  high  to  climb,  but  we  Syrians  would  toil  up  more  stairs 
because  we  love  the  air,  the  sunshine  and  the  view  of  the  water," 
and  as  she  said  this,  we  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  New 
York  Harbor  stretched  out  before  us.  There  was  with  me  a 
dear  friend,  a  gifted  young  lecturer  who  had  never  been  to  New 
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York  before.  As  she  looked  out  of  the  window,  she  said,  **Is  this 
the  harbor?  I  wonder  if  I  can  see  the  Statue  of  Liberty?"  The 
little  daughter  of  our  hostess,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  flung  open 
another  casement  and  said,  "Lady,  there  she  stands  to  welcome 
us  all."  As  my  friend  turned  to  look  at  me  there  were  tears  in 
her  eyes,  and  1  could  but  think,  **Happy  daughter  of  Minnesota, 
to  have  your  first  glimpse  of  Liberty  through  the  eyes  of  a  little 
dark-eyed  maiden,  born  beneath  the  cedars  of  Mount  Lebanon." 
The  child  continued,  **My  sister  and  I  stand  here  often  and 
watch  our  ships  sailing  away  with  our  men  to  fight  for  our  flag." 
That  night  when  I  wrote  my  children,  I  could  but  say  perhaps 
when  my  boys  and  your  boys  slipped  out  on  the  great  transport 
in  the  early  June  mornings,  that  little  dark-eyed  Syrian  maiden 
waived  him  the  good-bye  that  you  and  I  were  not  permitted 
to  give. 

But  friends,  did  not  that  family  come  to  America  bearing 
gifts?  This  group  is  only  a  type  of  thousands  and  thousands. 
Why  should  you  not  ask  youth  to  help  you  spread  the  gospel  of 
what  all  these  blessed  people  came  bringing  in  their  hands? 

I  wish  that  every  commimity  would  regard  it  as  a  sacred 
charge  to  welcome  these  people  in  some  annual,  beautiful  fashion. 
How  many  of  you  in  this  audience  have  seen  an  Americanization 
ceremony,  the  one  that  takes  place  in  the  courts.  I  want  you 
to  promise  me,  please,  that  you  will  make  it  your  Qiristian  duty, 
to  take  some  of  the  young  people  with  you,  and  go  to  court  and 
see  this  ceremony.  I  went  in  New  York,  and  my  heart  was  made 
sick.  Here  were  a  hundred  men  waiting  for  this  solemn  hour 
in  their  lives;  everything  was  confusion;  those  people  believed 
that  "step  lively"  was  a  part  of  the  Americanization  ceremony, 
for  they  certainly  heard  it  more  often  than  anything  else.  When 
the  oath  came  to  be  administered,  it  was  done  in  so  bungling  a 
fashion  that  I  blushed  for  my  country.  Then  again  I  saw  it  in 
a  Southern  camp,  and  I  thought  I  would  be  thrilled  through 
and  through.  The  outward  scene  was  perfect.  The  judge  was 
a  dignified  looking  man.  The  officers  had  hit  upon  the  device 
of  having  the  people  come  up  by  nationality.  When  they  called 
out  Italy,  a  multitude  arose,  and  when  they  called  out  Poland 
it  looked  as  if  two  hemispheres  came.  Many  did  not  understand 
English.  The  Judge  asked,  as  the  law  commands,  "Do  you 
believe  in  a  Republican  form  of  government?"     The  soldiers 
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answered,  "Yes,  sir."  After  a  bit,  as  the  law  requires,  the  Judge 
asked,  "Do  you  believe  in  polygamy?**  Whereupon  most  of  them 
answered,  "Yes,  sir."  The  Judge  looked  a  bit  puzzled,  and  said, 
"Boys,  you  do  not  understand,  polygamy  means  a  plurality  of 
wives.  Do  you  believe  in  polygamy?'*  A  bit  hesitatingly, . and 
yet  with  some  firmness,  they  said,  "Yes,  sir/*  **Look  here,  men, 
when  you  have  been  in  America  longer,  and  when  you  find  out 
how  much  trouble  it  is  to  live  with  one  American  wife  at  a  time, 
you  will  change  your  mind."  Then  the  audience  laughed.  But 
was  that  any  place  for  levity  ?  Was  that  any  hour  for  ridicule  ? 
It  was  a  most  solemn  moment  in  the  lives  of  those  men.  When 
they  were  abjuring  the  land  of  birth  and  swearing  fealty  to  the 
land  of  their  adoption.  Why  might  they  not  have  been  marched 
up  with  their  own  flag  flying,  their  own  national  hymn  playing, 
and  at  the  very  first  words  of  that  solemn  oath,  why  should  not 
that  flag  have  gone  down,  down,  what  music  hushed,  and  our 
own  flag  have  flown  its  radiant  banner  over  them? 

We  want  the  human  touch  when  these  people  become  Ameri- 
cans. We  want  always  in  the  Naturalization  Court  some  of  you 
representative  men  and  women,  and  remember  youth  is  always 
there.  If  public  opinion  demands,  the  judge  will  see  that  decorum 
is  observed.  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the  law ;  it  is  all 
in  the  execution  of  the  law. 

Some  of  you  have  kindly  told  me  that  you  remembered  way 
back  at  the  St.  Paul  Biennial.  I  tried  to  picture  a  dream  come 
true,  therefore  in  closing  tonight,  although  you  may  think  me 
like  Cato  the  Censor,  who  always  repeated  one  thought,  let  me 
once  more  tell  you  my  dream  and  ask  youth  to  help  you  mak** 
it  come  true — come  true  once  every  year. 

It  is  a  beautiful  summer  day  and  this  fair  town  of  yours 
that  we  have  all  grown  so  to  love,  seems  making  ready  for  a 
gladsome  holiday.  The  school  buildings  are  wide  open,  and 
from  everywhere  come  rosy-cheeked  boys  and  girls,  Idden  with 
flowers,  and  from  everywhere  come  men  and  women  of  all  ages, 
and  of  all  degrees,  and  of  all  nationalities,  all  taking  part  in  one 
great  community  festival. 

Suddenly,  at  a  signal,  ranks  are  formed,  and  then  these 
ranks  open  and  divide  and  who  be  these  stalwart  youths,  broad 
of  shoulder,  and  high  of  glance  who  come  down  the  center,  and 
who  be  these  fair  young  maidens,  of  clear  vision,  who  now  thank 
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God,  walk  side  by  side  with  their  brothers  ?  These  are  the  young 
men  and  young  women  of  this  city  of  Des  Moines  who  during 
the  last  twelve  months  have  passed  their  twenty-first  birthday, 
and  who  at  the  coming  election  are  to  cast  their  first  vote.  Who 
be  these  older  men  and  women,  of  foreign  birth  who  come  after 
our  sons  and  daughters?  They  are  those  who  have  come  across 
the  seas,  and  who  during  the  last  twelve  months  have  been  born 
again  as  Americans,  and  they,  too,  are  to  be  honored  for  the 
whole  city  has  made  this  day  a  festival  to  welcome  the  native-bom 
and  the  foreign-bom  into  citizenship. 

Into  the  temple  of  justice  passes  a  great  multitude,  while 
the  new  citizens  are  escorted  to  seats  of  honor,  marked  by  our 
country's  colors  and  guarded  by  our  coimtry's  flag.  Then  rises 
a  great  orator,  the  best  that  love  and  money  can  procure,  and 
as  he  or  she  holds  up  to  them  the  real  ideals  of  American  life, 
the  military  heroes  and  the  heroes  of  peace  as  well,  holds  up  to 
them  not  alone  the  men  who  have  made  America  great,  but  the 
women  who  have  made  America  great,  look  at  their  inspired  faces. 
Fear  not  these  new  citizens  will  not  respond  to  every  noble  im- 
pulse. 

At  the  close  the  chief  dignitary  calls  aloud  the  names  of  the 
new  citizens,  and  administers  to  them  the  solemn  oath,  and  then 
he  turns  to  the  audience  and  charges  them  to  remember  their 
responsibility  in  helping  these  men  and  women  to  lead  the  right 
kind  of  a  civic  life.  Dear  friends,  what  a  benediction  such  a  day 
would  be  upon  all  of  us,  how  it  would  knit  us  together  in  a 
commtmity  of  spirit.  It  would  be  no  idle  dream  to  think  that 
if  we  really  place  such  honor,  such  importance  upon  the  entrance 
into  civic  life,  the  day  would  come  when  each  man  and  woman 
who  stood  on  the  eve  of  casting  his  first  vote  would  feel  as  did 
the  squire  of  old  on  the  eve  of  knighthood,  if  he  spent  that  night 
in  fasting  and  prayer  so  much  the  better.  When  on  the  morrow 
he  held  for  the  first  time  that  bit  of  white  paper,  the  badge  of 
his  sovereignty,  he  might  well  say,  "This  is  my  sword  and  I  would 
scorn  to  cast  it  for  an  unworthy  purpose,  even  as  Sir  Galahad 
would  have  blushed  to  have  drawn  his  matchless  blade  in  a  dis- 
graceful quarrel."  America  need  not  then  trouble  over  her 
problems  for  we  shall  as  a  nation  be  knit  into  a  community  spirit 
that  breathes  sympathy,  understanding,  love — and  remember  that 
the  greatest  of  all  these  is  love. 
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SUNDAY,  JUNE  20 


AFTERNOON  SESSION— DEVOTIONAL  AND  PATRIOTIC 

SERVICE 

Held  at  the  Coliseum,  Mrs.  Josiah  Evans  Covvles  presiding. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

Hymn:  Abide  With  Me Led  by  Hollis  Edison  Davenny 

Invocation Rt.  Rev.  Harry  S.  Longley 

Music :    Lead,  Kindly  Light Biederman 

Genevieve  Wheat-Baal  and  Catherine  Bray  Haines 
In  Memoriam — Mrs.  C.  P.  Barnes,  Mrs.  William  Dulaney  Steele, 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Stoutenborough. 

Music :   There  Is  No  Death Geoffrey  O'Hara 

Sung  by  the  Composer. 

Hymn:   Nicaea Led  by  Hollis  Edison  Davenny 

Address:  The  Spirit  of  America Lynn  Harold  Hough 

Assembly  Singing Led  by  Hollis  Edison  Davenny 

America  the  Beautiful. 

Rejoice!   Rejoice!   Rejoice! 
Benediction Rev.  J.  Edward  Kirbye 

'THE  SPIRIT  OF  AMERICA" 
Dr.  Lynn  Harold  Hough^  President  Northwestern  University 

I  am  not  quite  sure,  Madame  President,  but  it  might  be  a 
little  easier  to  talk  about  the  Spirit  of  America  to  a  group  of 
people  in  London  than  to  a  group  of  people  expressing  that  spirit 
themselves,  because  if  one  chanced  to  make  a  mistake  in  talking 
about  the  differing  elements  in  the  American  spirit,  perhaps 
nobody  would  be  the  wiser,  but  if  one  chanced  to  make  a  mistake 
in  this  particular  group,  how  shall  one  be  delivered  from  one's 
folly? 

It  was  Emerson  who  said  long  ago  that  America  is  another 
name  for  opportunity.  That  has  been  for  a  long,  long  time  the 
summons  of  this  land.  Three  hundred  years  ago  ^hen  the  Pil- 
grims came  to  America,  a  certain  kind  of  ethical  and  spiritual 
opportunity  made  the  bleak  shores  of  New  England  bright  with 
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the  beauty  of  an  invisible,  spiritual  charm,  echoing  with  the 
ecstasy  of  powerful  ethical  and  spiritual  voices,  so  that  even  a 
bleak  winter  could  not  take  away  the  glory  which  the  new  conti- 
nent was  to  open  up  to  these  defenders  in  the  name  of  moral 
and  spiritual  freedom. 

In  an  unpublished  poem,  Lowell  wrote  of  them: 

They  were  rude  men,  unlovely,  yes,  who  prayed 

around  the  cradle  of  our  state 
Small  room  for  light  and  sentimental  strains 
For  those  lean  men  with  empires  in  their  brains. 
Who  pitched  a  state  as  other  men  pitch  tents,  and 
led  the  march  of  time  to  great  events. 

That  note  of  an  imperial  virility,  that  quality  of  audacious 
idealism  in  the  name  of  an  invincible  and  alluring  hope  that 
undying  allegiance  to  convictions  which  mastered  the  life — all 
of  this  built  itself  into  the  very  fibre  of  those  men  who  three 
himdred  years  ago  struck  the  keynote  of  what  was  to  be  our 
American  life. 

There  is  a  very  distinct  sense  in  which  the  American  spirit 
came  to  self-consciousness  in  1776.  I  think  it  is  rather  impor- 
tant that  you  and  I  should  understand  1776 — a  group  of  English- 
men with  the  tradition  of  the  Magna  Charta  which  had  lived  in 
the  English  blood  since  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  this 
was  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century — in  whose  lives  the  very 
ideals  of  the  Model  Parliament  were  sturdy  and  strong,  a  group 
of  Englishmen,  determined  to  realize  and  to  obtain  the  actuality 
of  English  liberties  in  America,  dared  to  defy  a  German  king 
on  the  English  throne,  and  to  fight  in  that  name  until  liberty 
was  won.  There  is  one  thing  which  you  and  I  ought  to  remember 
particularly  this  afternoon,  that  is,  that  the  war  in  1776,  and 
the  years  following,  never  was  a  war  with  the  genius  of  the 
English  spirit. 

We  have  gone  through  a  war.  We  know  how  tense  a  war  is. 
Imagine  a  situation  where  a  man  would  rise  in  Congress  and  say 
^definitely  that  he  was  perfectly  clear  that  a  war  which  the  United 
States  was  fighting  was  a  war  in  which  the  United  States  was 
perfectly  wrong.  That  is  exactly  what  happened  when  the  Col- 
onies were  fighting  the  mother  country,  at  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  and  when  Cornwallis  surrendered,  and  a  powerful 
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Englishman  made  the  statement  that  he  believed  the  Colonists 
were  right  and  congratulated  them  on  a  just  and  ri^teous 
victory. 

In  other  words,  the  liberal,  forward-looking,  profoundly 
Anglo-Saxon  spirit  of  Britain,  was  with  the  Colonists  in  those 
difficult  years  from  1776  until  the  victory  was  won. 

Mr.  Alfred  Noyes  has  put  a  notable  meaning  into  a  poem, 
which  I  cannot  quote,  in  which  he  describes  the  Battle  of  Prince- 
ton, at  the  end  of  which  a  group  of  young  Englishmen  and  a 
group  of  Colonists  were  buried  in  one  grave;  one  of  the  lines 
runs  something  like  this: 

Here  freedom  stood  mid  slaughtered  friend  and  foe. 
And  ere  the  wrath  paled  or  the  sunset  died. 
Looked  through  the  future  and  with  eyes  aglow. 
Laid  them  to  await  that  future  side  by  side. 

Of  course,  the  future  to  which  he  refers  is  the  future  when 
the  Union  Jack  and  Stars  and  Stripes  were  entwined  tc^tfier 
on  the  western  front.  An  American  spirit,  in  other  words,  deep 
breathing  with  the  love  of  English  liberty,  which  spdce  so  nobly 
in  Shakespeare's  words,  ringing  with  that  haiuiting  splendor 
which  made  the  very  music  of  Milton's  verse  breathe  the  ideals 
which  never  could  have  been  writ  into  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  if  John  Locke  had  not  worked  these  things  out. 

The  very  first  thing  you  and  I  need  to  realize  about  the 
English  spirit  is  the  profound  continuance  of  that  love  of  liberty 
which  breathes  in  the  soul  of  every  man  who  understands  the 
meaning  of  the  Union  Jack  and  the  one  understanding  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

I  pause  just  a  moment  to  emphasize  this,  because  if  there 
is  to  be  a  hope  of  the  American  Spirit  and  the  Spirit  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  entering  deeply  into  the  life  of  the  whole 
world,  it  must  be  through  an  understanding  of  these  two  English- 
speaking  peoples,  because  there  is  no  more  important  question 
before  the  world  today  than  the  question  of  fusing  the  American 
spirit  of  liberty  and  the  British  spirit  of  liberty  into  one  common 
program  for  the  stabilizing  of  the  life  of  the  whole  world. 

You  and  I  sometimes  perhaps  have  failed  to  realize  how 
deeply  true  it  is  that  this  spirit  is  the  spirit  we  hold  in  conunon. 
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Do  you  realize  that  when  the  Invincible  Armada,  vehicle  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  vehicle  of  Spanish  autocracy  and  tyrrany 
broke  itself  against  the  strength  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  soldiers, 
it  was  the  beginning  of  a  story  of  that  spirit  which  Washington 
expressed  in  the  Revolution  actually  making  room  in  the  world 
for  liberty-loving  people. 

Do  we  realize  at  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
when  the  Napoleonic  despotism  had  spread  itself  over  most  of 
Europe,  for  twenty  years  England  never  made  peace  in  a  com- 
plete and  final  sense  with  the  foe  of  the  freedom  of  the  world, 
and  with  long,  restless  enthusiasm  fought  the  battle  of  the  world's 
freedom  imtil  at  last  it  was  settled  at  Waterloo.  In  other  words, 
that  far-flung  battle  line  along  the  Marne  is  simply  a  continuation 
of  the  story  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tradition  of  fighting  the  battle 
of  the  world's  liberties. 

The  American  Spirit  received  a  new  definition  in  the  days 
of  the  Civil  War.  We  are  far  enough  from  the  war  now  to 
know  that  the  South  as  well  as  the  North  made  a  contribution  to 
that  spirit.  We  have  reached  the  day  when  the  very  speaker  who 
wants  to  say  a  word  of  enthusiasm  about  the  peerless  democracy 
of  Lincoln,  in  the  very  same  breath  can  speak  for  the  stainless 
integrity,  the  chivalrous  manhood,  the  gracious  qualities  of  life 
and  leadership  which  are  a  memory  with  the  South,  in  the  name 
of  Robert  E.  Lee. 

And  today,  realizing  that  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  all 
of  its  heroes,  you  and  I  would  not  do  without  the  memory  of 
Lincoln,  and  as  little  would  we  do  without  the  memory  of  Lee. 
Lincoln,  a  man  large  enough  to  love  a  whole  country,  for  you 
know  the  extraordinary  thing  about  Lincoln  was  the  thing  about 
which  too  little  is  said,  was  that  in  the  difficult  days  of  the  Civil 
War  when  Seward  was  busy  thinking  with  relentless  power  of 
the  North,  Stanton  thinking  of  the  terms  of  a  part  of  the  nation, 
but  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the  Civil  War,  the  heart  of  Lincoln  was 
the  heart  of  the  whole  Republic,  untorn  by  war,  unbroken  by 
dissention.  And  the  reason  why  the  very  memory  of  Lincoln 
is  part  of  the  holding  process  of  the  years  is  because  his  heart  - 
was  always  large  enough  for  all  of  the  land  that  had  given  him 
birth,  large  enough,  because  so  near  to  the  South,  as  well  as 
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North.    One  night  when  holding  a  great  celebration  because  of  a 

Northern  victory,  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  moving  about  the  place 

with  perfect  self-control  as  she  could  command,  realizing  that 

in  the  very  battle  which  had  given  that  victory  one  of  her  own 

,  nearest  relatives  had  been  slain  as  a  Southern  soldier,  so  in  his 

very  heart  you  had  that  near  oneness  of  North  and  South  which 

is  the  promise  of  the  future  of  the  Republic.    To  him  the  Union 

forever  meant  a  mind,  heart  and  love  large  enough  to  think  in 

the  terms  of  the  whole  Republic. 

That  spirit  of  the  larger  nationalism,  if  I  may  call  it  so, 

must  be  a  perpetual  spirit  of  America.    Somehow  we  must  think 

in  the  terms  of  the  whole  land : 

America,  my  heart's  land,  my  singing  is  for  thee, 
America,  the  homeland  of  rapturous  liberty, 
America,  the  glad  land,  scattering  joy  and  song, 
America,  the   strong  land,   fierce  battler  against  wrong. 
America,  the  friendly  land,  face  smiling  and  eves  bright, 
America,  the  stern  land,  in  war's  imperial  might, 
America,  the  broad  land,  from  East  to  Western  sea, 
America,  the  high  land,  of  white  peaked  mystery, 
America,  the  man's  land,  strong-limbed  and  full  of  power, 
America,  the  woman's  land,  fair,  blooming  like  a  flower, 
America,  the  children's  land,  of  mirth  and  merry  plays, 
America,  the  old  folks'  land,  of  golden,  sunset  days,  * 
America,  my  heart's  land,  my  singing  is  for  thee, 
America,  the  homeland,  of  rapturous  liberty. 

That  vision  of  a  whole  land,  of  a  complete  life,  ample 
enough  for  all  of  us  in  this  great  country  must  throb  in  the  very 
heart-beats  of  every  citizen  of  the  Republic. 

Then  we  come  to  a  new  definition  of  the  Spirit  of  America 
in  the  time  of  the  great  war.  A  rather  dim,  distant  period,  it 
seems  now  to  the  time  before  the  war  and  when  the  war  came. 
Doesn't  it  seem  long,  long  ago,  that  time  when  you  and  I  supposed 
that  America  could  have  an  opera  box  and  look  through  opera 
glasses  while  the  rest  of  the  world  was  busy  tearing  the  very 
heart  out  of  civilization?  We  might  have  known,  might  we  not, 
that  the  world  cannot  have  a  Gethsemane  which  is  not  America's 
Gethsemane,  that  the  world  could  not  have  a  Golgotha  which  is 
not  America's  Golgotha,  that  is,  provided  America  is  to  share 
in  the  Resurrection  morning  after  the  gloom  and  dark  despair  of 
death,  and  so  we  waited  and  watched,  and  then  you  and  I  lived 
through  the  miracle  of  the  awakening  of  a  new  moral  and 
spiritual  splendor  in  the  life  of  the  Republic. 
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How  shall  one  describe  it?  This  thing  which  happened 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf, 
this  strange,  impalpable,  invisible  spirit,  this  new  vision  of  a  world 
whose  liberties  must  be  defended,  which  went  everywhere,  until 
at  last  the  great  flame  of  it  mastered  all  of  us,  mastered  none 
with  higher  demand  for  self-sacrifice,  or  with  nobler  response 
than  American  womanhood.  The  American  mother  sat  in  her 
home  thinking  of  her  boy  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  and  as 
she  sat,  said  softly  to  herself: 
Your  eyes  are  shining  in  my  heart  tonight,  are  they  shining  bright 

in  France? 
Your  feet  are  marching  in  my  heart  tonight,  do  they  keep  bold 

time  in  France? 
You  were  all  atingle  for  the  great  stem  fight,  have  you  kept 

your  zeal  in  France? 
Your  voice  is  singing  in  my  heart  tonight,  does  it  sing  gay 

songs  in  France? 
You  spotless  baby  in  my  arms  tonight,  are  you  clean  and  pure 

in  France? 
You  have  said  the  old  prayer  by  the  waning  light,  have  you 

kept  the  faith  in  France? 
I  can  see  stars  waving  in  your  soul  tonight,  are  they  floating 

high  in  France? 
I  sit  here  lonely  in  the  still,  cold  night,  but  my  heart  is  with 

you  in  France. 
I  pray  God  keep  you  in  His  own  great  might,  and  I  fight  with 

you  in  France. 

The  days  have  passed,  they  do  not  seem  perhaps  to  have 
left  a  very  visible  mark,  but  upon  the  heart  and  upon  the  life 
of  millions  of  American  mothers  there  is  the  invisible  seal  and 
signet  of  that  self-giving  heroism  which  offers  its  best  to  the 
country,  its  best  to  the  world,  with  unabated  cheerfulness,  with 
unabated  courage  and  with  the  glorious  light  of  a  great  vision 
shining  in  its  eyes — that  is  the  American  Spirit. 

Then  the  end  of  the  war  came  and  the  American  Spirit 
began  to  reach  out  with  a  new  generosity,  to  realize  how  it  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  larger  life  of  the  whole  world.  The  noble 
America  is  never  one  which  said :    He  won  the  war.    The  spirit 
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is  warm  with  appreciation  of  our  Allies,  of  the  dauntless  courage 
of  France,  of  the  exhaustless,  patient  strength  of  England.  Do 
you  realize  that  if  the  British  dead  were  to  begin  to  march  by 
this  Coliseum  tomorrow  morning  at  daybreak,  twenty  abreast, 
and  march  all  day  and  until  sunset,  and  begin  again  the  next 
morning,  it  would  be  the  end  of  the  tenth  day  before  the  British 
dead  alone  had  marched  by  this  building.  Do  you  realize  that 
if  every  one  of  the  two  millions  we  sent  to  France  had  been 
killed  or  wounded,  and  a  million  more  training  in  cantonments 
here  that  total  would  have  been  48,000  less  than  the  British 
casualty  list  alone? 

The  American  Spirit  is  not  assuming  then  that  we  did  more 
than  we  actually  did  do  in  the  war.  The  very  genius  of  America 
is  the  genius  of  that  high-hearted  appreciation  which  realizes 
that  we  are  bound  with  immutable  and  eternal  ties  to  those  allies 
of  ours  who  held  the  gates  through  the  long  years  before  we  came. 
We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  all  this  idealism  must  crystallize 
into  some  actual  achievement. 

Authorities  here  have  .been  telling  us  we  have  been  suffering 
through  an  inflated  currency,  that  during  the  period  of  the  war, 
production,  except  military  production  practically  ceased,  yet 
the  currency  was  inflated  to  about  double,  and  as  a  result  prices 
have  about  doubled.  Did  you  ever  think  that  there  are  several 
kinds  of  inflated  currency?  Did  you  ever  think  that  there  is  a 
verbal  currency  which  you  can  inflate?  That  the  tragedy  of  the 
world  is  that  it  begins  to  deal  in  the  terms  of  idealism  which 
permits  the  inflation  of  the  currency  of  the  world?  Just  as 
production  in  the  coal  field  is  the  only  way  to  safety,  so  produc- 
tion in  the  moral  and  spiritual  field  is  the  only  way  to  safety 
after  this  immense  verbal  inflation.  What  amazing  phrases  we 
used ;  how  sure  we  were  of  our  dauntless  and  deathless  idealism, 
and  yet  what  a  reaction  has  spread  over  the  earth  and  the  cure 
for  it,  of  course,  is  that  we  must  get  back  to  that  fundamental 
idealism  and  interpret  it  in  actual  deeds,  and  not  in  fine  phrases. 

You  know,  once  and  again  there  comes  to  me,  and  I  know 
it  is  true  to  many  a  boy  who  has  come  back,  what  right  have  I 
to  be  alive  today?  When  one  thinks  of  all  the  fair  talent  ahd 
powerful  intellect  and  energy  snuflfed  out  in  the  great  war,  what 
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right  have  any  of  us  to  be  alive  with  that  as  the  price?  There  is 
only  one  right  and  that  is  the  right  to  stay  alive  to  stand  for  the 
ideals  for  which  these  splendid  boys  died. 

You  know  I  have  a  queer  feeling  that  one  of  these  days  I 
am  going  to  meet  some  fellow  who  is  sleeping  now  in  Flanders 
Fields  and  he  is  going  to  say  to  me:  "Did  you  do  the  thing 
you  had  to  do  to  represent  me  after  I  was  gone?"  I  will  say: 
*'What  did  I  have  to  do?''  He  will  reply:  "Why,  of  course, 
after  I  died  there  in  France,  if  my  ideal  got  expressed,  you  had  to 
express  it.  If  my  own  hand  put  forth  its  eflfort  for  a  better 
life  for  the  world,  your  hand  had  to  be  the  vehicle,  if  my  brain 
functioned,  your  brain  had  to  be  the  vehicle,  did  you  live  for  me 
to  the  best  of  your  ability?"  And,  I  want  to  pledge  that  invisible 
boy  that  when  we  meet  him  we  will  not  be  afraid  or  ashamed 
to  meet  him  because  we  have  spoken  his  word  and  done  his 
deed  and  lived  for  him  in  the  world. 

That  and  nothing  else  than  that  is  the  American  spirit.  Let 
us  be  concrete  about  this  matter.  What  is  democracy?  This 
democracy  for  which  we  were  fighting?  I  know  that  the  pro- 
foundest  single  question  before  America  today  is  this  question. 
Which  of  two  conceptions  of  democracy  do  we  have  ? 

There  is  one,  merely  a  cosmic  mobility,  which  believes  that 
everybody  must  be  leveled  down  to  the  lowest  level  so  that 
everybody  can  meet  everybody  else.  The  other,  that  democracy 
means  a  lofty  not  a  level  country,  with  snowcapped  Alpine  peaks, 
white  summits  of  achievement  and  attainment,  but  that  every 
mountain  is  open  to  every  man,  woman  and  child,  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  climb  it.  Do  we  mean  by  democracy  leveling 
everybody  down  to  the  lowest,  or  up  to  the  highest,  so  that  every- 
body will  attain  intellectual,  moral  vigor,  and  spiritual  insight? 

The  very  reason  why  I  am  willing  to  be  here  is  I  think  the 
very  genius  of  your  organization  commits  you  to  this  last  con- 
ception of  democracy.  I  would  remind  you  that  there  are  all 
too  many  people  in  America  to  whom  a  democracy  means  the 
comradeship  of  everybody  as  they  are,  rather  than  an  equality 
of  opportunity  to  attain  the  heights.  So  we  must  define  democ- 
racy, and  I  think  it  is  very  important  for  us  all  to  realize  that 
we  must  build  it  about  two  conceptions. 
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The  whole  political  history  of  man  is  really  a  struggle  be- 
tween two  conceptions,  one  built  about  the  individual,  one  con- 
ception of  life  built  about  the  state,  one  that  the  individual  man 
is  the  measure  of  all  things;  the  other,  that  the  organized  state 
is  the  center  from  which  every  authority  must  come.  Notice 
particularly  these  ideals  come  to  life  in  the  beginning.  In  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  and  the  early  period  of  the  Republic, 
there  were  two  conceptions,  one  represented  by  Jefferson,  o£  the 
importance  of  the  individual  man  and  individual  state ;  the  other 
conception  represented  by  Hamilton  of  the  tremendous  signifi- 
cance of  the  organized  life,  the  federal  conception.  Whatever 
you  have  called  your  party,  one  has  been  a  party  that  emphasized 
on  the  individual,  and  the  other  on  federal  authority. 

With  this  curious  thing,  whenever  your  individualist  becomes 
President  of  the  United  States,  suddenly  he  becomes  a  function- 
ing power  in  the  name  of  federal  authority,  which  absolutely 
surprises  all  the  people.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  two  positions, 
each  one  ought  to  supplement  the  other.  A  democratic  republic 
is  not  a  state  organized  about  the  individual — that  is  anarchy. 
It  is  not  life  organized  about  the  state  alone — that  is  tyranny. 

A  political  democracy  is  a  government  where  the  individual 
has  as  much  freedom  as  is  consistent  with  the  common  good, 
and  the  state  has  as  much  power  as  it  can  have  without  crushing 
the  individual. 

You  can  go  through  every  set  of  political  theories,  every 
practical  political  program  and  classify  it  from  that  illustration 
and  you  can  find  your  way  clear  and  safe  to  a  wholesome  demo- 
cratic outcome  politically. 

It  is  also  true  that  you  and  I  must  come  to  understand  the 
American  Spirit  in  the  terms  of  a  perpetual  insistence  on  that 
view  which  Lincoln  exemplified  so  notably.  Lincoln  stood  for 
the  national  view.  That  has  ceased  to  be  significant  in  the  old 
way.  I  wonder  if  it  has  ceased  to  be  significant  in  any  way? 
In  certain  parts  of  America  the  agriculturalists  are  organizing 
for  political  purposes.  It  is  true  that  the  world  must  be  made 
safe  for  agriculture  and  the  family  must  not  be  ignored,  but 
whenever  there  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural 
group  to  dominate  the  life  of  America  in  the  terms  of  the  group, 
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that  ceases  to  be  democracy,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  amiss  to  say 
that  some  of  our  friends  are  not  content  with  agricultural  rights, 
but  are  rather  enthusiastic  over  agricultural  domination. 

It  is  true  that  the  world  must  be  made  safe  for  labor.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  America  must  be  made  safe  for 
labor.  Too  often  the  rights  of  workers  have  been  ignored,  but 
there  is  a  certain  tendency  to  organize  labor  in  America  for 
political  domination.  Whenever  it  is  organized  not  merely  to 
secure  right,  but  to  dominate  the  great  life  of  a  country,  you 
do  not  have  democracy.  We  also  have  a  very  vigorously  organ- 
ized group  of  employers,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  world 
must  be  made  safe  for  business.  Business  must  be  stabilized, 
production  must  be  developed,  but  whenever  an  organization  of 
business  becomes  organization  of  a  kind  which  would  dominate 
the  Ufe  of  the  coimtry  in  the  interest  of  that  one  group,  then 
you  do  not  have  a  democracy,  and  you  need  the  national  view. 
If  in  1860  you  needed  the  national  view  in  the  terms  of  one  ques- 
tion, today  you  need  it  in  the  terras  of  three.  The  average 
American  has  this  to  say,  he  wants  the  farmer  to  have  the  farm- 
er's right,  but  he  is  never  going  to  have  America  dominated  by 
the  farmer.  He  wants  the  laborer  to  have  the  laborer's  rights, 
but  he  is  never  going  to  have  America  dominated  by  labor.  He 
wants  capital  to  have  the  rights  which  capital  must  have  for 
safe  business,  but  he  is  never  going  to  allow  America  to  be 
dominated  by  the  capitalistic  group. 

There  never  has  been  a  time  when  the  national  view  in  the 
terms  of  the  interest  of  all  the  people  and  not  of  any  one  group 
was  more  significant  than  today,  and  in  this  tremendous  summer 
and  fall,  the  thing  you  and  I  need  to  be  watching  all  the  while, 
as  we  read  the  speeches  which  man  make  is  this :  We  need  to 
be  thinking  of  the  things^  said,  hinted  and  debated  and  ignored 
in  the  terms  of  those  principles  which  I  have  outlined  in  relation 
to  these  three  great  groups. 

The  American  Spirit  has  two  aspects  of  tremendous  signifi- 
cance. One  an  aspect  of  conservation;  the  other  an  aspect  of 
initiative.  America  came  into  the  world  late,  several  things  had 
been  in  the  world  before  1776,  and  America,  because  it  came  in 
late  was  heir  of  a  great  many  things. 
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You  know  how  Emerson  cried  out :  "I  am  the  owner  of  this 
sphere,  of  the  seven  stars  and  the  solar  year,  of  Caesar's  hand  and 
Plato's  brain,  of  Lord  Christ's  heart  and  Shakespeare's  strain." 

We  need  to  go  back  to  old  Rome  to  get  a  concepticm  of 
that  ordered  life,  that  stabilized  life  which  first  expressed  itself 
in  the  Roman  law,  and  when  we  go  back  not  only  to  Athens  and 
Rome,  but  to  Jerusalem,  if  we  go  back  to  Greece  for  beauty, 
to  Rome  for  law,  we  go  back  to  Israel  to  find  out  what  righteous- 
ness meant,  and  going  back  to  Israel,  the  ideal  potency  of  this 
great  voice  lifted  in  the  name  of  purity  and  love,  and  at  last  the 
white  splendor  of  that  great  vision  of  existence,  as  it  comes  to 
one  potent  expression  in  the  winsome,  gracious  life  of  the  Man 
of  GalHlee. 

As  Charles  Lamb  said,  if  Shakespeare  were  to  appear,  wc 
would  all  arise,  but  if  Jesus  were  to  appear,  we  wotild  all  kneel. 

We  go  back  to  Jerusalem  most  of  all  to  listen  to  the  imperish- 
able eloquence  coming  out  of  the  life  which  released  the  energies 
which  are  transmuting  the  world.  We  are  needing  to  learn  of 
that  life  the  lessons  which  we  can  receive  from  the  building  of 
the  great  nations  of  Europe,  to  learn  all  the  secrets  of  those 
countries  which  built  themselves  out  of  the  form  of  enlightened 
civilizations  and  spoke  the  romance  languages,  their  graciousness, 
and  the  lessons  of  liberty  and  potent  manhood. 

England  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Magna  Charta,  has  cher- 
ished ideals  of  liberty  and  we  need  as  Americans  to  remember 
that  we  cannot  even  praise  an  Englishman  without  the  English- 
man's having  invented  the  phrase  by  which  you  can  praise  a 
generous  deed,  without  using  a  language  which  has  been  built 
into  capacity  to  praise  the  good  through  English  enthusiasm; 
and  capacity  to  condemn  the  evil  through  centuries  of  English 
indignation  against  wrong.  We  are  willing  gladly  to  receive 
from  all  lands,  most  of  all  one  dare  say  from  the  motherland 
of  our  mind  and  our  spirit,  those  things  which  are  poured  into 
our  own  life. 

There  is  aspect  of  appreciation  and  assimilation,  but  also 
originality,   there  is   also  invention. 

America  is  not  willing  simply  to  play  the  music  which  has 
been  composed  by  the  musicians  of  other  lands.  America  is  not 
willing  merely  to  repeat  the  poetry  which  has  lifted  up  the  lives 
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of  the  singers  of  other  nations.  America  is  not  willing  merely 
to  walk  down  the  highways  which  express  the  triumphs  of  civili- 
zation belonging  to  other  people.  To  believe  in  our  own  land, 
to  believe  in  the  seeds  planted  in  its  soil,  in  the  promise  of  its 
wide-lying  valleys,  heaven-kissing  mountains,  and  heaven-dream- 
ing men  and  women,  to  believe  in  America,  its  possibilities,  its 
opportunity,  its  future,  to  go  down  the  years  with  the  dauntless  . 
enthusiasm  of  a  great  faith,  that  is  the  very  genius,  the  very 
quality  of  the  American  spirit. 

I  wonder  sometimes  if  you  and  I  realize  that  there  are  days 
when  even  our  self-assertion  has  discouragement  in  it,  that  we 
need  to  believe  in  America  so  deeply  that  we  know  out  of  the 
trials  of  our  modern  life  great  certain  impulses  are  to  come. 
When  we  appreciate  the  productive  quality  of  America  we  will 
believe  so  deeply  in  the  kind  of  idealism,  which  imperishably 
breathes  itself  into  the  heart  of  the  American  man  and  woman, 
that  we  know  it  will  sing  itself  out  in  the  song  glory  of  memorable 
and  inevitable  speech,  and  when  enough  people  feel  that  way 
about  America,  the  poet  is  produced,  the  orator,  the  musician 
is  produced. 

Looking  forward  into  the  future,  what  do  we  see?  A  World. 
This  is  the  last  thing  I  have  to  say.  America  is  not  to  play  a 
solo  in  the  world's  orchestra.  America  is  to  be  a  part  of  an 
orchestra.  A  very  brilliant  man  once  said  nobody  knows  how 
to  love  who  does  not  know  how  to  hate.  I  am  learning  how  to 
hate  fairly  well  these  days.  I  am  learning  how  to  hate  that 
provincial,  narrow-minded,  isolated  type  of  American  who  would 
put  America  inside  of  a  thermos  bottle  and  surround  it  with 
a  vacuum. 

It  is  a  world  to  which  you  and  I  belong — a  world  we  must 
love  and  serve. 

The  Sunday  after  war  broke  out,  I  was  preaching  in  London. 
I  looked  out  at  the  children  and  told  them  the  story  of  Letty 
and  her  globe.  She  held  the  world  in  her  hand,  "And  while 
she  hid  all  England  with  a  kiss,  bright  over  Europe  fell  her 
golden  hair." 

What  Letty  wanted  was  absolute  devotion  to  England, 
friendliness  for  Europe,  but  enthusiasm  for  the  whole  world, 
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and  so  that  must  be  our  attitude,  one  land — ^my  land  and  your 
land,  for  the  nearest  of  all  other  lands,  within  the  reach  of  our 
friendship,  and  all  the  world  within  the  reach  of  that  devotion 
which  believes  in  a  world  made  noble  and  brotherly  through  the 
unity  of  friendship,  democratic  men  and  women  all  the  world  over. 

Just  before  I  left  London,  I  found  myself  standing  in  front 
of  the  cenotaph  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  cenotaph  is  an 
empty  coffin  in  the  form  of  a  monument  near  Westminster  Abbey. 
It  says  on  that :  "To  the  glorious  dead/'  Nobody  ever  passes 
it  without  lifting  his  hat,  and  it  is  all  the  time  surrounded  by 
flowers,  flowers  'Tn  memory  of  my  brother  killed  on  the  Mame," 
"My  father,"  In  memory  of  my  husband,"  and  I  stood  looking 
there  at  it,  the  empty  coffin.  There  is  the  genius  of  the  monu- 
ment— the  empty  coffin.  Because,  life  like  that  which  was  poured 
out  in  France  does  not  get  fastened  in  coffins,  it  goes  on  forever. 
I  stood  looking  at  it,  and  the  quiet  men  and  women  who  passed 
it  with  lifted  hats,  and  then  I  remembered  the  thing  I  want  to 
leave  with  you. 

After  the  great  war,  life  was  sacramental  to  all  of  us.  The 
American  spirit — oh,  never  again  will  we  spread  the  eagle's  wing 
with  the  wild  self-consciousness.  We  have  been  spurred  into 
world  citizenship,  and  into  world  consciousness,  and  now  we  lift 
our  American  violin  to  catch  the  harmony  of  the  world  orchestra, 
to  play  and  play,  so  that  the  world  music  will  be  a  supreme 
music,  and  a  deep  penetrating  part  of  its  harmony  will  be  the 
American  violin. 


SUNDAY,  JUNE  20 


EVENING  SESSION— COMMUNITY  SERVICE  CONFERENCE 

Held  in  the  ballroom,  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Mrs.  George 
W.  Plummer  presiding. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

National  Goals  Through  Community  Service Dr.  O.  F.  Lewis 

Community  Growth  Through  Self-Expression..Mrs.F.M.Cochems 

Community  Pageants Mrs.  A.  Starr  Best 

Recreation  Camps Mrs.  Charles  H.  Heading^on 

A  Club  for  the  Whole  Family Mrs.  W.  K.  James 
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MONDAY,  JUNE  21 


MORNING— BUSINESS  SESSION 

Held  at  the  Coliseum,  Mrs.  Josiah  Evans  Cowlcs  and  Miss 
Bacon  presiding. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

Assembly  Singing Led  by  Frances  Elliott  Qark 

Leading  Voice,  Geoffrey  O'Hara. 

Minutes 

Report  of  Resolutions  Committee 

Report  of  Headquarters  Committee Georgie  A.  Bacon 

Reports  and  Addresses  of  Departments  of  Home  Economics, 

Industrial  and  Social  Conditions  and  Public  Health. 

Home  Economics  Report Mrs.  Charles  W.  Greene 

Industrial  and  Social  Conditions  Report 

Mrs.  John  Dallas  Wilkinson 

Address :   Industrial  Democracy  as  Applied  to  Women 

Mrs.  William  Adams  Brown 

Public  Health  Report Mrs.  Elmer  Blair 

Address :  Some  Plans  of  the  Women's  Foundation  for  Health 

Mrs.  Phillip  N.  Moore 

REPORT  OF  THE  HOME  ECONOMICS  DEPARTMENT 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Greene,  Chairman 

Home  Economics  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  sciences  and 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  oldest,  for  it  had  its  origin  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden  where  Eve  served  the  first  uncooked  dessert. 
Her  first  effort  was  not  a  great  success  in  so  far  as  the  effect 
on  her  family  was  concerned,  and  some  of  us  are  seemingly 
still  in  Mother  Eve's  class.  Home  Economics  is  the  science  and 
art  of  bearing,  training,  housing,  clothing,  and  of  feeding  the 
human  race  in  so  far  as  these  activities  are  confined  to  the 
family  and  to  the  home.  The  subject  falls  naturally  into  the 
following  divisions:  Food,  Qothing,  Shelter,  Household  Man- 
agement, Child  Bearing  and  Culture. 

Household  Management,  which  includes  Budget'  making. 
Thrift,  and  meeting  the  increased  price  of  household  supplies, 
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was  considered  by  your  Board  as  of  sufficient  importance  to 
have  a  special  department  this  year,  and,  as  you  know,  that  has 
been  carried  on  by  Miss  Georgia  Bacon  and  a  staff  of  efficieirt 
workers,  and  so,  I  shall  not  touch  that  phase  of  the  subject. 

Shelter — ^housing  is  so  big  a  problem  that  it  would  seem  to 
need  several  departments  to  properly  control  it.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  discuss  either  it  or  the  food  and  clothing  situation. 
These  will  be  considered  in  the  different  Home  Economics  con- 
ferences. Your  Board  at  its  Omaha  meeting  advised  me  to  place 
at  this  Biennial  special  emphasis  on  the  subject  of  Child  Bear- 
ing and  Culture  as  a  problem  of  Home  Economics,  and  so,  this 
morning  I  ask  you  to  think  with  me  on  that  phase  of  Home 
Economics  which  has  to  do  with  your  children  in  your  home. 

The  Nation  that  twenty  years  from  now  has  the  most  citi- 
zens with  efficient  bodies  and  trained  minds  will  lead  the  world. 
Our  hope  is  that  the  United  States  shall  be  that  nation. 

This  sentence  is  one  of  the  most  profound  significance  and 
the  truth  of  it  is  one  that  binds  together,  for  weal  or  woe,  the 
women  of  America  and  our  homes  on  the  one  side  and  the  fate  of 
our  nation  on  the  other  side. 

Money  is  the  poorest  possible  basis  on  which  to  classify 
homes,  but  as  that  is  the  only  basis  on  which  a  national  classifi- 
cation has  been  made,  I  must  use  it. 

Dr.  King,  Professor  of  Economics  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, has  estimated  that  in  the  United  States  two  per  cent  of 
our  population  are  millionaires.  This  class  has  increased  at 
the  rate  of  two  per  day  during  the  war  and  since,  so  great  has 
been  profiteering  in*  our  country. 

33  per  cent  of  us  belong  in  the  middle  or  upper  class.  This 
group  includes  you  and  me — people  with  personal  property  of 
$1,000  or  over.  65  per  cent  is  left,  then,  for  what  we  call, 
usually  the  great  mass  of  people — people  who  own  practically 
no  real  property.  From  10  to  IS  per  cent  of  these  are  below  or 
on  the  inefficient,  dependent,  or  pauper  line. 

With  these  statistics  as  a  background,  let  us  look  at  our 
prospect  for  being  the  nation  that  shall  lead  the  world  twenty 
years  from  now. 

The  children  that  come  from  the  homes  of  the  15  per  cent 
paupers  do  not  count,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  uplift  of  our 
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nation,  either  physically  or  spiritually,  but  are  a  load  to  be  carried 
by  the  others  and  largely  by  the  35  per  cent. 

The  50  per  cent  of  the  people  who  have  no  real  property 
includes  the  great  mass  of  uneducated  whites,  most  of  our  colored 
race  and  a  large  per  cent  of  our  foreign  population.  It  com- 
prises the  great  problem  of  America.  It  has  in  it  primitive 
power  and  possibility  of  development  into  a  great  strong,  intel- 
lectual, ideal  nation  or  an  anarchistic  multitude  based  on  blind 
impulse  and  physical  force.  With  proper  leadership  and  educa- 
tion it  will  become  a  moral  force  that  shall  make  America  the 
country  that  we  hope  to  see  it  twenty  years  from  now.  The  35 
per  cent  from  which  you  and  I  come  has  in  its  hands,  as  I  see 
it,  the  great  work  of  furnishing  the  ideals  that  shall  be  held  up 
for  the  nhysical  and  moral  standards  for  this  other  65  per  cent 
and  to  furnish  the  leaders  that  shall  guide  them  to  the  ideal 
nation  of  the  world  or  we  shall  be  overruled  and  submerged  by 
their  greater  numbers. 

We  must  guard  ourselves  in  our  mental  attitude  here  and  not 
feel  ourselves  superior  to  this  less  fortunate  65  per  cent.  They 
possess  many  virtues  that  many  of  us  fail  to  possess  and  have 
biological  capital  that  some  of  us  are  failing  to  pass  on  to  our 
children.  Let  us  not  be  vainglorious,  but  try  to  look  the  facts 
in  the  face  and  guide  ourselves  accordingly. 

Furnishing  leaders  and  ideals  is  our  great  work  in  American- 
ization. The  two  great  essentials  necessary  to  make  our  country 
lead  the  world  are;  "The  most  citizens  with  physically  efficient 
bodies  and  trained  minds". 

Miss  Lathrop  has  long  since  tried  to  convince  us  of  our 
shortcomings  by  showing  us  that  we  lose  300,000  babies  every 
year  in  the  United  States.  This  is  an  old  story  and  you  have 
ceased  to  be  moved  by  it.  How  tremendously  we  were  moved 
by  the  loss  of  our  boys  in  the  Allied  War  and,  yet,  each  year 
we  lose  from  four  to  five  times  as  many  potential  Americans  as 
were  Americans  killed  in  the  Allied  War.  We  shall  need  those 
300.000  citizens  each  year  twenty  years  from  now  if  we  have  the 
most  citizens, 

Th^  Giildren's  Bureau  has  carried  on  an  investie:ation  of 
the  conditions  of  the  pre-school  child  in  this  country.  As  far 
as  the  results  are  discernible  they  indicate  that  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  children  under  school  a  ere  arc  suffering  from  one  or 
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more  forms  of  physical  defect,  which  is  either  preventible  or 
curable.  These  include  defects  of  teeth,  eyes,  ears,  nose,  throat, 
bones,  feet  and  those  associated  with  underdevelopment  and  mal- 
nutrition. Statistics  from  various  sources  indicate  that  from  one- 
fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the  children  are  undersized  and  the  cause 
of  his  lack  of  development  is  usually  given  as  malnutrition. 

As  a  result  of  the  kind  of  physical  care  we  give  our  children 
in  our  homes,  the  public  schools  find  themselves  badly  embar- 
rassed by  children  suffering  from  the  lack  of  proper  food  or 
medical  attention  before  they  reach  the  school  age.  Three  millions 
were  paid  out  last  year  by  one  city  in  caring  for  these  children 
who,  if  their  parents  had  given  them  intelligent  attention,  could 
have  entered  public  schools  in  normal  physical  condition.  Are 
we  reaching  our  ideal  for  perfect  bodies  and  trained  minds?    . 

To  coimteract  this  fact,  one  very  encouraging  article  has 
appeared  recently  in  which  Dr.  Seargeant  reports  that  ill  the 
last  twenty-five  years  the  average  heights  of  the  college  girls 
who  have  passed  through  his  hands  has  increased  one  inch  and 
the  average  weight  ten  pounds ;  that  the  average  for  men  college 
students  has  increased  two  inches  in  height  and  nine  pounds  in 
weight  during  that  time.  One  needs  to  remember  though,  that 
these  college  boys  and  girls  are  from  a  selected  class.  They 
come  without  question  from  the  best  homes,  the  most  intelligjent 
homes  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  in  America.  It  is  a  point 
over  which  we  should  rejoice,  since  it  shows  to  the  thoughtful 
person  at  once  what  intelligence  and  proper  care  can  do  for 
American  boys  and  girls.  To  make  this  standard  universal  must 
be  our  ideal.  Our  nation,  as  a  whole,  must  each  year  produce 
a  better  citizen  physically  and  mentally  than  that  produced  the 
preceding  year.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  lead  the  world  on  this 
standard.  They  have  the  lowest  death  rate,  the  best  physical 
specimens  that  the  world  has  produced.  If  you  have  watched 
college  or  international  athletics  you  will  have  seen  that  the 
strongest  competition  that  American  youths  have  ever  met  has 
been  the  men  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  This  failure 
to  reach  ideal  physical  development  is  universal  in  our  country. 
It  is  evident  that  we  must  emphasize  more  strongly  the  ideal  of  a 
perfect  body  as  a  necessary  possession  for  the  success  of  the 
individual  and  the  nation. 

Let  us  look  at  comparative  numbers  of  children  in  different 
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classes.  Down  at  the  Asheville  Council  Meeting  one  day  at  the 
table  I  was  asked  how  many  children  I  had.  A  census  Was  taken 
of  the  ten  women  at  that  table.  I  led  the  list  in  number  of 
children  with  only  three  to  my  credit.  The  average  number  of 
children  of  the  women  at  that  table  was  one  and  one-half.  In 
the  Americanization  work  this  year  many  of  you  have  had  occa- 
sion to  enter  foreign  homes  or  the  homes  of  the  very  poor  in 
America.  Not  one  of  those  homes  had  so  few  children  as  one 
or  two.  You  found  them  numbering  from  six  to  ten.  The 
average  for  the  whole  United  States  is  about  four  and  one-half 
per  family. 

In  the  city  of  Boston  in  1890  for  every  child  bom  of  native 
parents  there  were  three  born  of  Irish  parentage,  three  German,, 
six  Russian  Jews,  six  Italians  —  one  native  bom  American  — 
eighteen  foreign  blood.  • 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  fact  for  the  race  twenty  years 
from  now?  We  need  to  remember  that  all  of  the  adult  native 
bom  citizens  that  America  is  to  have  twenty  years  from  now  are 
already  bom.  We  cannot  increase  this  native  American  stock, 
but  foreign  stock  is  increasing  rapidly  in  our  country.  Some 
of  that  we  know  is  of  most  excellent  blood  that  we  may  welcome 
to  ouf  shores,  but  much  of  it  is  not  of  the  t)rpe  that  theoretically 
can  mle  America  twenty  years  from  now  and  make  it  the  country 
for  which  we  and  our  colonial  ancestors  fought.  It  is  perfectly 
well  known  fact  both  historically  and  biologically  that  when  a 
highly  cultured  race  is  invaded  by  a  race  of  inferior  training  and 
greater  biological  capital  that  the  level  of  civilization  becomes 
more  nearly  that  of  the  lower  race.  The  mere  weight  of  numbers 
counts  tremendously. 

Malnutrition  is  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  many  of  our  300,000 
babies  every  year  and  it  is  the  cause  of  the  underdevelopment  of 
most  of  our  cases.    - 

Malnutrition  does  not  necessarily  mean  underfeeding  or  lack 
of  food ;  it  more  often  means  bad  feeding,  wrong  choice  of  food. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  badly  selected  food  and  badly 
cooked  food  are  perhaps  the  greatest  factors  in  malnutrition  in 
the  United  States. 

I  wish  you  to  remember  throughout  this  program  that  it  is 
the  child  in  your  home  of  whom  I  am  talking.  I  do  not  wish  you 
to  allow  your  mind  to  mn  off  and  think  charities,  philanthropies, 
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and  tenements.  I  am  not  talking  about  that  child  at  all.  I  am 
talkirtg  about  your  child  in  your  home. 

A  few  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  do  some  work  for  the 
x\merican  Medical  Association  in  the  Better  Baby  contests.  These 
contests  were  carried  on  for  the  most  part  among  the  upper 
classes.  Malnutrition  was  evident  in  a  great  many  of  the  children 
who  were  brought  for  examination.  The  wife  of  a  wealthy 
banker  came  with  her  own  little  son  of  four.  The  moment  the 
examiner  saw  this  child,  the  remark  was  made,  "That  child  is 
suffering  from  malnutrition'*.  With  a  most  astonished  voice  the 
mother  replied,  "Why,  that  is  impossible.  This  child  has  anything 
in  the  world  that  he  wants  to  eat".  That  was  exactly  the  trouble. 
The  child  had  had  what  he  chose  to  eat,  rather  than  that  which 
an  intelligent  mother  would  choose  for  him  to  eat.  His  mother 
was  not  abreast  with  Home  Economics  today  or  the  teaching  of 
modern  dietetics. 

You  remember  that  two  years  ago  Dr.  McCollum  told  us  a 
great  deal  about  the  use  of  eggs,  butter,  and  milk,  and  green 
vegetables.  To  show  how  such  good  teaching  may  go  wrong,  a 
year  later  I,  in  my  best  effort,  was  attempting  to  pass  on  the 
information  given  by  Dr.  McCollum,  when  a  woman  who  had 
heard  him  rose  in  the  audience  and  said,  'There  is  nothing  in 
this.  I  tried  feeding  eggs  to  my  baby :  I  gave  him  two  every  day 
until  he  got  so  he  wouldn't  eat  eggs  at  all.  In  face,  they  made 
him  sick  when  I  brought  them  in".  I'm  not  surprised.  Are 
you?  Two  eggs  a  day  as  a  steady  diet  for  a  young  child  would 
certainly  lead  to  the  ad  nauseam  state.  The  banker's  baby  had 
lived  on  a  diet  of  cake  and  jam  and  did  not  like  simple  foods. 

The  question  is  often  asked  me.  "Why  do  children  want 
cake  and  jam?"  They  want  them  for  the  reason  that  sweets 
are  highly  stimulating  foods  and  are  (juickly  absorbed  and  quickly 
appease  hunger.  The  steady  diet  of  stimulating  foods  soon 
reduces  a  child's  appreciation  of  mild  flavored  foods, — just  as 
the  man  who  has  long  used  alcohol  in  drinks  fails  to  get  pleasure 
out  of  water  or  non-alcoholic  beverages.  A  long  chain  of  evils 
folldw  in  the'  wake  of  highly  stimulating  foods.  The  cake  and 
jam  baby  early  learns,  as  a  small  boy,  to  demand  candy,  soda 
water,  cocoa  cola,  and  other  highly  stimulating  drinks  and  foods. 
This  shows  early  in  a  nervous  system  that  i«;  abnormal  and  a 
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weakened  physical  development.  Flat-foot  is  one  of  the  first 
signs  to  be  detected  in  the  candy  eating  girl,  and  how  often  the 
anxious  mother  seeks  to  correct  this  by  substituting  high  heeled 
shoes  that  shall,  as  she  puts  it,  support  the  weakened  arch,  but 
which  really  produce  a  malformed  foot.  How  much  more  sane 
she  would  have  been  had  she  given  that  girl  an  intelligent  diet  of 
simple  essential  foods  and  madev  it  possible  for  the  muscles  of 
that  girl's  instep  to  hold  the  arch  in  its  normal  position. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  girl  and  boy  who  is  the  product  of 
a  home  where  childish  whim  chooses  the  daily  menu  will  be 
capable  of  producing  a  race  of  people  that  shall  make  our  country 
lead  the  world?  The  mother  who  fails  to  choose  for  and  feed 
her  childjen  food  suited  to  their  bodily  needs,  is  failing  in  her 
duty  to  her  children  and  to  her  country. 

Every  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  should  be  weighed 
often  enough  for  one  to  know  that  it  is  constantly  gaining  in 
weight.  H  such  a  child  does  not  gain  in  weight  this  is  true: 
There  is  failure  in  the  care  of  him  in  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing points : 

1.  Ample  diet  of  the  right  kind. 

2.  Sufficient  sleep  and  rest  and  fresh  air. 

3.  Proper  exercise  and  play  for  physical  development. 

4.  Adequate  and  suitable  clothing. 

5.  Proper  medical  attention. 

Your  child  should  have  a  medical  examination  every  year 
and  a  medical  examination  should  include  a  thorough  physical 
examination.  Not  just  a  glance  from  the  family  physician  who 
says,  "Oh,  he's  all  right"  or  •'Shell  outgrow  that".  Those 
remarks  that  belong  to  the  past  ages.  We  have  learned  by  paying 
the  price  that  there  are  a  great  many  things  that  children  do  not 
outgrow.  The  adenoids  outgrow  the  child.  The  mother  who 
fails  to  give  her  child  this  necessary  care  of  weight  and  medical 
examination  is  failing  in  her  duty  to  her  child  and  to  her  country. 

Go  home,  and  think  earnestly  on  this  question,  "What  am  I 
doing  for  the  perpetuation  of  my  race,  and  what  am  I  doing 
for  the  physical  development  of  the  children  God  has  given 
me?" 

We  do  a  great  deal  of  the  teaching  of  a  perfect  body  as  an 
ideal  in  an  unconscious  way.     I  saw  a  good  illustration  of  this 
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once.  A  certain  town  held  a  Baby  Health  Contest  During  this 
Conference  a  number  of  people,  men  and  women  were  invited  to 
dinner  at  one  of  the  homes  in  that  town.  Around  the  table  that 
evening  were  the  children  of  the  family  seated  among  the  guests 
— ^not  herded  under  the  anxious  eye  of  the  hostess — What  a  fine 
thing  to  do,  I  think.  Have  your  dinner  at  six  o'clock,  train  your 
children  to  be  civilized  and  bring  them  to  your  table  to  enjoy  and 
be  enjoyed  by  your  guests.  We,  at  this  table,  were  discussing  the 
need  of  physical  development  of  the  race  and  the  great  asset,  a 
fine,  strong  body,  is  to  a  baby.  The  twelve  year  old  little  daughter 
looked  up  at  her  mother  with  her  face  shining  with  high  hope  and 
determination  and  said,  "Mother,  when  I  grow  up  I'm  going  to 
be  the  mother  of  the  best  baby  in  this  county".  An  ideal  had 
been  implanted  in  that  child's  mind  that  still  stays  with  her.  It 
has  influenced  her  choice  of  subjects  in  her  University  studies. 
She  is  ta^ng  Personal  Hygiene  and  Physiology  and  other 
Science  because,  as  she  said  one  day,  "I  like  these  subjects  and 
I  need  to  know  them". 

What  educational  ideals  are  you  holding  up  in  your  home? 
Are  you  consciously  or  unconsciously  making  your  children  be- 
lieve that  the  great  thing  in  life  is  to  be  a  leader  in  society,  a 
financial  leader,  a  political  leader,  an  intellectual  leader,  or  the 
foimder  of  an  ideal  American  home?  If  you  are  training  your 
children  for  social  leaders,  you  will  find  that  one  of  the  strong 
elements  in  the  daily  thought  of  that  child  is  clothes.  If  you 
are  expecting  your  daughter  to  marry  the  greatest  social  lion 
in  her  circle  of  life,  she  probably  wears  the  kind  of  dress  that  I 
heard  a  young  man  characterize  as  "Lo,  and  behold",  "held  up 
by  a  string  of  beads  on  one  shoulder  and  the  grace  of  God  on 
the  other."  i 

Along  with  the  scanty  attire  of  your  daughter  goes  the  latest 
sensuous  innovation,  the  cheek  dance.  Why  can't  we  realize 
that  in  these  precious  boys  and  girls  of  ours  just  at  this  adolescent 
stage  the  impulses  are  all  strong,  and  the  will  and  judgment  not 
well  developed.  Physiological  response  is  tremendous  and  we 
must  safeguard  them  if  we  prevent  permanent  disaster  to  them 
during  college  life.  Clothe  your  daughter-  when  you  send  her 
away  from  you.  Teach  her  that  the  most  precious  possession  she 
has  is  her  modesty  and  that  she  no  longer  has  that  when  her  cheek 
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is  the  property  of  any  man  to  whom  she  may  by  chance  be  intro- 
duced in  a  ball  room  and  her  bosom  is  an  exhibit  for  the  general 
public.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  we  give  our  children  ethical  standards 
that  shall  lead  to  a  nation  that  shall  endure. 

Can  you  realize  that  the  physiological  impulses  of  humanity 
are  exactly  the  same  now  as  in  Puritan  days.  If  all  men  and 
women  who  failed  in  Chastity  were  obliged  to  carry  with  them 
burned  on  their  breasts  the  letter  "A"  imposed  b]^  our  Piuitan 
ancestors,  the  "Lo,  and  behold"  dress  would  cease  to  exist. 

In  presenting  your  son  or  daughter  with  an  automobile  and 
with  the  privilege  of  going  anywhere,  any  time,  with  any  one 
without  thought  or  need  of  you  or  some  older  person  who  shall 
be  the  balance  wheel  of  the  occasion,  you  are  subjecting  your 
children  to  a  possibility  of  temptations  that  you  never  met.  It 
is  the  wise  mother  who  sees  to  it  that  her  home  is  the  center 
around  which  cluster  those  joys  that  give  the  strongest  appeal 
to  her  children.  If  the  time  comes  when  yoiu-  young  men  and 
young  women  feel  that  you  are  an  undesirable  member  of  any 
of  their  good  times,  that  must  be  the  gravest  warning  to  you. 
Something  is  wrong  either  with  you  or  with  the  ideals  of  yoiu* 
children. 

Make  your  home  the  center  of  all  their  joys,  all  their  good 
times.  Make  it  more  fun  to  have  an  evening  at  home  in  games, 
music,  books,  and  dances  than  to  go  unattended  to  any  movies, 
auto  ride,  or  public  amusement. 

WHAT  HOME'S  INTENDED   FOR. 
By  Edgar  A.  Guest. 

When  the  young  folks  gather  round  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way, 

Singin*  all  the  latest  songs  gathered  from  the  newest  play, 

Or  they  start  the  phonogn'aph  an'  shove  the  chairs  back  to  the  wall, 

An'  hold  a  little  party  dance,  I'm  happiest  of  all; 

Then  I  sorter  settle  back,  plumb  contented  watchin'  her, 

An'  I  tell  myself  most  proudly  that's  what  home's  intended  fer. 

Then  I  smile  an'  say  to  mother  let  'em  move  the  chairs  about, 
Let  'cm  frolic  in  the  parlor,  let  'em  shove  the  tables  out, 
Jus'  so  long  as  they  are  near  us,  jus*  so  long  as  they  will  stay 
By  the  fireplace  we  are  keepin',  harm  will  never  come  their  way, 
An'  you'll  never  hear  me  grumble  at  the  bills  that  may  occur 
Fer  the  damage  they  are  doin' — that's  what  home's  intended  fer. 
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What  are  the  spiritual  ideals  that  we  are  holding  up  in  the 
American  home  today  ?  Some  of  our  sociologists  tell  us  that  the 
institution  of  the  family,  as  such,  must  cease  to  exist.  We  hear 
much  of  the  trial  marriage.  Personally,  I  am  a  firm  believer  that 
the  average  marriage  in  the  United  States  is  made  on  the  basis 
of  that  sacred  vow,  *'until  death  us  do  part"  but  1  do  think 
we  are  in  danger  in  the  open  discussion  of  the  wrong  kind  of 
home  life  and  of  that  type  of  people  who  consider  the  marriage 
vow  as  only  a  scrap  of  paper.  Too  many  marriages  are  lightly 
made  with  the  thought  that  they  may  be -as  speedily  dissolved 
and  with  as  little  inconvenience  as  any  other  business  partnership. 

While  we  are  thinking  about  this  question  of  marriage  and 
the  perpetuation  of  the  race,  I  am  reminded  of  a  statement  that 
has  come  to  me  in  conversation  and  in  letter  over  and  over  again 
from  troubled  women  who  find  it  difficult  to  discuss  with  their 
children,  old  and  young,  this  question  of  the  origin  of  life  and 
perpetuation  of  one's  family  tree.  Again  these  mothers  frankly 
acknowledge  that  they  do  not  have  the  phraseology  freed  from 
the  odiiun  of  vulgarity  with  which  it  is  possible  to  impart  the 
facts  of  the  origin  qf  life  to  their  children. 

At  the  Council  meeting  in  Asheville  I  told  of  one  mother's 
experiences  in  giving  these  facts,  and  because  I  have  been  re- 
quested by  the  President  of  more  than  one  state  to  repeat  this 
story,  I  risk  boring  some  of  you  by  repeating  it. 

This  child  had  spent  his  early  life  in  town  and  knew  little  of 
animal  life.  He  did  know  that  chickens  came  out  of  eggs.  One 
day  when^he  was  five  years  old,  he  was  walking  with  his  mother 
over  a  mountain  trail  and  they  came  upon  th«  shell  of  a  robin's 
egg.  She  remarked  to  him,  "a  baby  robin  came  oiit  of  that  sheir. 
He  studied  the  shell  a  moment  and  then  said,  "Do  all  birds  come 
out  of  eggs?"  "Yes,"  was  the  reply.  A  moment's  silence  and 
then  he  said,  "Do  all  animals  come  out  of  eggs?"  "Yes,"  she 
answered.  "Did  I  come  out  of  an  tgg,  mother?"  "Yes,"  came 
the  reply,  wonderingly.  "Mother,  where  was  that  egg?''  "Inside 
my  breast,  laddie, .  close  to  my  heart  where  I  could  keep  it  safe 
and  warm".  "Did  you  know,  mother,  when  I  was  in  the  egg?'' 
"Yes,  son,  I  knew."  He  laughed  a  happy  little  laugh  and  con- 
tinued anxiously,  "Were  you  glad,  mother?"  "Yes.  mother  was 
very,  very  glad." 
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As  this  child  grew  up  this  mother  answered  truthfully 
always  the  questions  asked.  There  came  a  time  when  the  ques- 
tion was,  "Mother,  how  does  life  get  into  the  tiny  egg?"  This 
was  that  mother's  chance  to  tell  her  child  that  the  germ  plasma 
in  his  body  was  a  direct  gift  from  God,  a  tiny  bit  of  immortal 
human  life  given  to  him  through  his  parents  and  passed  on  by 
him  to  his  own  children.  This  was  her  opportunity  to  make  that 
child  feel  himself  a  co-worker  with  God  in  the  possibility  in  his 
power  of  the  creation  of  human  life;  to  make  him  realize  that 
in  these  tiny  immortal  cells  was  wrapped  up  all  the  love  and 
hope  and  aspiration  and  struggle  of  countless  ancestors  of  his  and 
that  it  was  in  his  power  to  destroy  or  perfect  this  product  of  the 
ages,  the  Physical  immortality  of  his  ancestors  and  himself.  This 
fact  is  the  scientific  and  ethical  basis  for  Chastity  and  when  you 
make  your  adolescent  girl  or  boy  feel  this  divine  power  within 
himself  you  have  taken  a  long  step  toward  establishing  virtue. 

Study  carefully  the  ideals  you  are  consciously  and  uncon- 
sciously upholding.  When  35  per  cent  of  us  from  the  upper  and 
middle  class  have  established  our  homes  on  a  sound  biological, 
moral,  and  financial  basis,  when  we  have  firmly  rooted  the  ideal 
of  a  perfect  body  and  a  mind  trained  in  the  right  way  as  the 
standards  of  that  home,  we  shall  .have  achieved  marvelously 
toward  leading  the  65  per  cent  into  the  road  that  reaches 
toward  the  great  ideal,  Democracy,  of  which  we  dream. 

With  this  idea  of  what  Home  Economics  really  means  your 
chairman  started  out  two  years  ago  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
every  state  chairman  programs  of  study  and  suggested  activities 
that  might  in  the  end  lead  the  club  women  of  the  United  States 
to  this  same  point  of  view.  Many  letters  and  much  literature 
have  been  sent  out  by  your  chairman.  The  personal  relations 
existing  have  been  most  kindly.  Many  letters  from  isolated  club 
women  with  a  Home  Economics  problem  have  come  to  me.  I 
have  fifty-three  Home  Economics  Chairmen  of  whom  about 
forty-five  are  alive,  fine  capable  women. 

The  cooperation  between  our  Home  Economics  Chairmen 
and  our  state  Universities,  State  and  Federal  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion workers,  and  Home  Economics  Demonstration  agents  has 
been  most  satisfactory.  In  many  cases  the  state  chairmen  occu- 
pies a  teaching  position  in  some  one  of  these  institutions.    That 
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sometimes  means  limited  time  to  devote  to  this  work  but  it  means 
also  an  informed  and  trained  mind  that  can  use  the  short  time  to 
great  advantage.  These  Teachers  of  Home  Economics  in  thdr 
various  lines  of  work  are  all  united  in  one  thing.  They  write  in 
to  me,  "We  need  some  sort  of  machinery  in  the  Federation  of 
clubs  that  shall  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  extension  agents 
and  county  farm  and  home  demonstration  agents  and  glean  the 
clubs  formed  by  them."  One  chairman  reports  seventy  coimties 
organized  in  one  state  and  ninety-nine  in  another. 

Home  Economics  has  been  established  in  470  new  schools 
through  the  influence  of  club  women.  512  Qubs  are  Home 
Economics  clubs  purely.  This  does  not  include  Home  Economics 
Departments  of  large  clubs.  Almost  every  club  has  had  at  least 
one  program  devoted  to  some  phase  of  Home  Economics. 

865  lectures  have  been  given  on  phases  of  Home  Economics. 
In  many  cases  there  have  been  sets  of  lectures  of  frcmi  3  to  15 
and  the  number  for  this  reason  is  not  accurate.  32,500  people 
have  attended  these  lectures. 

You,  as  club  women,  have  been  very  willing  to  help  in  the 
annual  weighing  and  measuring  of  the  children  of  the  great 
65  per  cent,  but  you  have  not  been  willing  to  weigh  your  own 
every  month  and  regulate  the  life  of  your  child  by  the  indica- 
tions of  that  weight. 

You  have  not,  as  individuals,  studied  your  own  weight  and 
health  in  relation  to  the  number  of  calories  consumed  each  day. 
And  yet,  if  you  live  up  to  the  best  that  is  possible  for  you,  you 
must  know  approximately  the  number  of  calories  of  protein, 
carbohydrates  and  fat  you  need  each  day  and  how  many  you 
take.  Know  this,  not  only  for  yourself,  but  for  all  members  of 
your  family.  It  is  not  so  hard  as  it  sounds.  One  week  of  use 
of  Fisk  &  Fischer's  "How  to  Live"  on  your  table  three  times 
daily  will  prove  not  only  interesting  but  amusing  and  instructive. 
That  book  gives  the  ordinary  foods  in  100  calorie  portions  so 
that  the  most  uninformed  can  use  it. 

Your  reaction  to  two  bills  in  which  I  have  asked  your  co- 
operation has  been  most  satisfactory.  Those  two  bills  were  the 
Bill  for  the  Care  of  Maternity  and  Infancy  and  the  Home 
Economics  Bill  providing  education  in  Home  Making  for  all 
adult  women  and  girls  14  years  of  age.    You  marshalled  your 
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congressional  forces  into  line  in  a  manner  worthy  of  Foch  or 
Pershing.  Why  did  not  that  Bill  come  up?  Reports  from  Wash- 
ington all  said  the  Steering  Committee  will  not  allow  any  bill  to 
come  up  in  Committee  that  calls  for  an  appropriation.  It  seems 
wiser  to  withdraw  the  Bill  than  to  kill  it.  So  our  bill  is  not  dead 
but  resting,  as  it  were  and  will  come  up  in  December.  I  want 
you  to  direct  that  your  next  chairman  of  Home  Economics  shall 
take  up  that  Bill  and  push  it  through  to  success.  After  all,  this 
whole  question  of  Home  Economics  is  one  of  education  for 
young  girls  and  adult  women.  Our  nation  can  never  rise  higher 
than  its  home.  A  home  can  never  be  much  above  the  woman 
who  is  the  center  of  that  home. 

The  conclusion  to  which  your  chairman  is  forced,  after  this 
Biennial  of  work,  is  that  the  crying  need  in  the  United  States, 
just  now,  the  very  most  basic  and  foundational  thing,  the  solu- 
tion of  many  of  the  great  problems  of  today,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  education  of  the  adult  women  along  the  essential  lines 
of  Home  Economics. 

There  are  too  many  mothers  who  do  not  have  the  scientific 
knowledge  necessary  for  the  establishing  and  maintaining  otu* 
ideal  home.  We  need  continuation  schools  for  adult  women 
where  all  the  questions  that  trouble  may  be  answered,  problems 
of  Nutrition,  of  Child  Psychology,  the  adolescnt  child,  the  un- 
developed child,  the  under  nourished  child,  the  over  fed  child,  the 
precocious  child,  the  slow  child,  are  ones  along  which  we  need 
more  information  and  training.  A  continuation  school  could 
give  this  to  adult  women.  Some  day  we  will  realize  that  it  is 
most  important  that  all  the  mothers  in  the  United  States  shall 
be  trained  in  the  foundational  science  and  art  of  home  making. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  twenty  years  from  now 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  women  of  the  United  States  today.  We 
women  must  give  in  a  great  degree  these  children  their  biological 
capital  in  health  or  disease,  their  mental  and  bodily  training,  their 
ideals  of  right,  justice,  democracy,  honor,  loyalty.  The  fate  of 
our  nation  twenty  years  from  now  is  in  the  hands  of  the  women 
of  today. 

REPORT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  AND  SOCIAL  DEPARTMENT 
Mrs.  John  Dallas  Wilkinson,  Chairman 
At  the  close  of  the  Hot  Springs  Biennial  Convention   in 
1918  the  Chairman  of  Industrial  and  Social  Department^ound . 
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it  necessary  to  resign  her  position  and  requested  that  someone 
be  elected  to  fill  her  place.  Mrs.  William  Pedrick,  of  New  York 
City,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  unexpired  term.  After  serving  as 
Chairman  for  several  months,  Mrs.  Pedrick  tendered  her  resig- 
nation, owing  to  business  matters  which  were  too  pressing  to 
permit  her  to  continue  the  work  of  this  department.  Mrs. 
Thomas  Lingle,  of  North  Carolina,  was  elected  to  succeed  Mrs. 
Pedrick  and  held  the  chairmanship  until  after  the  Council  meet- 
ing in  Asheville,  in  1919,  when,  owing  to  failure  in  health,  she 
gave  up  the  work. 

It  was  in  January,  1920,  that  the  chairmanship  of  this 
department  fell  into  the  hands  of  your  present  leader  the  second 
time.  Since  January  the  plans  for  the  work  of  this  department 
have  been  less  constructive  than  might  have  been,  had  not  the 
Biennial  Convention  been  so  close  upon  us. 

A  knowledge  of  the  work  that  was  accomplished  by  the  two 
preceding  chairmen  during  their  term  of  service  is  not  in  the 
possession  of  your  Chairman,  therefore  this  report  must  begin 
with  the  work  of  this  year. 

Returning  from  the  Board  meeting  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  early 
in  January,  1920,  when  your  Chairman  was  elected,  the  first 
step  taken  in  this  department  work  was  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
individual  State  Chairmen.  A  circular  letter  was  sent  to  every 
State  Chairman,  a  copy  of  which  was  mailed  to  General  Feder- 
ation Officers,  State  Presidents  and  Directors.  This  letter  was 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  what  work  had  been  accomplished 
in  each  state,  what  plans  had  been  made  for  future  work,  and 
to  learn  the  opinion  of  every  federated  club  woman  as  to  what 
she  considered  the  most  vital  problem  in  the  industrial  and  social 
world  before  the  American  people  today. 

The  answers  which  came  in  response  to  this  letter  were  most 
illuminating  and  helpful,  giving  your  Chairman  a  splendid  basis 
upon  which  to  formulate  future  plans  of  work  and  to  shape  the 
Biennial  program  of  this  department. 

It  has  ever  been  the  earnest  desire  of  your  Chairman  to 
have  the  dynamic  force,  the  real  power  behind  every  eflFort,  stand 
forth;  this  power  has  been  the  splendid  committees  comprising- 
this  department  and  the  individual  State  Chairmen.  Your  Gen- 
eral Chairman  has  served  merely  as  the  agent,  the  medium  of 
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contact  between  the  States  and  General  Federation,  and  con- 
necting up  the  General  Federation  with  other  great  bodies  doing 
the  same  work  as  this  department. 

Looking  to  this  end,  four  of  the  leading  national  industrial 
organizations  were  written  to,  their  counsel  and  advice  solicited 
in  formulating  the  work  of  this  department.  The  answers  which 
were  received  from  those  letters  manifested  an  earnest  desire  on 
the  part  of  those  organizations  to  cooperate  with  the  General 
Federation  in  carrying  out  any  policy  that  might  be  adopted, 
looking  to  the  progress  and  welfare  of  industrial  and  social  work. 

Your  Qiairman  takes  this  opportunity  of  publicly  acknowl- 
edging, with  gratitude,  the  assistance  rendered  this  department 
by  the  National  Consumers'  League,  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  and  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  in  planning  the  work  to  meet 
the  needs  of  each  state  where  women  and  children  in  industries 
and  trades  are  concerned  and  in  sending  literature  to  the  Bien- 
nial for  free  distribution.  The  National  Consumers'  League, 
whose  standard  bills  for  Minimimi  Wage  and  the  Eight-Hour 
Day  Work  for  women  are  to  be  found  on  the  desk  at  head- 
quarters. This  organization  has  offered  its  services  to  any  State 
Chairman  undertaking  to  have  passed  these  two  legislative  acts. 

There  is  no  organization  today  that  is  better  fitted  to  advise 
and  counsel  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  women  and 
children  in  employment  than  the  National  Consumers*  League. 
It  has  given  its  full  time  for  many  years  to  study  and  work  for 
the  betterment  of  women  in  industries.  This  department  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  could  do  nothing  that 
would  better  insure  the  success  of  its  every  undertaking  than 
to  work  with  and  under  the  supervision  of  this  splendid 
organization. 

Your  Chairman  has  been  honored  with  invitations  from 
national  organizations  whose  aims  and  purposes  correspond  with 
the  work  of  this  department  to  represent  the  General  Federation 
at  their  conventions  and  to  speak  on  their  programs  on  some 
given  industrial  or  social  topic.  It  was  impossible  to  accept  all 
the  invitations  received;  the  three  which  were  accepted  were 
fpom  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  which  convened 
in  New  Orleans,  La.,  in  April,  1920,  the  American  Academy  of 
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Political  and  Social  Science,  held  in  Philadelphia  in  May,  1920, 
and  the  Southern  Sociological  Congress,  which  met  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  the  same  month. 

At  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  your  Chairman 
spoke  on  "The  Minimum  Wage''  at  a  conference  on  "Women  in 
Industry'*  presided  over  by  Florence  Kelly.  Serious  illness  in 
your  Chairman's  family  prevented  her  filling  the  other  appoint- 
ments, though  a  paper  on  "Women's  Work  as  Citizens  in  the 
New  World  Order"  was  sent  to  the  Sociological  Congress  and 
read  before  that  body  in  convention. 

Yoiu:  Chairman  cooperated  with  the  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation  by  writing  congressmen  to  support  several 
bills  in  which  that  organization  was  interested.  Your  Chairman 
also  gave  support,  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman  of  Public 
Health,  G.  F.  W.  C,  to  the  Maternity  Bill  by  securing  tiie 
endorsement  and  pledge  of  the  Louisiana  representatives  to  sup- 
port the  bill. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  greatest  need  women  have  today 
to  better  equip  them  in  their  efforts  to  improve  the  conditions 
surrounding  women  and  children  in  employment  is  fact- 
information. 

There  is  need  for  sane  and  open-minded  examination  of 
actual  conditions  as  they  really  exist  These  examinations,  some- 
times called  "surveys,"  should  be  made  by  women  trained  for 
that  special  work,  for  no  greater  danger  to  the  cause  can  be 
found  than  for  an  untrained  woman  to  enter  the  field  and  attempt 
to  make  an  investigation  of  conditions  in  industries  and  trades. 
This  department  can  render  its  best  service  by  securing  trained 
women  to  make  surveys  in  every  state  looking  to  protective  and 
remedial  legislation. 

Concentration  of  effort,  both  in  the  concrete  and  abstract, 
selecting  a  few  of  the  most  vital  and  needful  things  which  are 
sure  to  be  given  nation-wide  attention  during  the  next  two  years, 
should  be  the  first  step  made  by  this  department  in  shaping  its 
work  for  the  future. 

Without  doubt  the  platform  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
is  the  best  platform  of  the  hour  for  women.  The  leading  experts 
of  the  country  wrote  the  reports  for  their  various  sections. 
There  was  no  trimming,  no  regard  for  policy  nor  politics — only 
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for  the  real  issues  at  stake.  Your  Chairman  recommends  that 
each  state  chairman  study  this  platform,  especially  where  indus- 
trial and  social  problems  are  concerned. 

The  "Ten  Years'  Program"  of  the  National  Consumers' 
League  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  for  carrying 
on  work,  looking  to  the  solution  of  industrial  problems.  Your 
Chairman  calls  your  earnest  attention  to  this  program. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  following  recommendations  are  submitted  for  your 
consideration,  as  a  guide  in  shaping  the  future  work  of  this 
department: 

Minimum  Wage  Conunissions. 

Shorter  Working  Day  for  Women. 

Abolition  of  Night  Work  for  Women. 

One  Day  Rest  in  Seven. 

Maternity  Protection. 

Health  Insurance. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Law. 

The  first  four  of  these  recommendations  are  the  most  essen- 
tial. They  are  protections  that  should  be  thrown  around  every 
woman  in  every  industry  as  an  essential  basis  for  their  progress. 

A  LIVING   WAGE 

Thoughtful  men  and  women  in  every  state  in  the  Union 
realize  the  individual  and  social  menace  of  the  low  wage  and 
are  working  to  establish  a  wage  for  women  that  will  enable  them 
to  live  not  merely  to  exist.  There  is  no  longer  a  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  thinking  people  that  high  standards  of  right  living 
and  right  thinking  and  low  standards  of  wages  can  exist  with 
the  same  person — the  one  must  consume  the  other.  Every  mod- 
em, progressive  business  interest  today  realizes  that  it  is  poor 
business  to  underpay  its  employes.  It  is  only  the  small,  non- 
progressive parasite  in  business  industry  that  would  work 
against  paying  to  employes  a  living  wage.  Every  employer 
should  improve  the  standards  of  his  employes  by  treating  them 
more  like  himian  beings  than  like  machines.  In  this  way  and 
this  alone  can  there  be  revived  something  of  the  old  spirit  of 
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cooperation,  friendliness,  mutual  trust  and  loyalty  that  existed 
between  employer  and  employe  in  the  past. 

A  Minimum  Wage  Commission  Bill  has  been  passed  in 
twelve  states,  looking  to  legal  provision  for  paying  to  women  a 
living  wage.  This  Minimum  Wage  Bill  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Wage  Board  composed  of  an  equal  amount  of  repre- 
sentatives of  employers,  employes  and  the  public,  who  after  due 
consideration  of  the  wages  paid  to  women,  and  decide  that  less 
than  a  living  wage  is  being  paid,  agree  among  themselves  what 
they  consider  should  be  a  minimum  wage.  After  a  certain 
number  of  public  hearings,  where  all  points  in  question  are  thor- 
oughly discussed,  and  where  the  public,  together  with  capital  and 
labor,  express  each  their  respective  views  on  the  matter,  a  certain 
agreed  wage,  based  on  the  living  expenses  of  the  employes, 
becomes  the  minimum  wage  to  be  paid  in  that  particular  industry. 
This  wage  can  be  changed  only  by  the  board  when  the  cost  of 
living  either  rises  or  falls.  This  is  the  only  fair  and  just  way 
of  securing  to  every  employe  a  living  wage. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR 

Second  only  to  wages  in  importance  comes  the  length  of 
time  for  which  the  employer  may  keep  the  employe  at  work. 
The  eight-hour  work  day  for  both  men  and  women  has  become 
the  standard  maximum  hours  of  work.  The  states  that  still  cling 
to  longer  hours  of  work  for  women  are  not  among  the  progres- 
sive ones.  There  are  only  eight  states,  however,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  that  can  be  counted  among  the  progressive  states, 
for  they  are  the  only  ones  that  have  a  legal  eight-hour  provision. 

The  drift  in  the  industrial  world  is  toward  an  eight-hour 
day  as  an  efficiency  measure.  British  experience  has  shown  that 
lengthening  hours  reduces  output  and  increases  the  sickness 
rate  and  the  loss  of  time  through  irregular  attendance.  It  is 
an  established  psychological  fact  that  a  tired  person  is  a  poisoned 
person.  The  brain,  muscles,  nerves  and  glands  are  all  poisc«ied. 
This  poison  is  a  toxin  which  during  overexertion  is  manufac- 
tured in  too  great  quantities  to  be  eliminated  by  nature.  When 
the  body  takes  on  more  poison  during  the  working  period  than 
can  be  eliminated  during  the  rest  period  then  production  is 
lowered  and  inefficiency  is  the  result. 
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NIGHT   WORK 

The  employment  of  women  on  night  shifts  should  be  avoided 
as  a  necessary  protection  both  morally  and  physically.  The 
Health  of  Munition  Workers'  Committee,  investigating  for  the 
British  government  in  1917  made  a  careful  study  of  night  work 
for  women,  and  reported  it  as  a  very  serious  strain  on  the  health  of 
the  worker,  and  one  which  should  be  avoided  whenever  possible. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  state  to  have  strong,  robust, 
healthy  citizens,  capable  of  self-support  and  of  adding  to  the 
resources  of  the  country.  Laws  to  this  effect,  protecting  women 
who  are  or  will  be  mothers  of  the  citizenship  of  the  nation,  from 
over-work  and  from  night  work,  with  a  general  day  of  rest, 
have  an  obvious  connection  with  public  welfare.  Many  women 
who  have  homes  and  children  undertake  to  work  in  night  shifts 
in  factories  and  industries.  They  go  to  the  factory  at  6  P.  M. 
and  work  until  4:30  A.  M.,  get  home  in  time  to  cook  breakfast 
for  their  husbands  before  they  go  to  work.  Two  or  three  hours' 
sleep  is  all  they  get.  This  is  uncalled  for,  a  blind  human  sac- 
rifice; it  is  neither  right  nor  wise,  nor  is  it  safe  from  the  view 
point  of  the  woman,  the  community,  or  for  future  citizens. 

It  is  a  God-given  right,  as  well  as  one  which  nature  demands, 
that  every  worker  must  have  one  day  of  the  seven  for  recrea- 
tion of  body,  mind  and  soul.  '^Release  from  employment  one 
day  in  seven'' — has  appeared  in  the  declarations  of  various  poli- 
tical platforms,  and  has  become  the  main  plank  upon  which 
stand  many  political  aspirants  for  office  in  state  and  national 
campaigns.  National,  state,  and  municipal  civic  bodies  have  re- 
peatedly endorsed  it.  Seven  day  labor  is  a  wastrel,  it  debases 
mind  and  morals,  and  undermines  both  health  and  citizenship. 

HEALTH    I.VSURANCF. 

Health  Insurance  is  a  subject  which  this  Department  has 
not  considered  nor  taken  active  part  in  promoting.  Health  In- 
surance laws  aim  to  extend  to  all  industrial  employees  the  ad- 
vantages already  offered  by  progressive  employers  in  establish- 
ing mutual  health  insurance  systems  throughout  the  states,  demo- 
cratically and  mutualy  managed  by  joint  boards  of  employers 
and  employees. 

The  cost  of  sickness  to  industry,  from  lowered  production 
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of  output -and  efficiency  of  service,  has  made  the  employer  sec 
the  wisdom  of  establishing  health  insurance  among  his  em- 
ployees. Social  Insurance  is  a  blessing  to  the  many  thousands 
who  otherwise  would  be  crushed  below  the  poverty  line  as  a  re- 
sult of  ill  health.  Social  Insurance  does  not  remove  or  prevent 
poverty,  but  in  its  various  phases  of  sickness  insurance,  unem- 
ployment insurance,  death  benefits,  etc.,  provides  the  means  for 
tiding  over  in  emergency. 

"With  at  hand  and  a  restlessness  among  peoples,  which  is 
inevitable  in  times  of  vast  civic  and  economic  changes,  there  is 
manifested  on  all  sides  a  keener  realization  that  social  justice 
is  the  best  insurance  against  social  unrest."  The  Health  In- 
surance Act,  wherever  it  has  been  put  into  practice,  has  opened 
the  ejres  of  employers  and  wage-earners  alike,  to  the  g^reat  need 
for  preventive  medicine  and  the  development  of  an  efficient  pub- 
lic health  service. 

The  Maternity  benefit,  a  part  of  the  insurance  plan  which 
was  granted  in  response  to  an  insistent  demand  by  the  wcxnen, 
has  stimulated  the  further  development  of  maternity  care  under 
public  health  authorities. 

MATERNITY    PROTECTION    BILL 

This  Department  should  lend  its  unqualified  support  to  the 
Maternity  Protection  Bill,  and  work  to  make  the  law  eflfective 
when  it  is  written  into  the  statutes  of  every  state.  This  1^- 
islation  not  only  keeps  the  mother  from  work  for  two  weeks  be- 
fore and  six  weeks  after  child  birth,  but  secures  for  her  med- 
ical care  and  financial  assistance  during  the  time  she  is  absent 
from  work,  which  will  in  a  degree,  recompense  her  for  loss  of 
wages,  and  prevent  her  from  lowering  the  standards  of  living 
just  at  the  time  when  needs  are  greatest.  The  life  of  the  Nation 
springs  from  its  motherhood.  The  health  of  women  workers 
as  well  as  child  life  must  be  conserved  to  the  utmost. 

The  International  Labor  Conference  which  convened  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  adopted  maternity  protection  as  one  of  its 
reconmiendations  to  be  made  to  all  members  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  Maternity  Protection  Bill  in  the  Federal  Con- 
gress at  Washington  makes  an  offer  of  Federal  aid  on  a  fifty- 
fifty  basis  to  any  state  which  makes  provision  for  maternity  pro- 
tection. 
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WORKMEN  S    COMPENSATION    LAW 

Workmen's  Compensation  Laws  are  now  in  force  in  forty- 
two  states,  only  sixteen,  however,  have  provided  state  funds 
with  which  to  administer  the  law;  this  of  course  lessens  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  act.  This  legislation  is  to  the  industrial  worker 
what  the  Rehabilitation  and  Insurance  provision  of  the  Nation 
was  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  during  the  recent  world  war. 
These  laws  provide  adequate  compensation  in  case  of  injury, 
make  proper  provision  for  enforcement  of  same,  and  in  all  states 
but  six,  require  employers  to  insure  their  liability,  so  that  in- 
solvency will  not  deprive  injured  workers  of  their  just  com- 
pensation. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  of  disabled  workmen  has  been 
neglected  in  America  imtil  recently.  Aid  is  now  being  given  in 
re-educating  and  finding  employment  for  industrial  cripples  in 
a  niunber  of  states.  Urgently  needed  Federal  legislation  is  now 
pending,  and  the  co-operation  of  this  organization  is  needed  to 
help  educate  the  next  Congress  to  the  value  of  passing  such  laws. 

This  Department  of  the  General  Federation  was  created  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  aid  to  and  working  for  the  uplift  and  bet- 
terment of  conditions  surrounding  women  and  children  in  in- 
dustries and  trades.  The  above  recommendations  embody  the 
most  pressing  legislative  needs  looking  to  this  object.  Let  us 
bend  our  energies  for  the  next  few  years,  toward  accomplishing 
these  needs,  upholding  all  safe-guards  that  will  establish  na- 
tional eflfectiveness  and  social  justice.  "Safety  first,"  and 
"Health  first,"  are  pressing  requirements,  and  can  not  be  se- 
cured without  strict  administration  of  labor  laws. 

It  has  been  the  observation  of  your  Chairman  that  a  real 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  protective  legislation  for  women  in 
occupations  is  lacking.  The  public  must  be  educated  to  this 
need,  and  their  sleeping  conscience  awakened  to  the  dangers 
ahead  unless  protective  legislation  is  provided. 

And  when  such  legislation  has  been  established,  and  is  writ- 
ten into  the  laws  of  every  state,  they  should  be  sustained  by  an 
informed  public  opinion.  Appropriations  must  be  secured  from 
State  Legislatures  to  procure  sufficient  inspectors,  qualified  for 
their  work,  to  see  that  the  law  is  applied. 

When  women,  who  are  leaders  in  industrial  and  social  work, 
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are  informed  of  the  wages  paid  the  unskilled  and  semi-skilled 
workers,  and  the  number  of  women  working  in  these  industries, 
the  conditions  surrounding  women  and  children  in  employment, 
and  secure  this  information  from  a  first-hand  knowledge,  they 
will  be  able  to  separate  non-essentials  from  the  essentials,  and 
will  demand  such  corrective  legislation  as  has  been  tried  out  in 
other  sections  and  found  to  be  workable.  The  welfare  of  the 
great  masses,  both  in  industries  and  in  communities  demand  this. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY  AS  APPLIED  TO  WOMEN 
Mrs.  William  Adams  Brown,  National  Board  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

The  National  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  appreciates  the 
courtesy  of  the  General  Federation  in  permitting  one  of  its  mem- 
bers to  share  the  inspiration  of  this  convention.  We  venture  to 
hope,  Madame  President,  that  one  of  these  days  a  representative 
of  this  great  organization  may,  in  turn,  speak  from  our  platform 
at  a  national  convention  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  I  should  like  to 
say  a  special  word  of  thanks  to  the  club  women  of  Des  Moines 
and  of  Iowa  who  have  made  so  delightful  the  days  of  a  stranger  in 
their  capitol.  But  I  wish  most  of  all  to  thank  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  for  the  splendid  co-operation  which  was 
given  to  us  during  the  period  of  the  war,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  For  this  we  wish  to  make  public  and  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment. We  trust  that  it  may  prove  to  be  a  sign  and  seal  of 
closer  co-operation  still,  in  the  equally  critical  days  of  peace. 

In  the  story  of  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress'*  you  remember  that 
the  pilgrim  encountered  many  obstacles  as  he  made  his  way- 
from  the  City  of  Destruction  toward  the  Celestial  City.  Your 
speaker  has  had  a  similar  experience  in  coming  up  from  the 
Atlantic  seabord  to  this  wonderful  convention  city.  She,  too, 
has  met  with  a  lion  in  her  path.  A  pamphlet  representing  certain 
business  interests  has  been  placed  in  her  hands  and  in  yours 
also,  in  which  the  speaker  is  warned  and  very  properly  warned, 
to  be  careful  what  she  says  to  this  critical  and  well-informed 
audience  and  in  which  (and  this  is  the  important  point)  the 
question  is  raised  whether  women  who  are  not  large  employers 
and  who  have  not  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  economic  ques- 
tions are  really  able  to  form  just  opinions  on  such  a  difficult 
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question  as  that  which  we  are  to  consider  today;  the  objection 
has  much  weight.  There  are  many  aspects  of  such  a  question 
with  which  we  as  women  are  not  especially  well  qualified  to  deal. 
It  is  true  that  if  this  were  a  gathering  of  automobile  manufac- 
turers, you  would  not  listen  for  a  moment  to  one  who  had  had 
no  experience  in  making  or  in  guiding  automobiles.  But  the 
very  core  of  the  message  which  I  am  here  to  bring  you  is  just 
this.  We  are  not  discussing  machines  in  industry.  We  are 
discussing  persons  in  industry.  Since  the  race  began  women  have 
been  paying  the  price  of  persons,  women  have  been  developing 
the  values  of  persons.  The  person  is  greater  than  the  worker. 
There  are,  therefore,  aspects  of  the  industrial  problem  with  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  women  to  deal.  The  typical  woman  worker  in 
America  is  a  young  girl  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty- 
one.  Every  member  of  this  great  audience  shares  responsibility 
for  the  welfare  of  this  child  "set  in  our  midst." 

The  steps  by  which  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  reached  a  statement 
of  industrial  faith  have  been  practical  and  not  theoretical.  Amer- 
ican women  are,  as  a  rule,  practical  beings.  As  our  Secretaries 
traveled  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  aiding  to  establish  work  for 
industrial  g^rls  they  were  met  by  certain  conditions  which  threat- 
ened to  render  their  efforts  inefficient,  not  wholly  in  vain.  Of 
what  use  was  it  to  give  corrective  exercises  to  strengthen  weak 
backs  if  those  backs  were  being  constantly  overstrained  by  over- 
reaching or  over-lifting,  or  by  standing  too  continuously?  Of 
what  use  was  it  to  conduct  night  classes  for  girls  utterly  ex- 
hausted by  ten  hours'  work  in  a  dust-drenched  or  lint-saturated 
atmosphere?  Of  what  use  was  it  to  hold  up  high  moral  standards 
to  a  young  woman  whose  income  did  not  permit  her  to  live  in 
morally  clean  surroundings.  Our  swimming  pools,  our  gym- 
nasiums were  of  no  use  to  the  entirely  exhausted  person ;  even 
our  cafeterias  could  not  do  much  for  the  girl  who  could  spend 
for  a  meal,  at  most,  seven  cents. 

These  conditions  were  reported  to  our  conventions  with  the 
following  results:  In  1910,  at  a  world  convention  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  it  was  resolved  to  study  the  physical  and  social  require- 
ments of  the  industrial  woman  and  the  means  of  ameloriation 
afforded  by  law.    In  the  following  year,  1911,  the  principles  of 
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the  minimum  wage  and  of  the  fair  working  day  were  approved 
and  once  again  legislation  was  mentioned  as  the  normal  means, 
in  a  democracy  for  the  protection  of  women. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Convention  at  Cleveland  in  1919  voted 
without  a  dissenting  voice,  to  endorse  the  statement  issued  by  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  which  is 
known  as  the  "Social  Ideals  of  the  Churches."  The  "Social 
Ideals  of  the  Churches"  is  not  intended  to  be  a  finished  party 
platform.  It  is  the  basis  of  a  social  program.  It  contains  such 
words  as  these:  "We  affirm,  as  Christian  Churches,  that  an 
orderly,  constructive  democracy  in  industry  is  as  necessary  as  a 
political  democracy;  we  believe  that  the  teachings  of  Jesus  are 
those  of  essential  democracy  and  express  themselves  through 
the  co-operation  of  all  groups."  Industrial  Democracy  has  else- 
where been  defined  as  "A  coming  co-operation  of  all  persons 
in  carrying  on  the  necessary  business  of  life."  Such  co-operation 
in  the  industrial  world  can  hardly  mean  less  than  an  opportimity 
for  the  workers,  men  or  women,  to  exercise  a  direct  influence 
in  matters  which  they  understand  and  which  affect  the  condi- 
tions imder  which  they  work. 

Industrial  Democracy  is  the  third  of  the  three  primary  aspira- 
tions of  labor.  1 — An  aspiration  toward  leisure  for  all  workers, 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  perform  the  duties  of  parents  and 
citizens.  2 — An  aspiration  toward  income  for  all  workers  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  life  on  a  level  of  health  and  decency,  and,  3 — an 
aspiration  toward  such  a  relation  between  the  worker  and  the 
work  as  will  g^ve  room  for  the  expression  of  the  creative  impulse 
and  make  him  (or  her)  a  co-operating  and  responsible  fellow- 
citizen  and  not  a  mere  cog  in  a  machine.  These  three,  in 
combination,  represent  the  central  and  fundamental  aspiration 
of  labor,  the  aspiration  toward  a  fuller  human  life. 

We  have  time  for  but  a  word  as  to  the  first  two  of  these 
primary  demands.  As  to  hours,  we  will  stop  only  long  enough 
to  note  the  fact  shown  by  our  federal  statistics,  that  the  majority 
of  our  working  population  suffers  from  partial  disability  as  a 
result  of  over-fatigue.  Under  such  circumstances,  we  can  not 
be  surprised  to  find  marks  of  racial  deterioration  in  the  second 
generation.    Both  parents  are  involved  in  such  a  situation.    Child- 
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ren  need  healthy  fathers  as  well  as  healthy  mothers.  If  we  make 
a  special  plea  for  the  women  it  is  because  they  carry  a  double 
burden.  Apart  from  their  maternal  function,  it  is. true  that 
most  married  women  must  care  for  home  and  children  before 
and  after  factory  hours.  The  majority  of  working  girls  must 
at  least  do  their  own  laundry  and  mending  out  of  working  hours. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  stands  for  special  protective  legislation  . 
for  women,  not  primarily  as  women — ^but  as  members  of  the 
community.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  does  not  regard  maternity  as  the 
only  function  of  a  woman,  but  as  a  special  fimction  in  which 
she  should  be  protected  for  the  sake  of  the  commimity.  We 
do  not  stand  for  protective  and  special  leg^islation  as  something 
necessarily  permanent  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  advocate  it. 
We  say  that  at  the  present  moment  when  laboring  women  are 
generally  speaking  unorganized,  women  in  industry  need  the 
protection  of  special  laws  in  the  interest  of  the  common  good. 

On  the  subject  of  wages,  we  need  only  repeat  what  you 
have  already  heard,  that  in  every  industry  and  in  almost  every 
process  women  are  paid  less  than  men.  Yet,  according  to  official 
reports,  it  costs  more  to  maintain  a  girl  on  a  level  of  health  and 
decency,  than  to  maintain  a  man.  In  spite  of  the  enormous 
increase  of  wages  in  some  industries,  in  spite  of  the  imreasonable 
demands  under  which  we  as  individuals  often  groan,  it  remains 
a  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  our  laboring  women  are  imderpaid. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  and  most  vital  of  the  three 
primary  demands  of  labor;  the  demand  for  such  an  adjustment 
of  the  worker  to  the  work  that  he  will  feel  himself  to  be  a 
responsible  agent  in  a  process  of  value  to  humanity  and  not  a 
mere  cog  in  a  machine.  The  almost  complete  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  the  average  worker  of  the  plans,  purposes  and  charac- 
ter of  his  employer  makes  for  lack  of  interest  which,  in  turn 
produces  inefficiency.  Employers  are  adopting  the  slogan  "Tell 
the  worker,"  meaning  by  this,  arouse  his  interest,  treat  him  like 
a  rational  co-operating  person.  If  time  permitted,  we  could  lay 
before  you  in  detail,  experiments  looking  toward  industrial  democ- 
racy which  are  being  tried  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  at  this 
moment,  often  on  a  large  scale,  by  wise  and  far-seeing  employers. 
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They  realize  that  even  to  obtain  the  best  material  results,  somi 
connection  other  than  the  pay  envelope  must  be  established  be- 
tween a  human  being  and  his  work.  A  young  worker  who  re- 
cently died  in  London  used  the  phrase  "The  Strike  for  Respon- 
sibility/' The  invention  of  machinery  has  given  us  a  greater 
world — ^but  it  has  made  the  individual  worker  in  industry  a  special- 
ized and  a  smaller  man.  The  equilibrium  must  be  restored.  This 
is  one  underlying  reason  for  the  movement  toward  Industrial 
Democracy. 

What  is  our  duty  as  women,  confronted  by  this  new  human 
demand  ?  People  who  in  the  past  have  been  (to  use  the  energetic 
expression  of  a  recent  writer)  like  the  mudsill  over  which  travel- 
ers step  to  peace  and  comfort  within  a  house,  are  rising  up  with 
these  three  longings  for  time,  income  and  responsibility.  How 
shall  we  meet  them?  First  of  all  in  humility.  Let  us  recognize 
that  there  are  many  things  we  can  not  do,  many  questions  which 
employer  and  employed  will  solve  without  our  aid.  But  in  Amer- 
ica, wise  policies  and  progressive  legislation  can  be  encouraged 
and  sustained  by  an  enlightened  and  sympathetic  public  opinion. 
This  great  gathering  represents  an  incalculable  force  in  the  devel- 
opment of  an  opinion  which  will  support  the  humane  and  pro- 
gressive employer,  which  will  encourage  the  sort  of  legislation 
which  makes  both  for  stability  and  progress.  In  preparation 
for  our  political  function  we  must  train  and  discipline  our  intel- 
lects by  attention  to  the  smallest  facts.  We  must  hear  both  sides. 
We  must  keep  open  and  impartial  minds.  But  we  must  not  neg- 
lect the  discipline  of  the  spirit.  We  should  strengthen  and  cherish 
in  our  own  hearts  the  ancient  Christian  virtues  of  faith — of  love 
and  of  hope.  As  women  of  faith,  we  must  believe  that  this  age 
will  solve  the  problem  of  the  distribution  and  production  of 
wealth  just  as  the  age  of  science  and  the  age  of  art  have  solved 
their  problems;  as  women  who  love,  we  must  not  shrink  from 
paying  the  price  of  human  progress;  as  women  who  hope,  we 
must  believe  that  when  the  teachings  of  Jesus  as  to  brotherhood 
and  the  supreme  value  of  personality  are  applied  practically  in 
every  region  of  human  life,  we  shall  see  the  coming  of  the  true 
democracy,  social,  political  industrial,  and  we  shall  enter  with  a 
joy  never  known  before  into  the  abundant  life  of  the  whole. 
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REPORT   OF   PUBLIC   HEALTH   DEPARTMENT 
Mrs.  Elmer  Blair,  Chairman 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  that,  based  on 
the  facts  collected  by  this  Department,  the  Public  Health  outlook 
seems  most  encouraging.  Health  conditions  throughout  the 
country  appear  generally  to  be  better  than  before  the  war.  Last 
year  was  a  record-breaking  period  for  low  mortality  rates,  and 
the  prospect  so  far  as  developed  for  the  present  year  are  in  no 
wise  discouraging. 

It  is  conceded  by  the  best  informed  Public  Health  experts 
that  this  very  desirable  situation  is  the  direct  outcome  of  the 
campaign  of  Public  Health  education  that  has  been  prosecuted 
through  various  governmental  and  private  agencies,  which  war 
conditions  greatly  stimulated.  Spurred  by  the  military  necessity 
of  self-preservation,  a  propaganda  was  inaugurated  that  prob- 
ably would  not  have  reached  its  present  proportions  in  a  decade 
of  purely  peace-time  agitation;  and  the  results  have  been  so 
important  and  so  far-reaching  that  happily  there  now  seems  to 
be  little  danger  of  a  lapse  into  the  comparative  indifference  to 
and  apathy  towards  vital  Public  Health  problems  that  existed 
in  the  pre-war  days.  In  particular,  this  educational  campaign 
has  instilled  permanently,  it  would  seem,  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  a  realization  of  the  true  relation  of  the  Public  Health  to 
the  progress  of  our  civilization,  and  has  shed  light  upon  many  a 
dark  subject  whose  thorough  understanding  was  the  only  hope 
of  a  national  application  of  the  ideal  that  to  be  and  to  do  our 
best  we  must,  within  human  limitations,  possess  "a  sound  mind 
in  a  sound  body." 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  also,  that  the  trend  of  opinion  among 
Public  Health  workers,  and  I  think  I  may  say  the  general  public, 
is  away  from  ideals  of  false  modesty,  and  mistaken  morals,  and 
a  double  standard  of  sex  conditions,  in  many  vital  fields  of 
hygiene  which  formerly  were  regarded,  especially  by  women,  as 
*'taboo,"  and  that  we  are  rapidly  approaching  an  era  when  both 
men  and  women  may  meet  and  discuss  any  Public  Health  situa- 
tion from  its  scientific  angle  without  emulating  the  ostrich,  with 
its  head  in  the  sand,  on  the  one  hand,  or  be  "virtuously"  shocked 
by  the  truth,  fairly  and  courageously  told,  on  the  other  hand. 
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As  women,  I  hold  that  we  may  be  devoutly  thankful  that  the 
age  when  it  was  accounted  a  virtue  to  be  "old-fashioned"  to  the 
extent  of  shutting  all  the  windows  of  our  minds  to  the  sunlight 
of  truth,  has  passed  into  history  as  completely  jpd  as  perma- 
nently as  the  crinoline  period  of  our  grandmothers. 

CHILD  HYGIENE 

"Save  the  children !"  is  a  cry  that  is  ever  coming  from  our 
Mecedonia.  We  have  never,  thank  God,  allowed  it  to  fall  upon 
dull  ears.  Many  times  we  have  had  to  face  appalling  conditions. 
Right  here  in  our  own  glorious  United  States,  during  the  biennial 
period  now  closing,  we  have  had  to  meet  and  deal  with  the  stub- 
bom  fact  that  three  hundred  thousand  children  were  being  need- 
lessly sacrificed  every  year.  We  attacked  that  situation  with  a 
nation-wide  campaign,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Federal  Chil- 
dren's Bureau.  We  set  a  definite  goal  of  one  hundred  thousand 
child  lives  in  a  given  year.  The  visible  machinery  of  the  move- 
ment was  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  but  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Qubs  supplied  a  large  proportion  of  the 
workers  and  the  spirit  that  carriied  it  to  success.  That  campaign 
is  closed,  but  the  work  is  not  done.  It  is  going  on,  and  will  not 
stop.  It  proved  to  be  of  the  greatest  educational  value.  The 
weighing  and  measuring  tests  applied  to  babies  provided  an 
admirable  survey  that  has  opened  up  a  big  field  for  follow-up 
work.  It  demonstrated  the  great  need  of  national  legislation  for 
public  protection  of  maternity  and  infancy  and  providing  a 
method  of  practical  cooperation  between  the  federal  government 
and  that  of  the  several  states.  Your  chairman  issued  a  call  to 
her  workers  for  active  cooperation  for  such  legislation.  The 
response  was  prompt,  general  and  gratifying.  It  enabled  the 
General  Federation  to  become  a  measurable  factor  in  the  senti- 
ment which  crystallized  in  a  bill  introduced  in  the  United  States 
Senate  by  Mr.  Sheppard,  in  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress  (known  as 
Senate  No.  3259),  which,  if  enacted  into  law,  as  at  this  writing 
seems  probable,  will  put  this  great  problem  in  the  way  of  prac- 
tical solution. 

The  war  taught  us  to  think  and  talk  in  terms  of  millions  of 
people  and  billions  of  treasure ;  but  we  cannot  yet  fully  compre- 
hend when  we  learn  that  six  millions  of  school  children  are  under- 
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weight  in  our  own  land,  and  that  underweight  is  a  pretty  sure 
indication  of  undernourishment,  mahiutrition.  It  is  estimated 
that  three  out  of  every  four  school  children  in  the  United  States 
are  suffering  from  some  physical  defect  that  might  be  prevented 
or  corrected.  Two  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand,  21  per  cent, 
of  the  children  in  the  New  York  City  schools  are  victims  of 
undernourishment,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Health. 

What  can  we  do  to  give  each  child  a  fair  chance  for  health  ? 
Through  the  Child  Health  Organization,  which  has  undertaken 
a  nation-wide  campaign  to  raise  the  health  standard  of  the 
American  school  child,  we  can  find  one  way  (and  a  very  impor- 
tant way)  to  do  our  part.  The  organization's  literature  has  been 
sent  to  every  state  public  health  chairman.  State  Federation  pres- 
ident and  General  Federation  director.  The  state  public  health 
chairmen  have  been  specially  urged  to  pass  the  word  along  td 
all  their  clubs  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  so  deeply 
impressed  with  the  need  of  raising  the  health  standards  of  school 
children  that  he  asked  the  Child  Health  Organization  to  take 
charge  of  a  special  division  of  school  hygiene  within  the  bureau 
of  education  of  his  department,  and  appointed  Miss  Sally  Lucas 
Jean,  of  New  York  City,  who  is  the  Field  Secretary  of  the  orgfan- 
ization  and  a  specialist  in  health  education,  to  take  charge  of  it. 
A  letter  was  sent  out  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  every 
state  superintendent  of  schools  announcing  that  a  "class  room 
weight  record"  and  other  material  for  use  in  schools  would  be 
sent  free  of  charge  to  every  teacher  in  the  United  States  on  appli- 
cation therefor  by  the  superintendent.  Your  chairman  and  the 
Chairman  of  Child  Hygiene,  Dr.  Lenna  L.  Meanes,  supplemented 
this  announcement  with  a  letter  to  the  state  public  health  chair- 
men, urging  them  to  get  in  touch  with  all  the  clubs  in  their  respec- 
tive states,  advising  that  they  see  to  it  that  the  necessary  initiative 
is  taken  by  the  state  superintendent. 

What  have  been  the  results  of  this  movement  ?  Many  states, 
especially  in  large  centers  of  population  like  Chicago,  Kansas 
City  and  Milwaukee,  have  adopted  the  Child  Health  Organization 
program  in  full.  New  York  City  has  adot)ted  many  of  its  fea- 
tures, such  as  providing  weighing  scales  among  the  regular  school 
supplies,  establishing  "Health  Day"  celebrations,  where  teachers 
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weigh  and  measure  the  children,  inaugurating  the  hot  school  lunch, 
etc.  A  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  group  of  women  made  an 
experiment  in  one  school,  where  children  were  weighed  and 
measured  and  the  underweights  given  a  daily  hot  school  lunch 
and  appropriate  health  education,  with  surprisingly  beneficial 
results.  Thousands  of  schools  in  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union 
are  now  supplied  with  this  teaching  material,  and  the  widespread 
interest  on  the  part  of  school  principals  and  teachers  is  proved 
by  the  thousands  of  letters  they  have  written  concerning  it. 

This  department  can  fairly  claim  a  share  in  promoting  this 
program.  We  have  reached  out  through  our  State  Federation 
Public  Health  Chairmen  to  every  part  of  the  country,  and  every- 
where our  influence  has  been  felt,  and  often  definitely  traced,  in 
the  formation  of  the  public  opinion  that  has  resulted  not  only  in 
action  along  these  lines  but  in  valuable  cooperation  with  the 
state  and  city  health  authorities  generally,  and  more  particularly 
in  their  efforts  to  establish  and  maintain  infant  welfare  stations, 
"little  mothers'  "  leagues,  health  centers,  etc. 

ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS 

Our  Anti-Tuberculosis  work  has  also  been  largely  carried 
on  with  the  school  children.  Tuberculosis  is  a  children's  disease 
in  that  it  is  estimated  by  our  experts  that  when  manifested  in 
middle  life  it  was  doubtless  contracted  in  childhood  and  lay  dor- 
mant until  a  time  when  lowered  vitality  and  consequent  lessening 
of  resistance  brought  it  to  activity.  Hence,  the  campaign  for  the 
health  of  school  children  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion, under  whose  banner  we  have  been  marching,  is  most  timely. 

A  state  president  recently  asked  your  chairman:  "Must  we 
have  the  subject  of  tuberculosis  presented  in  our  programs  for 
the  coming  club  year?  It  is  so  harrowing,  and  we  have  had  it 
so  long !''  Well,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  facts  that  confront  us 
and  then  decide  whether  it  is  worth  while. 

The  number  of  men  rejected  by  the  local  draft  boards  on 
account  of  tuberculosis  (not  including  the  so-called  first  draft, 
for  which  no  separate  record  of  rejections  for  tuberculosis  was 
kept)  totals  nearly  sixty-two  thousand.  The  significance  of  this 
situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  these  rejected  men  went  back  to 
their  civil  lives  carrying  with  them  the  dangers  of  contagion 
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incident  to  advanced  cases,  for  it  is  true  that  in  many  commu- 
nities only  the  advanced  cases  were  recognized  by  the  draft  phy- 
sicians, incipient  cases  being  passed  on  to  the  camp  surgeons. 
How  many  of  these  cases  were* found  at  the  camps  and  rejected? 
Approximately  fifteen  thousand.  Add  to  these  numbers  the  fifty- 
fiv^  hundred  discharged  tuberculous  soldiers  and  we  have  a  con- 
dition that  should  arrest  our  attention  and  command  our  heartiest 
support  of  this  national  program. 

Now,  in  a  word,  what  is  the  plan?  It  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  Child  Health  Organization — ^the  teaching  of  health  habits 
to  school  children — and  a  remarkable  fact,  to  my  mind,  is  that 
there  is  no  conflict  between  them.  The  weighing  and  measuring 
charts  of  the  Child  Health  Organization  are  supplied  to  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association.  Splendid  cooperation!  The 
aim  of  the  association  is  to  enroll  school  children  in  its  "Modern 
Health  Crusade."  More  than  three  million  American  school 
children  from  6  to  16  years  of  age  have  qualified  as  crusaders 
through  the  official  "Health  Chores"  (such  as  "I  washed  my 
hands  before  each  meal."  "I  took  ten  or  more  slow,  deep  breaths 
of  fresh  air  today."  "I  was  in  bed  ten  hours  or  more  Isgst  night, 
and  kept  my  windows  open,"  etc.)  for  two  weeks  before  becom- 
ing full-fledged  Crusaders.  The  movement  is  endorsed  by  many 
governors,  health  boards,  college  presidents,  and  state,  county 
and  city  superintendents  of  schools.  Through  its  Chairman  of 
Anti-Tuberculosis,  Mrs.  K.  R.  J.  Edholm,  this  department  has 
been  active  in  this  campaign. 

No  Red  Cross  seals  were  sold  in  1918,  but  instead  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  appropriated  $2,500,000  for  tuberculosis  work. 
In  1919  the  sale  of  seals  was  resumed,  and  our  clubs  were  active 
in  their  distribution  as  heretofore,  but  data  is  not  at  hand  on 
which  to  base  a  definite  report  of  the  results. 

SOCIAL  HYGIENE 

The  aggressive  Social  Hygiene  campaign  instituted  in  the 
army  and  navy  by  the  United  States  government  was  broadened 
during  the  war  to  include  the  communities  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  camps  and  cantonments.  As  a  result,  a  nation-wide  inter- 
est in  the  subject  was  awakened,  such  as  had  never  before  seemed 
possible  to  arouse.    Nor  did  this  active  work  end  with  the  sign- 
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ing  of  the  armistice.  As  soon  as  the  military  authorities  gave  up 
their  management  of  this  campaign  of  education,  the  state  boards 
of  health,  operating  under  the  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene 
Board  of  the  Federal  Government,  opened  their  Bureaus  of  Ven- 
ereal Disease  and  continued  to  enlighten  the  public  as  to  the 
prevalence  of  venereal  disease  and  the  best  methods  of  its  pre- 
vention. 

In  all  of  this  work  the  CJeneral  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs, 
through  its  members  everywhere,  and  through  the  Social  Hygiene 
Division  of  this  department,  under  the  guidance  of  its  Chairman 
of  Social  Hygiene,  Mrs.  Woodallen  Chapman,  has  had  an  active 
and  important  part.  Wherever  it  was  desired  to  call  together 
an  audience  to  listen  to  a  speaker  sent  out  by  the  government,  it 
was  the  women  who  were  enlisted  to  arouse  the  community  and 
assemble  the  hearers.  Innumerable  meetings  have  been  held  as 
the  outcome  of  faithful  work  of  the  rank  and  file  of  our  organ- 
ization, which  cannot  be  reported  because  no  record  of  them  was 
kept.  Where  public  opinion  was  needed  for  the  enforcing  of 
laws,  or  the  enactment  of  new  legislation,  there,  too,  the  work 
of  our  women  was  found  invaluable. 

About  all  that  can  be  reported  in  definite  form  is  the  pro- 
portionately small  amount  of  work  done  personally  by  the  Chair- 
man of  Social  Hygiene,  who  was  privileged  to  serve  not  only 
in  her  capacity  as  an  officer  of  this  department  but  also  under 
the  Commission  of  Training  Camp  Activities  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment as  one  of  its  lecturers  in  the  communities  during  the  war. 
In  this  dual  capacity  she  delivered  360  lectures  and  reached  more 
than  50,000  people. 

Realizing  that  it  is  often  difficult  for  local  clubs  to  find 
speakers  capable  of  discussing  wisely  and  practically  these  some- 
what technical  matters,  and  desiring  to  have  them  properly  pre- 
sented to  club  women  in  rural  sections  as  well  as  in  the  cities, 
your  chairman  requested  Mrs.  Chapman  to  prepar-e  a  lecture  on 
the  subject  that  would  serve  as  a  standard  and  might  be  read 
by  a  club  member.  In  response  she  prepared  an  exceedingly 
clear,  non-technical  and  interesting  paper,  a  copy  of  which, 
together  with  a  list  of  questions  designed  to  bring  out  salient 
points  and  a  bibliography,  have  been  sent  free  of  charge  to  all 
State  Public  Health  Chairmen,  with  the  object  of  having  them 
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notify  their  clubs  that  the  lecture  could  be  procured  from  this 
department  at  a  nominal  sum,  to  help  cover  cost.  The  resultant 
calls  for  the  lecture  show  that  it  was  used  extensively  in  the 
majority  of  the  states.  Two  other  pamphlets  prepared  by  Mrs. 
Chapman— "Your  Country  Needs  You"  and  "The  Nation's  Call 
to  Young  Men" — were  distributed  by  the  War  Department  and 
are  now  being  used  by  various  state  departments  of  health.  Her 
articles  have  also  appeared  in  many  magazines. 

ADULT   HYGIENE 

For  the  past  three  years  we  have  been  trying  to  interest  the 
workers  of  the  Federation  in  the  need  of  periodic  medical  exam- 
ination. More  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  large  industrial  and 
commercial  concerns  (such  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and 
the  Guarantee  Trust  Company  of  New  York)  have  required  this 
service  for  their  employees,  and  many  business  men  have  found 
it  to  their  great  advantage  to  give  their  bodies  at  least  the  same 
watchful  care  they  do  their  automobiles. 

Do  you  know  that  the  degenerative  diseases  of  adult  life — 
the  "wear  and  tear"  diseases — ^have  practically  doubled  in  the 
last  thirty  years?  Do  you  know  that  the  death  rate  at  40  is 
nearly  treble  what  it  is  at  20  years  of  age?  We  have  been  some- 
what nonplussed — ^but  never  discouraged — when  we  were  unable 
to  get  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  at  our  Biennials  to  consent 
to  even  present  a  resolution  for  this  most  sensible  care  for  adult 
life.  Led  by  our  indomitable  Chairman  of  Adult  Hygiene,  Dr. 
Ellen  B.  Smith,  we  have  persisted  in  pressing  home  the  truth. 
Now  all  is  changed.  The  war  has  opened  our  blind  eyes  to  this 
g^eat  need  also,  and  the  women  who  have  had  such  a  large  part 
in  the  work  incident  to  the  world  conflict  have  learned  from  the 
example  set  by  our  government  in  seeing  that  its  workers  had 
proper,  regular  outdoor  exercise,  as  well  as  from  their  own  per-^ 
sonal  experiences,  that  in  order  to  be  fit  and  keep  fit  for  life's 
most  worthy  and  interesting  duties,  they  must  pve  thoughtful 
care  and  systematic  supervision  to  those  wonderful  and  fearful 
instnmients  of  God — our  bodies. 

As  this  report  is  being  sent  to  the  printer,  the  sad  news  is 
brought  to  your  Chairman  that  Doctor  Smith  was  struck  down 
by  an  automobile  and  instantly  killed  while  upon  an  errand  of 
mercy  in  her  home  town  of  Salem,  New  Jersey. 
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The  Federation  and  this  department  thus  lose  one  of  their 
most  faithful  and  valuable  workers,  and  your  Chairman  a  friend 
whose  own  peculiar  place  can  never  be  filled.  She  died  as  she 
had  lived — in  harness,  intent  upon  helping  others. 

PUDUC  HEALTH   NURSING 

In  all  the  foregoing  work,  the  public  health  nurse  has 
played  an  important  part.  Public  Health  Nursing  was  one  of 
the  really  big  pieces  of  war  work  and  is  now  one  of  the  basic 
tasks  of  reconstruction.  The  influenza  epidemics  might  have 
been  checked  more  quickly  than  they  were  had  there  been  enough 
public  health  nurses  to  keep  the  community  health  up  to  par  and 
to  educate  the  people  in  recognition  and  treatment  of  the  disease. 

The  average  graduate  nurse  requires  special  training  to  fit 
her  to  undertake  a  position  of  responsibility  in  public  health  work. 
We  need  scholarships  to  help  get  women  trained  to  fill  the  hun- 
dreds of  positions  that  are  awaiting  them.  The  Chairman  of  our 
Division  of  Public  Health  Nursing,  Miss  Ella  Phillips  Crandall, 
R.  N.,  is  asking  that  each  state  appoint  a  sub-chairman  of  Public 
Health  Nursing  (under  the  State  Chairman  of  Public  Health) 
and  endeavor  to  provide  for  at  least  three  public  health  nursing 
scholarships. 

During  the  past  year  the  Public  Health  Nursing  Division 
has  directed  special  effort  towards  securing  the  interest  of  wom- 
en's clubs  in  behalf  of  the  passage  of  laws  to  authorize  the  expen- 
diture of  public  funds  for  the  employment  of  public  health  nurses 
and  in  behalf  of  the  establishment  of  definite  organization  for 
public  health  nursing  service  within  state  departments  of  health, 
under  direction  of  qualified  public  health  nurses,  wherever  and 
whenever  feasible.  Letters  on  this  subject  have  been  sent  to  all 
State  Chairmen  of  Public  Health,  State  Chairmen  of  Legislation 
and  other  appropriate  Federation  functionaries.  Responses  have 
come  in  from  twenty-one  states  (in  some  instances  from  more 
than  one  agency)  favoring  our  recommendations. 

Circular  letters  have  been  mailed  to  the  local  clubs  of 
twenty-one  states  asking  for  their  cooperation  in  legislative  activ- 
ity in  the  effort  to  recruit  more  public  health  nurses  and  to  secure 
a  larger  non-professional  membership  in  the  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Public  Health  Nursing.    Lists  of  local  clubs  in  thirteen 
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other  states  are  available,  and  similar  letters  will  shortly  be  sent 
to  them.  Responses  to  both  these  appeals  have  been  cordial,  and 
representative  of  all  parts  of  the  country,  though  not  all  states. 
Especial  interest  in  Public  Health  Nursing  seems  to  have  been 
manifested  in  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Montana,  Minnesota,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  North  Dakota. 

Although  only  ten  states  have  yet  appointed  sub-committees 
on  Public  Health  Nursing,  the  foregoing  is  ample  evidence  that 
the  women  of  the  General  Federation  are  sensible  of  the  new 
valuation  which  the  war,  and  more  particularly  the  influenza  epi- 
demics, have  placed  upon  this  work  as  a  community  service,  and 
the  importance  of  maintaining  safe  standards  of  work  and  work- 
ers through  correct  official  regulation.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized  that  action  in  this  direction  should  be  taken  only  after 
thorough  understanding  with  state  departments  of  health. 

One  interesting  expression  of  local  interest  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  twenty-eight  clubs  have  become  associate  members  of 
the  National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing,  of  which 
Miss  Crandall  is  the  Executive  Secretary. 

GENERAL 

The  Des  Moines  biennial  convention  marks  the  conclusion 
of  six  years  of  service  (throughout  three  executive  administra- 
tions) of  your  Chairman  of  the  Public  Health  Department. 
These  have  been  years  of  experience  that  probably  will  never  be 
duplicated,  at  least  that  we  all  fervently  wish  will  never  be  dupli- 
cated with  their  terrible  toll  of  a  world  war.  Yet  they  have  not 
been'without  their  benefits,  and  these  should  be  wisely  capitalized 
for  the  future.  They  have  developed  elements  of  both  strength 
and  weakness  in  our  organization.  Our  strength  has  come 
mainly  from  the  unselfish  loyalty  of  experienced  workers.  Our 
weaknesses  have  been  largely  chargeable  to  faulty  methods  of 
functioning,  especially  through  contact  with  the  ultimate  local 
workers.  This  in  very  many  instances  has  been  brought  about 
by  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  state  chairmen.  It  has  often 
happened  that  no  sooner  had  plans  been  formulated  by  this  de- 
partment and  progressed  to  practical  working  conditions  in  many 
states,  than  the  exigencies  of  State  Federation  elections  and 
resultant  appointments  have  deprived  the  General  Federation  of 
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trained  workers,  when  important  matters  must  await  the  retrain- 
ing of  new  incumbents,  who,  however  zealous  and  capable,  must 
necessarily  acquire  experience  in  office  before  they  can  equal 
in  efficiency  those  whom  they  succeeded. 

THE    CO-OPERATIVE     MOVEMENT    OF    THE     NA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATION  OF  WOMEN  FOR  THE 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  HEALTH  AMONG 
WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 
Mrs.  Phillip  North  Moore,  Second  Vice  President, 
Woman's  Foundation  for  Health 
Honorary  President  G.  F.  W.  C. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  merits  our 
appreciation  and  closest  co-operation  in  the  remarkable  ini- 
tiative opened  a  year  ago  to  emphasize  the  health  of  a 
Nation; — not  the  cure  of  diseases  already  before  the  Ameri- 
can people,  so  well  cared  for  by  certain  foundations,  with 
immense  financial  backing — ^but  the  prevention  of  disease  and 
the  establishment  of  health  as  a  normal  condition. 

The  call  to  the  women  of  all  nations  from  the  War  Work  • 
Council  was  to  consider  "Ways  in  which  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  women   may  be   improved  and   their  ignorance   and 
immaturity  of  attitude  toward  sex  and  emotional  health  may 
be  eliminated." 

To  this  end,  women  physicians  from  all  over  the  world 
were  invited  to  come  to  the  United  States  in  conference,  Di 
Katherine  B.  Davis  being  commissioned  to  give  the  invita- 
tion in  person.  There  were  present  women  physicians  rep- 
resenting 14  countries,  from  Europe,  China,  Japan  and  South 
America,  with  a  constant  attendance  of  women  physicians 
from  the  United  States. 

The  findings  committee  was  divided  into  three  sections 
to  consider  respectively  questions  connected  with  physical 
health,  with  psychology  and  with  legislative  measures.  It 
was  the  intention  that  resolutions  brought  before  the  confer- 
ence for  approval  should  represent  the  committee's  interpre- 
tation of  the  consensus  of  the  conference  as  shown  in  its 
discussions,  and  subjects  which  had  not  been  adequately  dis- 
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cussed  in  the  meetings  were,  therefore,  ruled  out.  The 
psychological  section  brought  in  no  report,  because  when 
they  came  together  they  found  that  while  they  had  *'a  great 
deal  in  common  as  friends,"  as  psychologists  they  were  '*able 
to  agree  only  on  platitudes." 

The  resolutions  as  finally  adopted  represent  no  mere 
formal  assent,  carelessly  accorded.  Each  statement  was  ex- 
amined conscientiously  by  the  body  of  voters,  and  many  of 
them  as  finally  adopted  were  very  different  in  form  from  the 
committee's  original  proposal.  It  was  necessary  to  find  the 
common  ground  on  which  Americans  and  Europeans  and 
Orientals  and  South  Americans  could  agree.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  keep  within  the  limits  of  what  a  group  of  women 
physicians  could  suitably  pronounce  upon.  It  was  necessary 
finally,  to  get  the  thought  expressed  with  sufficient  clarity 
and  precision  to  satisfy  the  representatives  of  the  Latin 
countries  and  Great  Britain,  and  in  this  respect  the  foreign 
delegates  gave  the  easy-going  Americans  a  valuable  course 
of  instruction.  No  little  credit  for  the  outcome  belongs  to 
the  unwearied  skill  of  the  interpreter,  who  was  quick  to  seize 
the  essential  thought  of  every  speaker  and  to  make  it  com- 
prehensible to  the  conference. 

The  most  frequent  occurrence  throughout  t4ie  day,  was 
a  request  from  one  of  the  French  women  for  "des  eclairecisse- 
ments"  on  the  exact  meaning  of  an  ambiguous  phrase,  or  for 
an  explanation  of  the  **portee"  (range  and  bearing)  of  a 
vague  declaration. 

The  guests  realized  the  immense  possibilities  of  organ- 
ized womanhood  in  this  country.  I  have  frequently  heard 
them  emphasize  their  interest  in  this  fact;  that  no  other 
country  has  the  mass  of  women  back  of  them  for  the  con- 
sideration of  every  possible  subject. 

The  machine  created  during  the  war,  of  greatest  poten- 
tail  efficiency,  amazed  them  with  its  numbers  and  results. 
Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  see  the  wheels  go  around 
realized  that  a  power  was  lost,  or  dissipated  or  turned  into 
other  channels,   upon   being  disbanded. 

One  of  the  great  results  of  those  efforts  pertained  to  the 
health  and  morality  of  the  camps,  not  only  of  the  boys  but 
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of  the  girls.  We  realized  that  sound  health  tended  toward 
morality.  Sometimes  with  lack  of  training  this  vitality  was 
given  an  outlet  in  undesired  directions.  It  was  in  this  way, 
at  this  time,  the  women's  organizations,  and  peculiarly  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  came  to  the  rescue  of  our  ideals. 

The  practical  work  was  lessened;  the  follow-up  work, 
education,  research  and  health,  was  ours  to  consider.  The 
time  was  ripe  to  ask  the  women's  organizations  to  stand 
back  of  an  educational  program  for  the  study  and  possible 
solution  of  the  health  problems  before  women  and  children; 
in  fact,  the  co-operative  group,  brought  into  conference  dur- 
ing the  last  weeks  of  the  main  discussion,  to  assist  in  carry- 
ing out  the  findings  of  the  physicians,  came  forward  as  a  unit 
to  devise  some  machinery  through  which  the  program  adopted 
might  be  furthered  in  the  U.  S. 

There  were  delegates  from  fourteen  organizations  re- 
sponding to  the  invitation.  The  General  Chairman,  Mrs.  Speer, 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  opened  the  conference,  but,  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  other  calls,  turned  over  the  conduct  of  these  meetings 
to  myself,  and  it  is  doubtless  on  account  of  such  chairmanship 
that  our  very  able'  representative  of  the  General  Federation  has 
asked  me  to  represent  her  today. 

A  plan  of  co-operation  was  devised  whereby  these  four- 
teen organizations  of  nation-wide  scope,  and  other  national 
organizations  that  may  wish  to  come  into  the  movement  in 
the  future,  are  organized  for  promoting  the  findings. 

No  new  organization  is  created ;  simply  a  set  of  rules  has 
been  adopted  providing  for  a  form  of  Association  among  those 
organizations  which  have  a  natural  interest  in  the  health  of 
women. 

I  should  like  at  once  to  give  some  few  points  from  the 
By-Laws : 

1.  This  co-operative  effort  of  National  Organizations 
shall  be  known  as  the  Women's  Foundation  for  Health. 

2.  The  purpose  of  this  co-operative  group  is  to  carry  to 
the  highest  efficiency  the  health  work  of  the  country,  and  to 
this  end  the  organizations  interested  will  lend  their  com- 
bined effort,  nationally  and  locally,  that  there  may  be  the 
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minimum  of  overlapping  and  the  maximum  of  result  in  the 
promotion  of  the  program. 

3.  There  shall  be  a  House  of  Delegates  consisting  of  five 
official  delegates  from  each  organization,  the  president  and 
four  others,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the  "corresponding  mem- 
ber", who  shall  be  responsible  for  the  formulation  of  prin- 
ciples of  operation.  They  shall  entrust  to  a  Board  of  Trus- 
tees the  authority  to  fulfill  and  care  for  the  detailed  prepara- 
tion and  promotion  of  the  program  within  the  line  of 
principles  adopted  by  the  House  of  Delegates. 

4.  The  Trustees  shall  organize  the  Technical  Com- 
mittees. 

5.  A  statement  regarding  the  principles  was  drawn  up 
and  presented  to  all  the  organizations. 

1.  That  health  should  be  emphasized  as  a  positive 
part  of  life  and  not  only  as  a  fight  against  disease. 

2.  That  there  shall  be  a  frank  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  emotional  health  as  well  as  of  so-called 
physical  health  in  the  education  of  the  boy  and  girl. 

3.  That  scientific  data  on  these  matters  have  now 
reached  a  point  where  they  are  available  for  lay  as  well 
as  professional  use. 

4.  That  a  receptive  attitude  toward  these  princi- 
ples is  needed  on  the  part  of  lay  women  in  order  that 
scientific  knowledge  may  be  widely  spread. 

5.  That  the  co-operative  effort  of  all  women  is 
needed  not  only  to  carry  out  a  sufficiently  far-reaching 
educational  program  but  also  to  open  up  opportunities 
by  means  of  which  these  principles  may  become  the 
practical  working  basis  of  every  day  life. 

The  various  monthly  meetings  of  the  Trustees,  from 
January  to  May,  inclusive,  have  resulted  in  definite  action : 

1.  The  length  of  terms  of  the  nine  trustees  was  decided 
by  ballot,  three  for  one  year,  three  for  two  years,  three  for 
three  years. 

2.  The  budget  for  one  year  for  salaries,  printing  and 
surveys  was  tentatively  decided,  the  localities  where  health 
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centers  were  established  to  assume  all  financial  responsibility 
and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  offering  desk  and  room  for  the  Executive 
Secretary. 

3.  Dr.  Josephine  H.  Kenyon  was  named  Executive  Sec- 
retary and  Dr.  Kristine  Mann,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

4.  The  technical  committee  to  establish  health  centers, 
reported  in  March  and  will  be  given  in  detail  later. 

5.  The  Foundation  voted  to  consider  the  activities  of  the 
Children's  Bureau,  and  resolutions  approving  the  bills,  "Fed- 
eral Aid  in  the  protection  of  Infancy  and  Maternity,*'  intro- 
duced in  both  Senate  and  House,  were  approved  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  organizations,  with  the  oflFer  of  assistance 
when  time  and  place  seemed  effective. 

6.  The  resignation  of  Mrs.  Schwartz  as  Secretary  of 
the  House  of  Delegates,  and  the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Wm.  F. 
Dummer,  of  Chicago,  as  Secretary. 

TECHNICAL    COMMITTEES 

The  Board  of  Trustees  was  authorized  to  organize  the  nec- 
essary technical  committees,  the  following  five  being  suggested 
and  approved: 

1.  Committee  on  Health  and  Sex  Education. 

2.  Committee  on  Conditions  of  Living. 

3.  Committee  on  Opportunities  for  Health  Development. 

4.  Committee  on  Industrial  Conditions. 

5.  Committee  on  Legislation. 

These  committees  were  to  be  composed  of.  five  members  each, 
to  be  selected  because  of  their  professional  or  technical  knowl- 
edge upon  the  subject  named ;  they  were  to  be  selected  from  a 
scientific  standpoint  and  from  those  having  a  special  contribution 
to  make. 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  work,  a  research  side  and  a  pro- 
motion side,  and  a  committee  may  be  discontinued  upon  com- 
pletion of  a  given  piece  of  work. 

The  first  technical  committee  appointed,  to  outline  a  program 
of  health  education  for  women  and  girls  in  city  and  rural  com- 
munities, was  as  follows: 
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Dr.  Josephine  H.  Kenyon,  ex-officio. 
Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter,  Philadelphia,  Chairman. 
Dr.  L.  L.  Meanes,  Des  Moines. 
Dr.  Caroline  Croasdale,  Albany. 
Miss  Jessie  Taft,  Philadelphia. 
Miss  Estella  Bertine,  New  York. 

This  Committee  outlined  in  exhaustive  detail  recommenda- 
tions as  follows: 

1.  The  experiment  shall  be  divided  into  two  phases  of  equal 
importance,  one  adapted  to  the  needs  of  women  and  girls  of  the 
city,  the  other  of  the  country. 

2.  The  duration  of  the  experiment  shall  be  not  less  than 
three  years,  preceded  and  accompanied  by  systematic,  logical  and 
nation-wide  publicity. 

3.  The  experiment  now  being  conducted  by  the  Board  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  New  York  City  shall  be  considered  as  an 
"Ideal  Plan,"  to  be  adopted  by  the  Foundation. 

The  Committee  presented  the  necessary  qualifications  of  the 
city,  the  location  in  a  given  city  and  the  scope  of  the  plan.  For 
the  first  year  this  Health  Unit  should  be  sustained  financially  by 
the  Foundation  or  by  interested  individuals. 

The  Committee  also  presented  the  personnel  of  the  organiza- 
tion, the  equipment  and  the  method  of  operation,  with  a  choice 
of  cities  considered  because  of  size,  industrial  population,  finan- 
cial resources,  presence  of  hospital  facilities,  medical  schools, 
social  agencies  and  strong,  organized  groups  of  women. 

It  was  deemed  desirable  that  at  least  one  center  should  be 
conducted  with  the  twofold  purpose  of  training  workers  for 
service  elsewhere  and  for  promoting  the  health  of  women  and 
girls  in  a  given  community. 

It  was  decided  to  open  the  first  Health  Center  in  Qeveland ; 
and  the  health  experiment  station  at  43  East  Twenty-second 
Street,  New  York  City,  be  taken  over  by  the  Foundation  July  1st. 

It  was  also  decided  to  put  on  a  demonstration  of  the  health 
work  in  Des  Moines  at  the  time  of  the  Biennial  Meeting  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs,  using  the  personnel  of 
th<  Bureau  of  Social  Education  for  that  purpose. 

Dr.  L.  L.  Meanes  was  placed  in  charge. 

The  need  for  a  systematic  program  of  education  for  all  the 
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women  of  the  country  as  to  the  importance  of  this  new  concep- 
tion of  health  is  great,  as  is  also  the  development  of  the  sense  of 
moral  and  financial  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  influential 
women  in  every  community. 

The  Technical  Committee  ends  its  first  tentative  report  with 
the  earnest  desire  that  the  Foimdation  be  a  place  where  increas- 
ingly large  numbers  of  so-called  normal  individual  women  and 
children  are  markedly  benefited.  This  is  the  sole  claim  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Organizations  cooperating  in  the  Woman's  Foundation  for 
Health: 

National  Council  of  Women. 

National  League  of  Business  and  Professional  Women. 

National  Association  of  Deans  of  Women. 

National  Women's  Trade  Union  League. 

National  League  of  Women  Workers. 

National  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

National  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae. 

National  Association  of  Medical  Women. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

National  Civic  Federation,  Women's  Department 

National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teachers'  Asso- 
ciations. 

National  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

National  Women's  Suffrage  Association. 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs. 

Associations  applying: 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women. 

National  Association  of  Women  Physical  Educators. 

OFFICERS    WOMAN^S    FOUNDATION    FOR    HEALTH 

President:   Mrs.  James  Lenshman,  New  York. 

Vice-Presidents:  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  New  York; 
Mrs.  Philip  North  Moore,  St.  Louis. 

Secretary:    Mrs.  William  F.  Dimimer,  Chicago. 

Trustees:  Mrs.  E.  R.  Hewitt,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Philip  N. 
Moore,  Vice-Chairman;  Mrs.  Elmer  Blair,  Miss  Anna  Gordon, 
Miss  Grace  A.  Hubbard,  Dr.  Anna  L.  Brown,  Mrs.  Georpre 
Putnam. 
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MONDAY,  JUNE  21 


HOME  ECONOMICS  CONFERENCE 

Held  at  the  Auditorium,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Greene  presiding. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

Getting  the  School  Child  Up  to  Weight Mrs.  Ira  Couch  Wood 

Food  as  an  Element  in  Development Dr.  E.  V.  McCoUum 

Discussion.... Amy  Louise  Daniels 

The  Ethical  and  Moral  Standards  You  Are  Giving  Your 

Children Mrs.  George  Still 

Illustration  of  Psychological  Reaction  During  Sleep 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Greene 

A  Community  Kitchen  Which  Worked Mrs.  James  A.  O'Dell 

Home  Economics  Education Adelaide  Steele  Baylor 

GETTING  THE  SCHOOL  CHILD  "UP  TO  WEIGHT" 

Mrs.  Ira  Couch  Wood,  Director 

Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial  Fund,  Chicago 

The  amazing  number  of  rejections  because  of  unfit  physical 
condition  when  the  young  manhood  of  this  country  presented 
itself  for  service  in  our  army,  was  the  first  factor  in  awakening 
thinking  people  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  we  have  somehow 
been  failing  to  produce  men  fit  for  the  defense  of  the  nation 
in  her  hour  of  need.  This  was  followed  by  a  resolve  that  the 
health  standards  of  peace  should  be  at  least  as  high  as  those  of 
war.  People  said  to  themselves,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  "Why 
isn't  physical  as  well  as  moral  and  mental  fitness  demanded  of 
the  citizen  as  well  as  the  soldier?" 

The  results  of  the  weighing  and  measuring  of  children  dur- 
ing the  Children's  Year  was  the  second  factor.  It  demonstrated 
three  things :  First,  that  the  physical  unfitness  discovered  at  army 
recruiting  examinations  had  its  beginnings  in  childhood ;  second, 
that  there  were  standards  up  to  which  children  should  measure, 
and,  third,  that  the  problem  of  malnutrition  was  one  of  ignorance, 
not  of  poverty,  as  had  been  generally  supposed,  because  under- 
nourished children  were  found  in  all  walks  of  life.  The  answer 
had,  therefore,  to  be  education,  not  charity.  Some  splendid  work 
for  health  education  had  been  done  by  infant  welfare  centers, 
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medical  inspection  in  schools,  public  health  nursing  service  in  city 
and  rural  districts,  medical  and  dental  dispensaries,  anti-tuber- 
culosis propaganda,  open-air  schools  and  other  agencies.  Appar- 
ently, however,  there  was  still  a  gap  imstopped,  as  the  number  of 
undernourished  children  was  not  decreasing.  The  nutrition  class 
or  clinic  may  fill  the  need,  a$  it  so  far  gives  very  encouraging 
results  in  raising  the  standard  of  health  of  the  school  child. 

Of  10,000  children  in  the  Chicago  public  schools  weighed 
during  the  winter  of  1919,  40.5  per  cent  were  found  to  be  7  per 
cent  or  more  underweight  for  their  height.  The  relation  of 
weight  to  height  is  the  best  test  yet  available  to  determine  the 
physical  development  of  children.  The  children  studied  came 
from  all  sorts  of  homes,  in  widely  varying  neighborhoods,  from 
a  large  number  of  different  schools,  and  from  alll  grades  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  eighth  grade.  The  percentage  of  under- 
weight in  a  Stock  Yards  district  ran  as  low  as  16.2  per  cent, 
while  a  school  in  a  comfortable,  semi-suburban  neighborhood 
found  57.7  per  cent  of  its  pupils  to  be  7  per  cent  or  more 
below  par. 

According  to  Dr.  William  R.  P.  Emerson  of  Boston,  who 
has  had  the  longest  terni  of  experience  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem of  malnutrition  among  school  children,  the  five  principal 
causes  of  undernourishment  are:  physical  defects,  particularly 
any  obstruction  of  the  breathing  passages ;  lack  of  home  control ; 
overfatigue ;  insufficient  food  and  bad  food  habits ;  faulty  health 
habits. 

For  several  reasons  it  seems  that  these  five  angles  of  the 
problem  can  best  be  combatted  through  the  schools  where  the 
children  naturally  congregate,  where  parental  cooperation  can 
most  easily  be  secured  and  where  a  system  of  medical  and  nursing 
inspection  often  exists  for  the  remedying  of  physical  defects,  as 
well  as  the  detection  of  contagion. 

Faced,  then,  by  the  seriousness  of  the  problem,  the  Elizabeth 
McCormick  Memorial  Fund,  a  Chicago  foundation  devoted  to 
the  promotion  of  health  for  the  child,  continued  the  program  of 
the  Children's  Year  and  also  started  to  develop  nutrition  classes 
in  the  public  schools  and  elsewhere.  Workers  having  a  sound 
preliminary  education,  who  had  had  courses  in  food  values  and 
social  service  and  training  in  nutrition  class  methods  under  Dr. 
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William  R.  P.  Emerson,  were  placed  in  charge  of  a  number  of 
classes  in  Chicago  last  fall. 

The  first  step  was  the  weighing  and  measuring  of  the  groups 
presented  fof"  study.  All  those  children  found  to  be  habitually 
7  per  cent  or  more  underweight  were  enrolled  in  the  nutrition 
classes.  Absolute  accuracy  is  essential  in  this  work  and  careful 
attention  to  the  smallest  detail,  if  success  is  to  be  assured.  Fully 
as  important  is  a  great  enthusiasm  for  positive  health.  The 
worker  carries  first  in  her  mind  not  a  list  of  symptoms  of  mal- 
nutrition but  a  picture  of  the  child  who  is  in  perfect  health.  The 
second  step  is  a  complete  physical  examination  by  a  physician, 
with  the  child  stripped  to  the  waist  and  the  mother  present  at 
the  examination.  If  defects  are  found,  as  they  are  in  so  large  a 
percentage  of  cases,  the  mother  is  urged  to  have  them  remedied 
immediately,  so  that  her  child  may  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
be  "free  to  gain,"  that  is,  to  be  in  a  condition  which  gives  nature, 
plus  intelligent  care,  a  real  chance.  Even  well  children  should 
have  a  complete  physical  examination  at  least  once  a  year. 

The  class  as  it  comes  into  the  physician's  hands  will  be  sure 
to  be  composed  largely  of  children  with  the  typical  "fatigue 
posture"  of  malnutrition — slumped  shoulders,  protruding  abdo- 
men, winged  shoulder  blades,  the  knees  often  slightly  flexed  like 
those  of  an  old  man,  the  head  hanging.  The  little  faces  are 
usually  rather  sad,  too  serious  for  a  child,  the  eyes  often  listless, 
with  a  hopeless  sort  of  look.  One  who  has  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  follow  a  nutrition  class  through  several  months  of  work 
can  scarcely  imagine  the  astonishing  change,  mental  and  physical, 
which  the  regimen  will  bring  about  in  the  children. 

The  basic  principles  of  the  technique  of  the  nutrition  class 
are :  the  elimination  of  remediable  defects ;  the  establishment  of 
home  control  by  the  parent,  in  contrast  to  dictation  from  the  child 
as  to  habits  of  eating,  sleeping  and  resting;  the  elimination  of 
overfatigue  by  limiting  violent  exercise  and  work  after  school 
hours,  or  activities  of  clubs  and  special  classes  in  addition  to 
school  studies;  securing  two  extra  daytime  rest  periods  and  a 
sufficient  amount  of  undisturbed  sleep  in  fresh  air  at  night ;  estal>- 
lishment  of  the  habit  of  measured  feeding  until  average  weight 
for  height  is  attained.  Setting  up  the  habit  of  eating  slowly,  at 
regular  intervals,  the  kind  of  nourishing  food  which  a  child'* 
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body  demands  for  growth  and  energy  building,  is  frequently  the 
task  of  persuading  him  to  eat  foods  which  he  thinks  he  does  not 
like,  but  the  class  method  greatly  stimulates  the  child's  interest 
and  the  element  of  competition  in  weight  gains  leads  definitely 
to  the  formation  of  proper  food  and  health  habits.  It  is  usually 
found  that  with  the  addition  of  milk,  cereals  and  vegetables  to 
the  average  diet,  and  the  elimination  of  tea,  coffee  and  other 
stimulants,  the  child  will  have  ample  food  at  the  family  table. 
If  wisely  directed  these  substitutions  and  additions  can  be  made 
without  adding  a  penny  to  the  total  food  budget  of  the  family. 

The  actual  session  of  the  nutrition  class,  which  meets  once 
a  week,  includes  the  weighing  and  measuring  oif  the  children, 
registration  of  the  individual  weight  charts  of  the  gains  or  losses, 
recording  the  daily  mid-morning  and  mid-afternoon  lunches  of 
milk  and  crackers,  followed  by  rest  periods ;  entering  the  average 
number  of  calories  of  food  taken  each  day,  and  noting  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  the  mother  at  the  class  session  as  an  indication 
of  the  all-important  home  cooperation  in  the  program. 

The  charts  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  weight  gains  at 
the  front  of  the  classroom,  and  the  children  seated  in  the  same 
order,  with  each  mother  behind  her  own  child.  The  position  at 
the  foot  of  the  class  has  a  marvelous  effect  upon  both  child  and 
parent,  leading  often  to  changes  in  food  and  habits  which  hours 
of  argument  could  not  eflFect.  The  nutrition  worker  searches 
patiently  and  sympathetically  (if  she  is  wise)  to  find  the  reasons 
for  losses,  with  resulting  explanations  which  are  of  value  to  the 
whole  class.  She  goes  carefully  over  the  program  for  the  coming 
week,  counseling  against  a  proposed  picnic  (where  children 
d ways  lose),  suggesting  open  windows  and  more  milk,  or  few«-r 
movies  and  more  outdoor  play,  or  shorter  school  sessions  and 
longer  rest  periods.  The  boy  or  girl  who  brings  his  weight  up 
to  the  average  for  his  height  and  age  is  presented  with  a  diploma, 
and  the  simple  little  ceremony  adds  greatly  to  the  class  interest. 
Some  children  gain  at  five  or  six  times  the  normal  rate  and  not 
only  grow  strong  and  husky  but  change  their  dispositions  from 
nervous,  irritable,  stimulated  little  creatures  to  the  sane,  happy, 
carefree  American  children  we  are  all  dreaming  of. 

Many  graduates  and  children  showing  large  percentages  of 
gain,  ranging  as  high  as  600  per  cent  in  some  elementary  schools 
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and  269  per  cent  above  the  expected  gain  in  the  case  of  a  high 
school  class  (a  more  complicated  problem  than  work  with  the 
younger  children)  are  daily  adding  weight  to  the  conviction  of 
prominent  educators  that  the  nutrition  class,  as  an  added  factor 
.in  the  upbuilding  of  the  child,  has  "made  good"  and  will  more 
and  more  be  made  a  definite  part  of  the  physiology  work  of  the 
regular  school  curriculum,  as  has  been  done  in  some  Chicago 
high  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  classes  conducted  by  the  Elizabeth  McCor- 
mick  Memorial  Fimd  in  the  schools,  with  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  the  latter  has 
maintained  a  number  of  nutrition  clinics  throughout  the  winter, 
and  this  stunmer  is  doing  a  splendid  piece  of  work  in  a  camp  in 
the  country,  not  far  from  Chicago.  To  this  camp  they  are 
sending  tmdemourished  but  not  otherwise  physically  handicapped 
children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  who  have  applied  for 
working  certificates  entitling  them  to  enter  industry  but  have  of 
necessity  been  refused  owing  to  their  serious  condition  of  mal- 
nutrition. With  a  resident  physician,  a  graduate  nurse,  a  super- 
visor for  the  children's  leisure  hours  at  the  camp,  in  a  delightful 
home  and  cotmtry  environment,  with  a  iFfe  that  is  out  of  doors 
all  day,  and  the  observance  of  the  nutrition  class  regimen,  these 
children  are  being  made  over  in  a  fashion  that  seems  almost 
miraculous. 

The  program  of  the  nutrition,  class  is  one  of  simple  common 
sense.  A  quality,  however,  which  few  parents  and  educators 
seem  to  possess  in  their  contact  and  guidance  of  children. 
Because  training  in  child  care  and  a  knowledge  of  food  values 
have  been  omitted  from  the  majority  of  our  American  schools, 
we  are  now  reaping  a  harvest  of  illness  and  physical  unfitness  in 
the  coming  generation  which  is,  in  its  extent,  an  actual  menace 
to  the  health,  happiness  and  prosperity  of  our  nation.  The  rem- 
edy lies  largely  in  the  hands  of  women,  who  surely,  when  they 
realize  the  desperate  need,  will  devote  themselves  whole-heartedly 
to  the  extension  and  development  of  health  education  for  all 
children. 

Talk  given  by  Mrs.  Ira  Couch  Wood,  Director  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Cormick  Memorial  Fund,  at  Child  Welfare  Section  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics Department,  General  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs. 
Illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 

Adelaide  Steele  Baylor^  Federal  Agent  for 

Home  Economics,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  the  brief  time  following  my  arrival  at  this  convention,  I 
have  listened  with  eagerness  and  conviction  to  the  women  of  this 
country  on  a  program  that  points  unfalteringly  and  unquestion- 
ably to  one  institution  as  the  saving  grace,  the  power  behind  the 
throne  for  the  solution  of  problems  of  thrift,  the  welfare  of 
children,  the  salvation  of  the  adult.  That  institution  is  the 
American  Home! 

This  query  was  once  put  to  two  children:  **What  is  the 
beginning  of  a  home?"  The  little  girl  quickly  replied  "Furni- 
ture"; but  the  little  boy  studied  a  moment  and  then  said  gravely: 
"I  think  a  mother  is  the  beginning  of  a  home."  It  sounds  a 
little  old  and  prosaic,  doesn't  it,  and  the  modern  woman  is  saying, 
and  properly  too :  "A  home  is  made  through  the  right  coopera- 
tion of  all  its  factors" ;  but  must  we  not  still  grant  that  the  member 
of  the  family  on  whom  we  bestow  the  title  of  "home,  maker"  is 
so  vital  to  the  development  of  the  American  Home,  as  it  is  now 
organized,  that  there  is  a  great  background  of  truth  in  the  boy's 
reply  ? 

What  steps,  then,  are  you  taking  to  see  that  a  functional 
program  of  education  that  trains  for  the  work  of  home  making  is 
being  set  up  and  carried  out  in  your  communities  ? 

True,  home  economics  education  has  been  a  part  of  the 
school  program  for  lo !  these  many  years,  and  much  splendid  work 
has  been  accomplished,  but  a  phase  of  education  that  is  found 
in  only  one  high  school  out  of  four,  as  was  home  economics  in 
1915,  and  has  only  one  girl  out  of  six  enrolled  in  its  classes, 
reaches  so  few  people  that  a  perceptible  impression  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  20,000,000  homes  in  this  country  would  scarcely  be 
in  evidence. 

Some  of  this  work,  to  be  sure,  has  been  done  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  but  much  of  the  work  there  has  been  disorganized, 
with  little  plant  and  equipment  outside  the  large  cities,  untrained 
teachers,  and  rarely  more  than  one  to  two  hours  per  week 
allotted  to  it. 

The  past  few  years  have  demonstrated,  as  never  before,  the 
responsibility  of  home  makers  in  national  life,  and  in  the  scheme 
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of  reconstruction  that  is  at  hand  their  place  will  be  second  to 
none,  as  they  establish  the  feeding,  clothing,  recreation,  health, 
and  thrift  habits  of  the  American  people. 

Such  a  tremendously  important  piece  of  work  demands  every 
facility  for  its  development,  and  these  are  the  pertinent  questions 
for  which  every  woman  of  the  country  should  today  be  seeking 
a  definite  answer: 

(1)  Is  there  provision  in  the  school  program  of  my  com- 
munity that  will  bring  to  every  girl  training  for  home  making? 

(2)  Does  such  training  occupy  a  place  on  the  school 
program  that  makes  it  stand  to  the  pupil  and  the  community  as 
education,  to  the  same  degree  as  higher  mathematics  and  foreign 
language  ? 

(3)  Is  the  subject  matter  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  home 
maker's  job,  so  far  as  that  can  be  determined  at  the  present  time, 
and  thus  made  to  include  not  only  cooking,  but  all  the  term 
**foods"  implies,  not  only  sewing,  but  all  the  term  "clothing" 
impHes,  as  well  as  care  of  the  health  of  the  family,  care  of 
children,  care  of  the  sick,  budgeting  the  income  and  the  many 
other  elements  that  must  be  brought  to  light  by  a  careful  analysis 
of  what  the  home  maker  actually  does  ? 

(4)  Is  the  subject  really  being  taught  as  a  vocation,  and 
vocational  contacts  made  through  such  avenues  as  the  "home 
project";  and  are  the  mothers  in  this  community  cooperating 
with  the  home  economics  teacher  by  allowing  their  homes  to  be 
used  as  laboratories  in  carrying  out  these  projects? 

(5)  Are  the  wage-earning  girls  of  my  community, — ^part 
of  that  vast  army  of  workers  that  constitute  two-fifths  of  all  the 
girls  in  the  country  between  the  years  of  16  and  20, — ^having  an 
opportunity  to  study  home  making  in  part-time  classes,  from  four 
to  eight  hours  a  week? 

(6)  Are  home-making  evening  classes  open  for  girls  and 
women  who  can,  at  no  other  time  and  in  no  other  way,  enlarge 
their  fields  of  usefulness  and  add  to  their  stature  as  home  makers  ? 

(7)  Are  all  the  agencies  in  this  community  that  are  avail- 
able for  training  for  home  making  being  utilized,  and  are  these 
agencies  cooperating  so  there  is  no  unnecessary  duplication  of 
work  but  the  minimum  of  wasted  time  and  energy? 

If  "Yes"  is  the  answer  to  these  questions,  your  community 
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is  contributing  its  largest  share  to  the  preservation  of  national 
life.  If  "No"  is  the  answer  to  these  questions,  then  it  behooves 
you,  as  women  and  leaders  in  your  community,  to  set  about  to 
modify  conditions  that  the  girls  and  women  there  may  have, 
through  your  public  schools,  the  kind  of  training  that  will  best 
fit  them  for  the  great  vocation  of  home  making  that  will  sooner 
or  later  come  to  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  their  number,  and  is 
fundamental  in  begetting  the  citizenship  essential  to  the  life  of  a 
great  democracy  like  America. 


MONDAY,  JUNE  21 

AFTERNOON  SESSION— INDUSTRIAL  AND  SOCIAL 
CONDITIONS  CONFERENCE 

Held  in  the  Ball  Room  of  the  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Mrs. 
John  Dallas  Wilkinson,  presiding. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 
Motherhood  and  the  Social  Fabric....Mrs.  William  Adams  Brown 

Industrial  Americanization Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Winter 

Applied  Industrial  Humanics Lee  K.  Frankel 

New  Opportunities  for  Education Mrs.  J.  W.  Studebaker 


MONDAY,  JUNE  21 

AFTERNOON  SESSION— PUBLIC  HEALTH  CONFERENCE 

Held  in  the  Women's  and  Children's  Building,  State  Fair 
Grounds,  Mrs.  Elmer  Blair,  presiding. 

Welcome Mae  Habenicht 

Greeting Mrs.  Charles  O.  Tyler 

Fotmdation  Plans  for  the  Child Dr.  Lenna  L.  Meanes 

What  Is  a  Normal  Child? Bird  T.  Baldwin 

Equality  of  Men  and  Women  in  Legislation  Concerning  the 

Marriage  Law Dr.  Edith  Rabe 

Tuberculosis  and  Tomorrow Mrs.  K.  R.  J.  Edholm 

State   Organization   for   the   Promotion   of  Public   Health 

Nursing Elnora  E.  Thomson 

The  Importance  in  Middle  Life  of  Periodic  Medical  Exam- 
ination   ^ Ellen  B.  Smith 

Children  by  Chance  or  by  Choice Mrs.  Mary  Ware  Dennitt 
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Mrs.  Blair  opened  the  Conference  with  an  announcement 
that  in  the  adjoining  auditorium  the  weighing  and  measuring  of 
babies  was  taking  place;  and  then  introduced  the  following 
speakers,  who,  she  said,  had  been  instrumental  in  a  large  degree 
in  the  successful  arrangement  and  spirit  of  the  Public  Health 
Headquarters,  and  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  programs  therein 
from  day  to  day,  with  their  moving  pictures,  exhibits,  etc. — 
Dr.  Mae  Habenicht,  Local  Chairman  of  Public  Health,  and  Dr. 
Velura  Powell,  State  Chairman  of  Public  Health  for  Iowa.  She 
also  introduced  as  an  honor  guest,  Dr.  Anna  Brown,  Secretary 
of  the  Social  Education  Bureau  of  the  National  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association. 

FOUNDATION    PLANS    FOR   THE    CHILD 
Lenna  L.  Meanes,  M.  D.,  Chairman,  Child  Hygiene 

The  idea  of  the  Woman's  Foundation  for  Health  originated 
with  the  Social  Education  Department  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and 
shared  by  that  department  with  thirteen  other  of  the  largest 
women's  organizations  in  the  country,  has  materialized  into  an 
organization  which  already  has  a  program  which  can  put  forth 
the  positive  health  ideal  to  every  woman  and  girl  in  the  United 
States — ^what  is  the  Foundation  going  to  do  for  babies?  Two 
of  the  biggest  things  which  we  hope  to  realize  from  this  program 
arc,  first,  to  give  all  mothers  and  expectant  mothers  the  informa- 
tion through  which  they  can  establish  for  themselves  correct 
health  habits,  and,  second,  better  babies  because  of  better 
mothers. 

For  the  last  ten  years  we  have  centered  on  the  health  of 
the  child  rather  to  the  exclusion  of  adult  health.  But  to  have 
one  hundred  percent  babies  we  must  have  one  hundred  per  cent 
mothers,  or  as  approachably  so  as  intelligence  can  counteract 
weak  bodies  and  poor  health  habits.  The  old-time  ideal  of  the 
sacrificing  mother — the  mother  who  suffered  every  discomfort 
that  her  child  might  be  comfortable — is  wrong,  from  the  stand- 
point of  health,  for  both  mother  and  child. 

If  the  foundation  succeeds  in  giving  to  every  individual 
woman  and  girl  a  conception  of  positive  health — ^a  conception 
of  what  it  means  to  keep  well  rather  than  to  get  well  after  dis- 
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ease  once  catches  them — if  our  program  can  make  them  realize 
that  health  is  a  moral  responsibility  and  that  proper  clothing, 
proper  shoes,  proper  habits  in  sleeping,  eating  and  exercising, 
as  well  as  proper  home  and  working  conditions,  are  vital  details 
of  that  responsibility,  the  world  will  be  a  much  more  normal 
place  in  which  to  live  and  the.  children  much  more  creditable  to 
the  home  and  nation. 

Iowa  has  done  two  things  of  which  we  are  exceedingly 
proud  in  the  way  of  assisting  toward  the  welfare  of  women  and 
children.  The  first  is  this  building,  which  was  built  through  a 
$75,000  appropriation  from  our  state  legislature  and  where  every 
year  during  the  State  Fair  the  women  of  the  state  may  take 
advantage  of  a  program  which  in  extent  and  thoroughness 
approaches  a  short  course  in  home  economics  and  health.  The 
second  thing  of  which  we  are  proud  is  our  Child  Research  Sta- 
tion at  the  State  University,  Iowa  City.  We  are  fortunate  in 
having  Doctor  Baldwin,  chief  of  this  station,  with  us  today,  and 
he  will  tell  you  something  of  the  scope  and  future  plans  of  the 
station  and  the  work  being  done  for  children. 

WHAT   IS   A   NORMAL   CHILD? 

Dr.  Bird  T.  Baldwin,  Director  of  Child  Welfare  Research 

Station,  University  of  Iowa 

It  is  very  fitting  that  this  meeting  should  be  held  in  this 
Women's  and  Children's  Building,  which  shows,  in  a  tangible 
way,  how  the  women  of  Iowa  accomplish  things. 

It  is  very  fitting  that  while  we  are  having  this  meeting  in 
here  there  should  be  going  on  just  back  of  us  weighing  and 
measuring  of  little  children.  This  work  started  down  here  on 
the  side  of  a  hill  in  a  little  tent  in  1911,  and  that,  I  understand, 
was  the  first  place  in  this  country  where  just  this  type  of  work 
was  carried  on.  And  the  women  who  were  in  that  tent — Dr, 
Means,  Mrs.  Watt,  Dr.  Carr  and  others — ^are  here  today  and 
helping  to  carry  on  this  program,  as  we  are  carrying  it  out  here. 

I  want,  in  the  short  time  that  I  have  at  my  disposal,  to 
raise  three  questions,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  inter- 
rupt me  at  any  time  to  ask  your  questions. 

In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  tell  you  just  a  little  about  our 
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Research  Station.  In  the  second  place,  I  wish  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion, What  is  a  normal  child? 

A  state's  greatest  asset  is  its  normal  and  superior  children, 
and  a  state's  greatest  liability  are  its  defective,  degenerate,  delin- 
quent and  derelict  children.  Iowa  has  taken  a  step  forward :  it 
is  turning  its  attention  away  from  the  defective  and  degenerate 
side  and  trying  to  construct  a  program  which  will  prevent  the 
large  number  of  degenerates  and  defectives  that  we  have  had  in 
the.  past.  Our  program  is  to  take  the  normal  child,  to  try  to 
conserve  it  and  to  make  it  better — to  try  to  raise  the  standard 
of  the  so-called  "normal"  child  of  this  state.  There  are  thou- 
sands, literally  thousands,  of  so-called  normal  children  that  have 
minor  defects  that  are  remedial,  and  they  should  be  corrected, 
and  we  are  trying  to  find  the  basic  principles  underlying  this 
correction. 

The  question  arises,  What  is  a  normal  child  ?  We  are  study- 
ing the  so-called  normal  child  and  we  are  finding  that^all  of  them 
practically  have  remedial  defects.  We  took  fifty-two  children 
in  Cedar  Rapids,  had  a  doctor  of  philosophy,  a  medical  doctor 
and  dentist  go  there  and  study  those  children  for  nine  months. 
There  was  not  a  single  normal  child  in  the  group,  if  we  mean  by 
normal  child  one  without  any  physical  defects,  or  mental  or 
social  defects. 

For  purposes  of  scientific  analysis  and  explanation  every 
child  may  be  regarded  as  having  six  parallel  and  interrelated 
ages :  ( 1 )  a  chronological  age  in  years,  months  and  days,  deno- 
tive  of  the  temporal  span  of  life;  (2)  a  physiological  age,  deno- 
tive  of  the  stages  of  physical  growth  and  maturity;  (3)  a  mental 
age,  denotive  of  the  appearance  and  preening  of  the  instincts, 
capacities  and  stages  in  learning  and  acting;  (4)  a  pedagogical 
age,  denotive  of  the  rate  and  position  in  school  progress;  (5)  a 
social  age,  denotive  of  the  degree  to  which  the  child  makes, 
adapts  and  controls  social  adjustments  involving  altruism  and 
cooperation,  and,  (6)  a  moral  and  religious  age,  denotive  of 
degrees  of  development  in  moral  judgments,  in  forms  of  conduct 
and  in  religious  awakening.  These  six  ages  are  all  present  at 
any  one  chronological  age  of  a  child's  development.  A  child 
may  have  reached  its  maximum  in  one  or  more  of  the  five  ages, 
excluding  the  chronological,  and  be  retarded  in  others.     For 
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example,  a  boy  or  girl  may  have  normal  physical  development 
and  be  retarded  pedagogically,  socially  or  morally,  or  any  of  the 
other  combinations  may  occur.  He  or  she  may  be  potentially 
normal,  with  remedial  physical  and  mental  defects  which  cause 
temporary  or  permanent  retardation  or  disability.  In  a  stan- 
dard, normal  child  each  age  is  developing  at  its  maximum,  and 
the  physiological,  mental,  pedagogical,  social  and  moral  ages  are 
balanced. 

Each  one  of  these  ages  can  be  divided  up  into  sub-topics 
and  studied  very  minutely  and  carefully  and  scientifically.  In 
physical  growth,  children  differ  very  much.  We  now  have  study 
of  over  1,000  individual  investigations,  and  this  study  gives  the 
result  of  measurements.  We  have  found  that  if  a  child  is  tall  at 
6  years  of  age,  the  child  will  be  tall  at  16.  In  other  words,  we 
can  tell  rather  acciu-ately  how  tall  a  child  will  be  at  16,  if  you 
will  tell  us  how  tall  the  child  is  at  6  or  5,  or  even  earlier.  We 
have  also  found  that  children  grow  differently.  We  must  get 
rid  of  one  standard.  In  the  first  place,  the  best  criterion  of 
growth  is  the  weight  divided  by  the  height  If  tall  children  grow 
differently  from  short  children,  we  will  have  to  have  different 
types  of  curves  for  tall  children  than  for  shorter,  and  I  would 
like  to  say  that  instead  of  having  one  curve  to  judge  these  chil- 
dren by,  we  should  have  one  for  tall,  medium  and  short  children. 
Tall  children  finish  their  growth  much  earlier  than  short  children. 
We  find  that  taller  boys  mature  younger,  and  we  can  tell  you 
about  when  a  girl  or  boy  will  mature  by  knowing  the  height  or 
weight.  We  have  made  some  X-ray  studies  of  the  wrist,  and  we 
find  that  the  bones  of  the  wrist  will  tell  us  very  definitely  the  phys- 
iological age  of  the  child.  For  example,  take  two  boys,  one  U 
and  one  13,  and  if  you  were  to  look  at  the  bones  of  the  wrist 
you  will  see  that  the  11 -year-old  were  large  and  well  developed. 
That  boy  is  a  tall  heavy  boy;  he  is  a  post-pubescent  boy.  The 
other  boy,  13,  had  smaller  bones  of  the  wrist,  was  shorter,  lighter 
and  pre-pubescent.  He  was  two  years  older  chronologically 
than  the  yotmger  boy,  although  physically  the  other  was  the 
older. 

The  physiological  age  of  the  child  should  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  their  school  life.  If  large  and  well  developed,  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  enter  school  earlier.    I  have  twin 
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boys  both  ready  to  go  to  school.  Our  city  says  no  child  can  go 
to  school  until  five.  They  are  not  quite  five.  I  have  a  little  girl, 
a  year  and  one-half,  small,  and  when  she  is  five  years  she  will  not 
be  nearly  as  far  along  as  those  boys,  but  she  can  go  to  ichool. 
Children  should  be  promoted  according  to  mental,  social  and 
physical  development.  This  physiological  age  has  a  tremendous 
influence  on  the  social  development  of  a  child.  It  has  a  bearing 
on  delinquency.  It  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  whether  a 
girl  is  adolescent  or  not.  We  speak  of  girls  coming  out  in 
society  at  16  or  17  years.  I  can  readily  see  how  some  girls 
could  appear  in  society  much  earlier  that  that. 

EQUALITY  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  IN  LEGISLATION   - 
CONCERNING  THE  MARRIAGE  LICENSE. 
Dr.  Edith  Rabe,  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  here  this  afternoon  and  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  this  subject,  in  which  our  Service  is  so 
deeply  interested.  The  Venereal  Disease  Department  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  a  few  months  ago  made  out 
a  tentative  draft  for  a  new  law.  This  bill  has  been  sent  to  the 
vj^ous  State  Boards  of  Health  all  over  the^  country  for  their 
approval  or  their  criticism  or  their  suggestions.  This  bill  deals 
Mtith  the  physical  examination  of  persons  before  securing  a  mar- 
riage license.  I  am  not  quite  sure  if  everyone  in  the  audience 
knows  what  the  venereal  diseases  are — it  is  quite  possible  you  all 
do.  But  if  by  any  chance  there  should  be  someone  here  who 
docs  not,  I  would  like  to  say  just  a  few  words  before  taking 
up  the  matter  of  the  bill.  The  venereal  diseases  are  those  dis- 
eases which  have  been  so  long  tabooed,  which  have  been  men- 
tioned only  behind  closed  doors.  These  diseases  are  known 
medically  as  syphilis  and  gonorrhea.  Both  diseases  are  easily 
passed  on  to  other  persons.  They  are  passed  on  also  by  the  mar- 
riage relation,  as  well  as  by  some  of  the  ordinary  acts  of  every 
day  life.  This  bill  in  which  we  are  interested  deals  with  the 
examination  of  persons  for  these  two  diseases. 

There  are  just  three  points  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your 
notice.  The  first  point,  the  advisability  of  the  physical  examina- 
tion of  males  before  securing  the  marriage  license.    That  covers    . 
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the  first  and  second  point.  The  first  point,  to  separate  it  more 
distinctly,  is  the  advisability  of  physical  examination  before  se- 
curing the  marriage  license,  the  second  point,  the  advisability  of 
limiting  examinations  to  the  male.  The  third  point,  the  ad- 
visability of  including  in  this  bill  other  diseases;  tuberculosis 
insanity,  epilepsy,  criminal  degeneracy,  etc.  This  bill  has  been 
sent  out  all  over  the  country.  Thirty-four  state  departments 
have  already  reported.  Twenty-four  states  have  approved  of 
physical  examination  before  securing  the  marriage  license;  four 
states  oppose  this  measure ;  5  states  would  limit  the  examination 
to  the  male  applicant  only;  fourteen  states  desire  the  examina- 
tion of  both  male  and  female  before  securing  the  marriage 
license.  Fourteen  states  also  desire  to  include  in  this  bill  tuber- 
culosis, insanity,  criminal  degeneracy,  etc. 

We  also  have  sent  the  bill  out  to  prominent  persons  and  have 
received  answers  from  them  endorsing  it.  I  feel  that  we  know 
the  seriousness  of  the  two  diseases.  We  know  that  if  persons 
that  have  syphilis  produce  children,  that  these  children  may  be 
born  dead.  This  very  often  happens.  Or  they  may  be  bom 
feeble-minded,  or  may  be  born  in  some  active  stage  of  the 
disease. 

If  a  woman  has  gonorrhea  the  child  may  be  bom  with  its 
eyes  already  affected.  A  large  percentage  of  cases  of  blindness 
in  babies  is  caused  by  gonorrhea.  50  per  cent  of  all  abdominal 
operations  performed  on  women  excluding  appendicitis  are 
caused  by  gonorrhea.  So  you  can  see  we  are  dealing  with  very 
serious,  very  deadly  and  very  dangerous  diseases.  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  understand  that  this  bill,  which  we  hope  to  introduce, 
has  been  designed  not  only  to  protect  the  health  of  this  present 
generation,  but  also  to  protect  the  health,  the  life,  the  safety  and 
the  sanity  of  the  children  who  are  yet  to  be  born.  Now,  in 
just  a  few  moments  I  should  like  to  read  you  a  part  of  this  bill. 

(Reading  of  the  bill.) 

I  hope  that  in  these  few  words,  I  have  given  you  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  We  are  very  much 
interested  in  this,  and  we  want  very  much  to  have  the  benefit 
of  the  approval  of  this  body,  and  I  am  sure  when  you  have  con- 
sidered and  when  you  have  discussed  it,  you  will  give  to  .us  that 
approval  which  we  so  much  desire. 
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TUBERCULOSIS  AND  TOMORROW 

Mrs.  K.  R.  J.  Edholm, 

Chairman  of  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Division  of  the  Public 

Health  Department. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  two  years  ago  the  Arkansas  Biennial 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  the  appointment  of  special  state 
tuberculosis  chairmen  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  co-operate  with 
assisting  standardized  state  and  local  tuberculosis  associations. 

In  42  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  such  chairmen 
have  been  appointed  and  in  five  other  states  the  Federation 
Health  Chairmen  have  functioned  more  or  less  as  tuberculosis 
chairmen. 

The  fact  that  42  special  state  chairmen  were  appointed  does 
not  mean  however,  that  all  of  them  have  been  active,  although 
individual  clubs  and  again  individual  club  women  in  their  states 
may  have  been  and  generally  were,  active.  Your  chairman 
regrets  to  say  that  one  death  occurred,  that  of  Dr.  Bertha 
Hamilton  of  Wyoming.  Dr.  Hamilton  rendered  service  both  to 
her  state  and  to  the  General  Federation.  One  removal  has  also 
taken  place  and  in  neither  of  the  above  cases  was  any  notifica- 
tion sent  so  as  to  provide  for  reappointment.  Of  the  40  re- 
maining chairmen  but  18  have  actually  been  recognized  by  their 
state  federation  as  appointees-extraordinary.  Six  were  abso- 
lutely denied  recognition  and  the  remainder  are  in  the  doubtful 
class.  Of  the  active  and  efficient  chairmen  eight  are  either  trus- 
tees, directors,  supervisors  or  secretaries  of  either  state  or  local 
tuberculosis  or  public  health  associations. 

The  Tomorrow  of  Tuberculosis  among  federated  club 
women  may,  therefore,  be  gauged  with  fair  accuracy  by  observ- 
ing what  all  of  these  workers  have  accomplished  and  what  oppor- 
tunities for  service  they  have  disregarded. 

In  tabulating  the  data  for  this  report,  your  chairman 
observes  that  something  little  short  of  a  miracle  has  happened  for 
though  but  19  of  the  special  chairmen  have  seen  fit  to  fill  out 
the  questionnaire  sent  them,  she  is  enabled  to  give  you  a  report 
on  the  tuberculosis  activities  of  federated  club  women  in  46 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Having  dealt  with  club  women  for  some  years  and  knowing 
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that  they  have  but  one  fault  in  the  world,  namely  a  chronic  aver- 
sion to  answering  letters,  your  chsdrman,  in  addition  to  the  two 
page  questionnaire  with  which  she  favored  them,  also  sent  a 
very  short  letter  to  the  state  tuberculosis  executives  with  whom 
she  has  some  acquaintance  and  who  are  in  the  main  conscien- 
tious correspondents.  These  letters  have  saved  the  day,  in  this 
particular  report,  for  the  tuberculosis  work  in  federated  clubs. 

Out  of  49  circularized  47  have  answered  and  the  very  few 
who  have  reported  no  co-operation  between  their  groups  and  the 
club  women,  have  expressed  the  belief  that  they  would  have  re- 
ceived that  co-operation  had  they  sought  it.  The  overwhelming 
testimony  of  these  executives  has  been  in  favor  of  federated  club 
women  as  tuberculosis  workers  and  in  recognition  of  them  as 
pioneers.  In  Tennessee,  for  instance,  the  State  Tuberculosis 
Association  is  the  child  of  the  State  Federation,  the  club  women 
having  been  the  first  to  introduce  the  Christmas  Seals.  In  Penn- 
sylvania several  of  the  now  permanent  groups  fighting  the  disease 
were  originally  small  committees  of  club  women. 

Speaking  of  Christmas  Seals  which  furnish  the  wherewith 
for  Tuberculosis  work,  my  questionnaire  reveals  that  in  44  states 
club  women  actively  sell  seals,  that  in  28  states  they  sell  them  as 
clubs  rather  than  individuals  and  that  in  two  states,  namely, 
Vermont  and  Washington,  the  club  women  gave  up  their  own 
seal  and  joined  forces  with  the  established  tuberculosis  Associa- 
tions in  pushing  the  seal  universally  used.  Little  Rhode  Island 
gives  29  clubs  selling  seals.  Sparsely  settled  South  Dakota  says 
that  club  women  sold  them  in  ISO  places  while  North  Dakota 
reports  a  club  sale  of  $6,000.00.  In  24  states  a  percentage  vary- 
ing from  10  to  80,  depending  on  the  size  of  sale  and  sometimes 
based  on  a  sliding  scale,  was  awarded  to  clubs  wfiich  sold  seals, 
contingent,  of  course,  on  presentation  of  a  budget  and  program 
for  spending  the  money.  To  their  credit  be  it  said  that  the  ma- 
jority of  club  women  gave  their  energy  and  their  time  to  the 
supervision  of  the  selling  campaign  allowing  the  tuberculosis 
associations  which  naturally  possess  the  machinery,  to  use  the 
proceeds  at  their  discretion.  In  one  state  under  these  circum- 
stances, a  gift  of  $100.00  a  year  is  made  to  the  health  work  of 
the  State  Federation.  In  several  states,  clubs  doing  active  work 
ftmction  as  local  committees  of  their  state  tuberculosis  associa- 
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dons.  A  ntunber  of  tuberculosis  executives  report  that  federated 
clubs  have  financed  clinics,  niu-ses,  tuberculosis  census,  sanitary 
survey,  examination  of  school  children,  and  kindred  forms  of 
tuberculosis  prevention,  in  addition  to  actual  gifts  of  money  for 
the  propaganda. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  where  asked  for,  co-operation 
was  had  and  that  where  seriously  planned,  co-ordination  of  work 
is  possible,  although  the  club  woman  does  not  pose  as  the  agres- 
sor  in  this  scheme.  Your  chairman  feels  that  she  should  so 
pose,  however,  if  only  as  one  tuberculosis  secretary  says,  to 
keep  from  shooting  in  the  air.  The  real  serious  drawback  to 
the  work  in  clubs  is  the  half  year  program  which  releases  the 
worker  for  six  months  while  the  dust  accumulates  on  her  papers. 
The  tubercle  bacillus  does  not  go  on  a  six  months*  vacation  and 
neither  should  the  tuberculosis  chairman.  No  one  should  accept 
such  an  important  appointment  unless  entirely  willing  to  be  on 
call  at  least  ten  or  eleven  months  in  the  year. 

The  question  dealing  with  the  Modem  Health  Crusade  gives 
answer  that  in  15  states  club  women  have  been  directiy  responsi- 
ble for  installing  this  rational  and  most  important  child  hygiene 
measture.  Yotu:  chairman  is  convinced  that  this  is  a  decided 
understatement  and  feels  that  she  must  recommend  that  clubs 
refrain  from  hiding  their  light  under  a  bushel.  Delaware,  for 
instance,  reports  that  the  clubs  established  the  Crusade  in  55 
places.  Pennsylvania  that  a  national  crusade  g^and  banner  was 
awarded  through  club  woman  activity  and  Massachusetts  that 
club  women  financed  the  Crusade  in  one  town.  Such  real 
activity  in  spots  would  indicate  that  too  many  bushel  measures 
had  been  in  use. 

Touching  on  legislative  activities  22  states  owe  thanks  to 
federated  club  women  for  help  in  either  making  laws  or  work- 
ing hard  enough  to  make  them  even  though  they  may  have  failed 
of  passage.  The  groimd  covered  comprises  school  health  legis- 
lation, tuberculosis  hospitals,  full  time  health  officers,  public 
health  nursing,  relief  for  incurable  tuberculosis,  for  crippled 
children,  birth  registration,  compulsory  occupational  therapy  and 
child  and  woman  welfare. 

In  31  states  active  work  has  either  been  instituted  by  club 
women  in  health  education  campaigns  or   co-operation  given. 
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In  addition  to  the  Christmas  Seal  campaign,  child  welfare,  school 
sanitary  survey,  tuberculosis  week,  baby  weeks,  clean-up  week, 
housing  campaign,  dental  hygiene,  nutrition  clinic,  open  air 
school,  lectures  and-  literature  for  prospective  mothers,  nurse 
scholarships,  aid  for  consumptives,  personal  hygiene  program, 
tour  of  Cho  Cho  the  health  clown,  pubHcity  and  the  contribution 
of  health  education  articles  are  among  the  listed  activities.  Most 
notable  is  the  achievement  of  a  California  Qub  which  financed 
through  the  sale  of  seals  a  tuberculosis  nurse  and  clinic,  later 
taken  over  by  the  city.  The  year  following  this  club  used  the 
seal  money  to  equip  a  dental  clinic  which  the  city  also  took  over. 
For  the  next  two  years  a  county  nurse  was  financed  who  worked 
in  rural  schools  during  the  school  year  and  in  vacation  time  on 
an  Indian  Reservation.  This  enterprising  club  has  now  budgeted 
for  a  year  round  preventorium  for  pre-tuberculosis  children.  In 
all  these  activities  they  have  raised  and  expended  $13,000.00  and 
at  the  present  time  are  paying  the  salary  of  a  tuberculosis 
clinician. 

In  Alabama  the  clubs  have  pledged  the  services  of  1,000 
women  for  a  tuberculosis  fund  raising  campaign.  In  Missouri 
the  special  chairman,  who  is  also  chairman  of  the  Missouri 
Women's  Health  Education  Committee  bears  a  large  part  in 
planning  the  health  programs  for  the  women's  organizations  of 
her  state.  The  Ohio  chairman  has  been  made  a  district  chair- 
man for  the  1920  sale  of  Christmas  Seals  with  eleven  counties  to 
direct.  In  Minnesota  club  women  are  called  upon  to  officer  the 
county  tuberculosis  groups.  In  Indiana  the  chairman  assisted 
in  compiling  a  digest  of  Health  and  Housing  Laws  for  the 
health  committees  of  the  clubs  of  the  State. 

The  foregoing  testimony  is  extremely  significant  to  your 
chairman  for  the  reason  that  the  major  portion  of  it,  about  70 
per  cent  in  fact,  was  given  about  club  women  activities  not  by 
club  women  themselves,  but  by  State  Tuberculosis  Executives, 
who,  if  any  people  in  the  world,  are  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
worth  of  tuberculosis  work,  and  it  is  further  significant,  when 
your  chairman  reflects  that  upon  being  appointed  four  years 
ago,  and  circularizing  the  tuberculosis  executives  as  to  the  value 
of  club  women  co-operation,  these  same  witnesses  were  not  nearly 
so  enthusiastic  about  such  a  plan.    Your  chainnan  does  not  take 
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to  herself  one  particle  of  credit  for  this  change,  for  the  reason 
that  she  has  been  unable  to  devote  to  the  club  women  the  time 
and  attention  which  the  office  demands  and  the  work  cries  out 
for  and  deserves. 

The  final  question  asked  relative  to  recommendations  to 
which  16  states  responded.  There  is  a  decided  demand  from 
state  tuberculosis  association  for  the  interlocking  directorate  in 
order  to  weld  the  two  groups  more  firmly,  this,  of  course,  to 
be  contingent  on  securing  suitable  timber  among  club  women 
for  special  tuberculosis  chairmen  especially  for  the  seal  sale, 
for  an  anti-tuberculosis  division  in  state  Federation  health  de- 
partments and  the  co-ordination  of  all  health  work.  The  above 
is  also  endorsed  by  the  club  women  who  in  addition  have  made 
the  following  recommendations:  A  tuberculosis  chairman  in 
every  club,  a  union  of  these  in  the  county  with  district  represen- 
tation; one  federation  suggests  that  each  club  be  responsible 
for  schooling  ten  children  every  month  in  personal  hygiene. 
Many  federations  endorse  health  centers,  lectures  with  slides  on 
tuberculosis,  health  plays,  the  Modern  Health  Crusade,  and  one 
recommends  the  Parent-teachers  Associations  to  further  the 
teaching  of  personal  hygiene  in  the  kindergarten.  The  open  air 
school  as  opportunity  for  extension  of  club  tuberculosis  work 
is  suggested  as  well  as  health  survey  and  educational  campaigns. 
A  number  of  federations  report  willingness  to  co-operate  with 
the  established  tuberculosis  or  public  health  associations. 

To  your  chairman  who  has  not  been  over  optimistic  in 
regard  to  the  kind  of  co-operations  which  could  be  obtained  be- 
tween two  organizations  the  one  working  full  time  and  the  other 
only  half  time,  the  above  recommendations  give  much  encourage- 
ment. She  lays  down  this  work,  regretting  that  she  has  been 
able  to  do  so  little  during  the  four  years  of  her  incumbency  and 
earnestly  asking  that  you  not  only  give  to  her  successor  the  co- 
operation you  have  given  her,  but  also  that  you  report  your  ac- 
tivities for  yourself  as  well  as  the  state  tuberculosis  secretaries 
have  reported  them  for  you.  Do  not  be  content  with  the  service 
but  rather  add  to  it  by  the  making  and  the  keeping  of  a  record. 

With  these  recommendations  and  suggestions  your  chairman 
leaves  the  Tomorrow  of  Tuberculosis  in  your  hands. 
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STATE  ORGANIZATION   FOR  THE  PROMOTION   OF 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 

Miss  Elnora  E.  Thomson,  R.  N., 

National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing. 

The  American  club  woman  has  long  since  proven  her  in- 
terest in  Public  Health  Nursing,  but  that  this  interest  was  world 
wide  was  proven  to  me  when  I  had  the  privilege  of  going  to 
Italy  as  a  part  of  the  Public  Health  Commission,  and  when  we 
wanted  to  found  this  work  we  approached  the  Woman's  Qub 
of  Italy,  which  is  very  proud  of  being  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Women's  Clubs. 

The  very  famous  sociologist,  Dr.  Edward  Devine  of  our 
country,  wrote  that  there  were  five  necessary  elements  in 
any  individual  family  or  community,  that  is  normal — 
health,  educational,  occupational,  recreation,  and  spiritual 
life.  As  a  public  health  nurse  I  am  particularly  interested  in 
the  first,  which  seems  the  foundation  for  all.  The  nurse  in- 
terprets the  health  language  and,  therefore,  I  think  she  is  an 
important  person  in  the  community  and  the  health  scheme.  The 
niurses  for  a  long  time  have  felt  the  necessity  for  the  public  health 
service.  In  1893  the  nurses  first  organized  the  National  Nurs- 
ing Organization.  It  was  not  until  1912  that  they  organized 
in  the  Public  Health  Nursing  Association,  as  the  national  or- 
ganization for  Public  Health  Nursing.  This  organization  was 
made  up  of  a  very  few  far-seeing,  far-thinking  women.  There 
are  now  over  10,000  members  of  this  organization  of  public 
health  nursing.  They  are  trying  to  get  across  to  training  schools, 
universities,  people  generally,  the  need  for  proper  nursing  educa- 
tion, for  proper  facilities  for  carrying  the  nurse's  message  to 
the  people.  I  am  particularly  anxious  for  this  audience  to  help 
us  in  backing  up  the  development  of  nursing  departments  in  con- 
nection with  state  departments  of  health.  It  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  we  have  our  private  agencies  interested  in  getting 
across  these  public  health  nursing  methods.  We  will  always  need 
these  private  agencies  to  act  as  a  control  for  public  agencies. 
Nursing  is  only  one  of  the  departments  of  the  public  health  de- 
partment, but  we  can  never  get  this  program  adequately  across 
until  we  have  the  use  of  public  funds. 

I   will   now  introduce   to   you   Miss   Catherine   Olmstead, 
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who  is  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Central  Counsel  for 
Nursing  Education  and  who  will  tell  you  something  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  in  the  station  established  among  the  Indians 
and  will  tell  you  something  of  our  plan  for  nursing  education 
and  propaganda. 
Miss  Olmstead: 

The  Central  Council  for  Nursing  Education  was  started  in 
Chicago  by  some  of  Chicago's  Leading  Training  Schools.  It 
was  found  that  there  was  a  distinct  shortage  of  nurses.  We  had 
known  it  for  a  long  time — ^you  people  selling  Red  Cross  Seals 
have  felt  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  good,  well  trained  public 
health  nurses.  Some  of  you  at  times  of  epidemic  have  known 
that  there  was  a  shortage  of  private  duty  nurses  of  the  right 
quality — many  of  you  knew  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  good 
capable  institutional  nurses  during  the  influenza  outbreak.  We 
have  known  that  this  existed,  and  we  have  thought  that  it  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  new  fields  were  opening  up  for  nurses,  that 
new  opportunities  were  being  made.  A  few  years  ago  a  nurse 
meant  to  the  average  mother  a  person  with  a  cap  and  apron  and 
a  tray  with  a  bowl  of  soup  or  gelatine,  who  would  go  to  the  sick 
bed  and  care  for  the  patient  under  the  doctor's  direction — ^how 
many  mothers  today  see  an  entirely  different  vision,  how  many 
of  you  can  .see  down  in  the  mountains  of  the  south,  a  woman 
trained,  who  meets  the  stork  and  often  saves  two  lives.  How 
many  can  see  a  nurse  riding  horse  back  at  any  time  of  night 
out  on  the  plains  saving  the  Indians'  lives,  saving  the  lives  of 
mothers  and  children  of  the  white  people — there  is  not  a  town 
or  a  city  but  what  you  see  a  nurse — a  woman  with  a  blue  denim 
dress,  carrying  a  black  bag — giving  to  humanity  service  and  get- 
ting joy  out  of  it.  A  joy  to  know  that  every  night  when  you 
have  finished  a  day's  work  that  you  have  perhaps  taken  to  the 
hospital  someone  who  would  have  died  if  they  had  not  gotten 
into  the  hospital ;  that  you  have  saved  lives ;  that  you  have  res- 
cued children  from  blindness.  You  must  take  this  message  home 
to  your  clubs,  not  for  the  nurses'  sake,  but  for  your  own  sake, 
for  the  sake  of  the  babies  and  children  of  this  country,  for  the 
sake  of  general  himianity.  We  must  interest  young  women  and 
interest  their  mothers  and  fathers,  because  it  is  the  very  truth 
that  it  is  the  mothers  and  fathers  who  are  keeping  women  out 
of  the  nursing  profession. 
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We  must  make  a  wave  of  sentiment  over  this  whole  country 
in  favor  of  nursing.  It  has  made  its  beginning  in  the  Central 
Council,  taking  into  its  fold  all  the  hospital  boards  throughout 
the  Middle  West.  The  hospital  boards  are  responsible  for  the 
training  of  nurses.  We  are  not  attracting  the  young  women  who 
should  enter  the  service  because  we  have  never  put  schools  for 
nursing  on  an  educational  par  with  the  education  of  women  in 
other  fields,  and  until  we  do  we  cannot  expect  to  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  nurses.  There  is  today  an  active  piece  of  work  which 
can  be  done  by  the  women  of  this  country  for  the  women  of  this 
country  in  putting  nursing  education  in  the  place  where  it  ought 
to  be.  In  too  many  of  our  hospital  schools  of  this  country  the 
nurses  are  being  exploited.  If  you  club  women  will  write  in 
your  minds  the  message  to  take  home  to  your  clubs,  you  will  do 
a  great  good  to  humanity — a  great  big  piece  of  work.  Lx)ok 
into  just  what  kind  of  education  the  young  women  in  your  com- 
munity are  getting  in  the  hospitals  in  your  towns  and  cities. 
Until  we  get  better  education,  until  we  interest  the  right  type  of 
young  women,  we  cannot  carry  on  the  work  of  tuberculosis  and 
child  welfare.  We  need  nurses  of  every  kind.  We  need  more 
good  nurses. 

There  must  be  big  changes,  and  that  is  why  the  Central 
Council  has  been  organized,  why  it  extends  to  people  interested 
in  nursing  education  an  invitation  to  join  hands  to  interest  women 
and  young  women  especially  in  nursing  education.  To  help  pre- 
pare and  encourage  better  training  for  the  schools,  we  should 
affiliate  with  universities  and  other  schools  until  we  are  proud 
to  have  our  daughters  nurses.  Until  we  are  proud  to  go  out  into 
the  world  as  nurses,  and  until  we  get  nursing  on  a  par  with 
other  professions,  we  will  not  be  able  to  have  a  sufficient  number. 
There  is  no  shortage  of  young  women  in  our  other  educational 
institutions,  which  is  proof  we  have  not  put  our  schools  for 
nurses  on  an  educational  basis. 

Miss  Thompson :  Dr.  Flechner  in  a  recent  paper  read  before 
the  Congress  of  Surgeons  in  Chicago,  said  that  no  matter  what 
the  scientific  people  did,  that  it  all  came  back  to  the  people  of  a 
commimity  and  what  they  wanted ;  tliat  the  scientist  might  work, 
and  work,  and  work,  and  until  the  people  of  the  community  were 
back  of  his  effort  and  her  eflfort  to  get  across  a  message,  it.  would 
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all  fail.  So  that  after  all  the  health  of  the  community  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  club  women  of  America  who  influence  all  our 
localities. 

CHILDREN    BY   CHANCE   OR   BY   CHOICE 

Mrs.  Mary  Ware  Dennitt 

Director  of  the  Voluntary  Parenthood  League 

Friends,  may  we  please  resolve  this  occasion  promptly  into 
a  mothers'  meeting,  than  which  nothing  could  be  better,  unless 
it  should  be  a  parents*  meeting.  This  subject  affects,  beginning 
with  the  family,  the  whole  world.  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you 
this  afternoon,  I  am  sure,  that  is  not  absolutely  understood 
already  by  every  one  of  you.  The  only  thing  that  is  new  about 
it,  as  Mrs.  Blair  has  said,  is  saying  it  from  a  platform.  It  has 
been  said  among  you  in  whispers  for  many,  many  years.  The 
only  value  in  saying  it  from  the  platform  in  a  meeting  of  this 
sort  is  because  there  is  something  to  be  done  about  it,  because 
there  is  a  heavy  public  responsibility  involved  in  it,  because 
the  time  has  come  when,  as  thoughtful  human  beings  connecting 
ourselves  conscientiously  with  an  effort  toward  race  welfare,  we 
must  do  something  on  this  subject  beside  attend  to  it  as  a  per- 
sonal problems  in  our  own  lives.  We  must  do  something  beside 
whisper  about  it. 

The  first  right  a  child  should  have  is  that  of  being  wanted. 
I  don't  think  anybody  disagrees  with  that  statement.  There  are, 
it  is  true,  many  parents  who  have  not  consciously  decided  that 
they  want  children  who  are  enormously  thrilled  when  the  child 
comes,  but  it  is  a  fearful  risk ;  it  runs  the  risk  of  being  a  serious 
injustice  to  the  baby.  There  are  some  little  babies  who  don't 
catch  up  all  their  lives  long — many  not  until  maturity — because 
they  were  not  welcomed.  I  am  sure  we  are  right  in  saying  that 
the  first  right  a  child  should' have  is  that  of  being  wanted.  Real 
fundamental  child  welfare  begins  when  the  baby  begins,  at  the 
start  of  its  life,  and  the  start  of  the  baby's  life  is  not  its  birthday. 
If  we  accept  as  a  general  truism  this  right  of  a  child  to  be 
wanted,  we  come  then  to  the  thought  of  how  we  are  going  to 
carry  it  out.  We  know  from  our  study  of  science  and  our  strug- 
gle to  be  civilized  hiunan  beings  that  long,  long  ago  we  outgrew 
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the  ideal  of  parenthood  which' the  lower  forms  of  animal  life 
have.  We  belong  to  the  higher  mammals — ^the  kind  that  know 
they  have  a  soul.  We  don't  know  how  conscious  the  forms  of 
life  immediately  below  us  may  be  of  their  souls,  but  we  know 
about  our  own ;  and  we  know  that  long  ago  we  gjew  away  from 
the  custom  of  the  higher  mammals  who  have  a  mating  season— 
they  have  an  annual  baby.  The  annual  baby  is  not  the  ideal  for 
humans  for  any  series  of  years.  Physically  speaking,  we  have 
a  rather  long  child-bearing  period — ^it  may  cover  20  to  25  years. 
To  contemplate  the  possibility  of  an  annual  baby  during  that 
period  is  unthinkable.  We  none  of  us  do  it.  We  know  it  is  not 
desirable  for  us,  or  our  babies,  or  the  land  we  live  in. 

Therefore  we  have  to  decide  how  we  shall  arrange  it  other- 
wise. What  is  it  that  happens  in  our  lives  and  in  our  thought 
that  differentiates  us  from  the  physical  being  which  follows  its 
physical  impulses  without  guidance  from  the  mind  ?  It's  a  per- 
fectly simple  problem,  put  as  frankly  as  that,  but  the  carrying  out 
of  it  is  not  simple  at  all.  It  entangles  us  in  a  thousand  and  one 
problems.  There  are  unfortunate  complications  that  arc  not  an 
easy  sort  to  solve  at  all,  because  the  laws  of  our  land,  backed  by 
a  very  mixed-up  public  opinion,  say  to  us  that  we  have  no  right 
to  know,  no  legal  right  to  know,  how  we  may  id^h  to  change 
ourselyes  from  the  status  of  the  higher  mammals. 

According  to  our  laws,  we  have  no  possible  l^;al  access  to 
information  to  help  us.  Even  if  we  decided  to  solve  that  prob- 
lem, as  certainly  some  people  do,  by  the  avoidance  of  marital 
relationships  except  as  children  are  directly  intended,  even  so, 
in  the  last  analysis,  the  laws  of  our  land  do  not  back  us  up. 
According  to  our  common  law,  it  is  true  that  action  for  divorce 
can  be  brought  against  a  wife  who  declines  marital  union.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  of  course,  that  law  is  quite  too  absurd  to  carry 
out.  There  is  record  of  very  few  cases  brought  on  that  ground, 
but  all  of  our  social  psychologists,  all  of  the  judges  of  bur  various 
courts  of  domestic  relations,  know  quite  well  how  that  diflSculty 
is  back  of  many  domestic  tragedies.  If  divorce  ensues,  it  is 
usually  put  upon  some  other  grounds,  but  that  ground  exists. 

Therefore  there  is  something  fearfully  wrong  with  our  whole 
legal  system  that  it  is  a  party  to  an  attempt  to  keep  us  in  igno- 
rance of  those  facts  which  are  a  menace  to  our  social  and  family 
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development  and  the  highest  and  finest  kind  of  child  welfare. 
The  laws  of  our  country  prohibit  the  circulation  ot  this  infor- 
mation. They  prohibit  it  along  with  the  obscenities  and  indecen- 
cies of  life.  You  women  who  are  here  in  this  great  convention 
and  those  who  have  been  meeting  in  similar  conventions  year 
after  year  are  a  very  fair  cross-section  of  the  better  educated 
part  of  American  womanhood.  I  know  that  you  will  agree  with 
me  in  the  statement  that  you  here  represent  to  a  very  large  extent 
families  which  have  been  consciously  limited.  You  know  that  is 
true,  because  if  you  did  not  by  some  method  or  other  regulate 
the  growth  of  your  families,  when  you  got  an  aggregation  of 
women  together  as  large  as  this,  you  would  find  that  perhaps  75 
per  cent  of  the  mothers  would  be  reporting  that  they  had  fam- 
ilies of  eight  to  eighteen  or  so.  That  is  not  the  case,  ydu  know 
it  is  not  the  case.  Many  of  us  are  coming  now  to  the  point  where 
we  are  either  grandmothers  or  soon  will  be.  Our  children  are 
maturing  and  marrying.  We  know  quite  well  that  their  average 
families  are  not  going  to  be  like  those  occasional  pioneer  families 
of  whose  heroism  we  like  to  read.  We  know  also  that  possibly 
in  our  family  circles  and  certainly  in  the  circles  of  our  friends 
and  acquaintances — and  we  know  it  sadly — ^that  many  people 
overdo  this  matter  of  family  restriction.  Certainly  I  know  of 
nothing  more  pathetic,  more  touching,  than  the  plight  of  two 
married  people  in  middle  years  who  have  deprived  their  lives  of 
the  enrichment  of  children.  Their  very  lives,  not  their  hair,  turn 
gray  all  too  soon.    It  is  an  awful  pity. 

The  loveliest  thing  I  know  of  in  contrast  to  that  is  the  sight 
of  a  mother  and  father  who  have  borne  and  reared  as  many 
children  as  their  strength  and  vitality — physically,  morally  and 
spiritually — would  permit,  and  have  conie  to  middle  life  with  the 
flame  still  burning  and  with  bright  hopes  and  calm  enthusiasms. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  infinitely  pathetic  to  see  the  parents  who 
in  middle  life  are  beaten  out — ^victims  of  their  own  production. 
It  is  a  bitter  shame  that  any  two  people  should  ever  live  to  feel 
sorrowed  by  the  fact  that  one  part  of  their  natures  had  devel- 
oped imevenly  and  that  the  mind  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
develop  along  with  the  body  and  bodily  impulses.  We  must  cer- 
tainly look  forward  to  a  form  and  existence  in  which  we  develop 
all  around,  that  we  don't  live  with  any  part  of  us  out  of 
proportion. 
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I  should  like  to  ask  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  a  com- 
parison between  the  four  great  basic  functions  of  human  life. 
They  are  to  feed  ourselves,  clothe  ourselves,  shelter  ourselves 
and  reproduce  ourselves.  Everything  else  that  we  call  the  ccmh- 
plexity  of  civilization  is  built  more  or  less  upon  those  four  great 
or  basic  functions.  Look  how  we  have  developed  these  functions. 
Take  feeding  ourselves.  Nature  does  very  little  for  us  in  the 
way  of  feeding  us.  It  provides  us  natural  food  for  a  few  weeks 
or  a  few  months.  We  have  to  do  the  rest  by  the  use  of  our 
minds.  In  proportion  as  we  become  civilized,  as  we  have  vision, 
we  apply  to  this  natural  function  both  science  and  art.  We  learn 
the  science  of  nutrition;  we  learn  scientific  feeding  all  the  way 
from  the  baby  to  our  mature  selves.  The  savage  merely  feeds 
himself  and  so  does  the  animal,  but  the  civilized  himian  being 
dines,  which  is  quite  another  matter.  We  insist  that  at  the  same 
time  we  satisfy  our  hunger,  we  stimulate  and  benefit  the  mental, 
moral  and  spiritual  being.  We  value  our  dinner  occasions  exactly 
in  proportion  as  we  are  able  to  do  this,  whether  the  dinner  be 
our  little  private  circle  around  our  own  table  or  whether  the 
dinner  be  a  party  or  an  organization  banquet.  We  insist  that  it 
be  beautiful ;  we  insist  that  we  have  the  thing  artistic  as  well  as 
scientific.  Take  our  clothes,  we  do  exactly  the  same.  Nature 
gives  us  no  clothing  at  all.  We  have  to  use  our  minds  and  apply 
to  that  problem  also  science  and  art.  We  study  how  to  clothe 
ourselves  healthfully.  We  try  to  clothe  ourselves  beautifully. 
We  try  to  because  we  know  here  is  a  field  for  art  as  well  as  for 
science.  But  in  this  question  of  food  and  clothes  we  carefully 
avoid  excess,  vulgarity  and  overdoing.  We  insist  carefully  upon 
the  right  reactions,  because  we  know  there  is  danger  of  over- 
doing. Then  as  to  sheltering  ourselves.  We  do  more  than  crawl 
in  out  of  the  wet.  We  build  houses  which  are  homes — that  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  mere  shelter.  The  home  is  a  social 
entity  where  we  rear  our  children  and  entertain  our  friends,  and 
in  the  production  of  homes  we  use  both  science  and  art  in  all 
their  forms.  We  achieve  the  primary  intent,  which  is  shelter, 
but  we  also  achieve  social  progress. 

Having  considered  now  the  three  first  basic  functions  of  life, 
these  processes  in  which  we  are  yielding  primarily  to  a  natural 
impulse,  we  come  to  the  fourth  great  basic  human  impulse,  the 
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sex  impulse,  which  results  in  reproducing  ourselves,  and  what 
do  we  do  with  that?  Is  there  any  similar  development?  We 
have  to  confess  quite  sadly  that  in  applying  art  and  science  to 
this  side  of  life  we  are  confronted  with  many  restrictions.  We 
do  not  yet  know  how  to  extract  from  this  great  basic  impulse 
the  same  benefit  that  we  do  from  the  others.  We  must  simply 
confess  that  we  are  undereducated  pn  this  side  of  life.  And  the 
law's  demand  is  that  we  remain  in  ignorance.  The  reason  such 
laws  were  originally  put  upon  our  statute  books  was  in  some 
respects  a  good  one.  It  was  supposed  in  the  ignorant  days  of 
the  seventies,  when  the  Federal  law  was  placed  on  the  statute 
books  by  the  efforts  of  Anthony  Comstock,  that  ignorance  could 
be  a  substitute  for  character,  that  ignorance  could  produce  mo- 
rality. Ignorance  can,  up  to  a  certain  point,  produce  absence  of 
conscious  sin,  but  it  is  no  safeguard  because  at  any  moment  the 
ignorance  may  be  blown  away  by  information,  and  then  where 
is  the  safeguard?  We  all  know  there  is  just  one  way  out  of 
human  problems  and  that  is  via  knowledge  and  education. 
We  know  it  is  not  the  function  of  the  laws  of  our  coimtry  to  say 
to  the  people,  "There  is  certain  knowledge  behind  this  barrier, 
but  it  is  not  safe  for  you  to  have  it !"  To  say  that  to  conscious, 
idealistic  parents  like  you  is  an  insult  to  you.  Also  to  say  that 
with  regard  to  our  young  people,  who  are  often  considered  endan- 
gered by  the  circulation  of  this  knowledge,  is  likewise  an  insult 
to  our  young  people.  I  have  found  that  this  is  nearly  the  first 
doubt  that  comes  up  in  the  minds  of  many  people.  They  say: 
"Yes,  I  grant  that  it  is  necessary  for  burdened  mothers  and 
fathers,  who  have  short  incomes,  low  wages,  poor  health  and 
various  other  reasons  -that  make  it  necessary  for  them  to  limit 
their  families,  I  grant  it  is  a  privilege  to  them  to  have  knowledge 
on  this  subject,  but  if  this  knowledge  is  easily  gotten  at  it  will 
inevitably  reach  young  people  full  of  the  great  tide  of  life,  much 
of  which  they  don't  understand,  and  it  will  be  sure  to  lead  to 
misuse."  I  wonder  where  they  get  the  conviction  that  could  make 
them  willing  to  use  the  word  "sure"  in  relation  to  the  mass  of 
our  young  people.  I  cannot  and  will  not  think  that  our  young 
American  people  would  all  of  them  be  sure  to  go  to  the  dogs  if 
only  they  knew  how !  It  is  an  unthinkable  idea.  But  even  if  it 
were  half-way  true,  what  does  it  mean  to  us  elder$?    They  are 
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our  young  |)eople.  We  brought  them  up.  And  we  know,  those 
of  us  who  have  only  a  small  handful  of  children  of  our  own,  that 
we  are  vastly  responsible  not  only  for  our  immediate  family 
group  but  for  the  young -f oiks  of  the  community.  And  since,  alas, 
there  are  some  few  young  people  who  have  had  impulses  and 
wrong  tendencies,  then  it  means  that  we  are  just  that  much  more 
bound  to  help  them,  to  put  educational  opportunities  in  their  way, 
imtil  they  have  found  standards  which  they  can  live  up  to  and 
which  are  a  vital  part  of  truth  and  beauty. 

We  cannot  assume  that  most  yoimg  people  are  innately  ready 
to  undertake  relationships  which  they  themselves  cannot  respect 
The  young  are  ideal ;  youth  naturally  looks  upward.  We  must 
remember  that.  We  must  bear  with  them,  educate  them,  hope 
for  them  and  trust  them. 

It  is  often  claimed  that  it  is  better  for  people  to  accept  the 
babies  that  nature  sends  even  though  they  come  a  bit  fast  and 
tumultuously,  rather  than  be  too  discreet  in  postponing  them.  In 
support  of  this  idea,  people  offer  the  perfectly  simple  state- 
ment, "The  Lord  will  provide."  They  love  to  recite  the  instances 
of  the  famous  men  who  were  struggling  bare-footed  boys  who 
grew  up  in  big  families.  They  forget  the  statistics  of  the  dregs 
of  our  civilization  which  fill  up  the  lists  of  our  charity  organiza- 
tions, the  wards  of  our  hospitals,  our  courts,  and  the  institu- 
tions for  the  care  of  the  unfit.  They  pick  out  a  few  glittering 
instances  of  triumph  against  adversity,  and  recommend  that 
struggle  to  the  whole  world,  knowing  they  don't  honestly  mean 
it  because  if  they  really  did  think  that  adversity  and  strugg^le 
were  beneficial  they  would  adopt  it  for  their  own  children,  and 
they  don't.  We  think  health  and  happiness  and  opportunity  are 
on  the  whole  very  much  better  for  our  children  than  deprivation 
and  struggle  and  undernourishment  and  early  labor  and  all  the 
other  things  that  drag  down  child  life.  If  we  want  to  know  what 
we  really  think  about  a  thing,  we  must  look  to  ourselves — do 
I  want  it  for  my  children?  That  is  the  real  proof.  Tested  by 
that  standard  doesn't  every  one  believe  in  some  sort  of  family 
restriction,  so  children  may  have  a  fair  chance  in  life? 

I  don't  need  to  recite  to  an  intelligent  group  of  women  who 
have  spent  years  in  studying  social  conditions  what  the  needs 
of  the  country  are.        You  know   how  year  after  year,  Julia 
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Lathrop  and  her  corp  of  assistants  turn  out  horrifying  figures  for 
us  to  look  at.  You  know  how  the  baby  death  rate  goes  up  in  the 
families  where  the  wages  are  small.  Where  the  man's  wage  is 
$450  the  babies  die  at  the  rate  of  170  per  1,000.  Not  until  the 
wage  reaches  $1,250  does  the  baby  death  rate  drop  to  60  per 
1,000.  The  estimated  rate  for  the  whole  country  is  124  per  1,000. 
You  must  compare  this  with  the  figures  of  New  Zealand  which 
has  the  lowest  baby  death  rate  in  the  world — only  50  per  1,000. 
You  know  that  the  War  Labor  Board  made  an  estimate  during 
the  war  that  at  least  $1,700  was  necessary  to  keep  a  family  of 
five,  mother  and  father  and  three  children  of  school  age— at  any 
decent  standard  of  living.  You  realize  I  know  that  it  is  only  in 
some  of  our  industries  that  wages  went  up  enough  to  match 
the  cost  of  living.  Heaven  knows  we  pay  enough  for  shoes,  but 
the  shoe  workers  have  not  as  a  whole  gotten  high  wages.  In 
Massachusetts  the  average  shoe  worker's  wage  is  $750  per  year. 
How  large  a  family  can  be  successfully  reared  on  $750?  Is  it 
right  to  ask  parents  on  that  income  to  reproduce  indefinitely? 
We  know  perfectly  well  during  our  life  time  there  is  going  to 
be  no  such  a  thing  as  unlimited  wages,  therefore,  there  should  be 
no  such  a  thing  as  unlimited  families.  It  is  better  for  the  wage 
earning  family  to  produce  relatively  few  children  and  give  them 
something  like  a  fair  chance  in  life  than  to  simply  breed.  It 
harries  and  wrecks  the  father  until  very  often  he  deserts.  You 
go  to  the  Court  of  Domestic  Relations  in  any  big  city  and  find 
there  the  cause  of  many  of  the  desertions — it  is  simply  that  the 
family  outgrew  the  wages.  It  means  that  defective  children  are 
born.  It  means  that  hospitals  and  institutions  are  filled  up ;  it  is 
unavailing  himian  struggle.  Whereas  if  the  family  is  kept  some- 
where within  the  bounds  of  earnings,  the  parents  can  produce 
an  all  round  successful  home. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  more  or  less  talk  on  this 
subject.  Unfortunately  it  has  sometimes  taken  the  form  of  dis- 
tasteful agitation  and  newspaper  sensationalism  and  to  such  an 
extent  that  many  people  who  know  that  in  their  own  lives  it  is  a 
useful  thing,  have  not  taken  any  public  responsibility.  But  when 
we  do  a  bit  of  thinking,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  our  personal 
embarrassments  should  count  for  very  little  when  needless  suf- 
fering and  tragedy  are  going  on  in  countless  homes  because  of 
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the  state  of  public  mind  and  our  laws.  There  was  for  many 
years  nothing  but  talk,  but  within  the  last  year  the  Voluntary 
Parenthood  League  has  been  working  quietly  in  Washington 
to  introduce  into  Congress  a  Federal  BiH  to  correct  the  laws  on 
this  subject.  We  have  intentionally  avoided  newspaper  publicity. 
We  proposed  to  keep  this  work  free  from  sensationalism,  and 
thus  far  we  have  succeeded.  Up-to-date  we  have  accomplished 
this — ^we  have  secured  a  sponsor  for  our  bill,  one  of  the  two 
physicians  in  the  Senate,  the  other  one  being  chairman  of  the 
Public  Health  Committee.  Seven  out  of  eleven  of  the  Senate 
Health  Committee  are  already  favorably  inclined  toward  our 
bill,  and  one  of  these  is  Senator  Harding  of  Ohio,  the  Republican 
presidential  candidate.  We  find  in  Congress  exactly  what  we 
find  in  any  group,  a  certain  initial  embarrassment,  but  when  we 
get  them  beyond  that  point,  the  majority  of  the  Congressmen  and 
Senators  easily  admit  the  seriousness  of  the  question  and  arc 
ready  to  do  their  part  provided  they  can  feel  that  a  responsible 
and  serious  and  significant  amount  of  pressure  from  the  cotmtry 
is  coming.  That,  of  course,  is  the  reason  for  bringing  this  sub- 
ject to  you. 


MONDAY,  JUNE  21 


EVENING  SESSION— AMERICANIZATION  EVENING 

Held  at  the  Coliseum,  Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Winter  presiding. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 
The  General  Federation  Program  for  Americanization 

Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Winter 

Address:     Coercive  or  Co-operative  Americanization 

Allen  T.  Bums 

Music : 

The  Sacrifice * Lieuriance 

By  the  Weeping  Waters Lieuriance 

Four  Penobscot  Tribal  Songs '. 

The  Doe  Skin  Blanket Cadman 

The  Princess  Watahwaso 

Motion  Picture :    Presented  by  the  Society  for  Visual  Education. 
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THE  GENERAL  FEDERATION  PROGRAM  FOR 
AMERICANIZATION 

Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Winter,  Director  of  Americanization 

During  the  Council  meeting  at  Asheville,  N.  C,  May,  1919, 
a  meeting  of  Department  Chairmen  was  held  at  which  it  was 
Voted  to  consider  the  work  of  Americanization  as  a  joint  work 
of  all  departments,  and  to  ask  the  Board  of  the  General  Federa- 
tion to  constitute  a  "Division'*  on  Americanization,  with  a  di- 
rector at  the  head,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  correlate  depart- 
mental suggestions  so  far  as  they  relate  to  this  particular  field, 
and  in  general  to  further  the  work  of  the  General  Federation 
along  this  line.  They  asked  that  Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Winter  be  the 
director.  These  requests  were  granted  by  the  Board,  and  it  was 
further  agreed  that  the  new  division  should  be  financed  by  a 
voluntary  assignment  from  each  chairman  of  a  department  of  a 
part  of  her  appropriation.  The  Department  of  Education  was 
excepted,  as  the  pamphlet  already  issued  by  that  departaient 
(prepared  by  Mrs.  Frank  Gibson  of  California)  was  considered 
as  its  full  share!    The  assignments  totaled  $875. 

After  a  conference  between  the  new  director  and  the  chair- 
men, it  was  decided  to  prepare  a  pamphlet  to  which  each  of  the 
ten  department  chairmen  should  make  special  contributions, 
while  the  editorial  matter  should  be  supplied  by  the  Director. 
In  accordance  with  this  plan,  advance  postal  cards  were  sent  to 
all  clubs  holding  direct  membership  in  the  General  Federation, 
urging  them  to  stress  the  work  of  Americanization  and  telling 
them  of  the  plans  for  active  work  which  were  in  preparation. 
The  pamphlet  itself,  a  24-page  publication,  with  its  ten  topical 
suggestions  for  different  lines  of  activity,  followed.  An  outline 
of  the  method  of  conducting  an  Americanization  Institute  and 
a  bibliography  prepared  by  Dr.  Hedger  and  Miss  Wetmore  were 
included  in  the  editorial  part  of  the  program.  Ten  thousand 
were  printed  and  copies  sent  to  all  State  Presidents,  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  all  clubs  with  direct  membership  and,  in 
quantities  sufficient  for  distribution,  to  state  chairmen  who  wished 
them.  Two  states  have  asked  that  all  clubs,  whether  holding 
direct  membership  or  not,  should  be  supplied  from  the  office,  and 
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this  has  been  done.  The  pamphlet  has  also  been  asked  for  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Education,  by  Community  Council 
workers,  libraries,  newspapers,  teachers,  clergymen,  physicians, 
social  workers  and  individual  clubs  and  club  women.  In  every 
case  copies  were  sent  whether  payment  was  made  or  not,  though 
in  all  2,299  have  been  paid  for,  bringing  in  $114.97.  The  total 
number  distributed  has  been  over  7,000. 

The  Director  asked  all  State  Presidents  to  appoint  State 
Chairmen  of  Americanization.  All  but  three  complied.  A  list 
of  State  Chairmen  is  appended  to  this  report. 

Further  material  sent  out  by  the  Director  has  included : 
A  Press  Bulletin,  issued  through  the  cotutesy  of  our  dear 
Mrs.  Knapp,  but  prepared  and  financed  by  the  Division. 

Six  circular  letters. 

Three  printed  "Open  Letters  to  Qub  Americanization 
Workers": 

No.  1 — Suggestions  on  self-training  in  citizenship  and  its 
relation  to  the  problem  of  the  foreign,  bom.  (1,000 
copies,  single  page.) 

No.  2 — On  the  volunteer  social  worker  and  the  beginnings 
of  state  reports.    (1,500  copies,  8  pages.) 

No.  3 — Visual  education  as  an  aid  to  Americanization ;  Com- 
munity organizations ;  Helps  to  workers ;  State  reports. 
(1,000  copies,  12  pages.) 

An  eight-page  pamphlet  containing  poems  written  by  or 
about  immigrants,  as  showing  the  human  side  of  the  problem. 

A  final  letter  summing  up  the  conclusions  of  the  first  year's 
work  (in  preparation). 

Through  these  means  the  Director  has  tried  to  carry  home 
the  ideas  that  seem  to  the  Chairman  of  Departments  and  to  her- 
self fundamental  to  good  Americanization  work,  namely,  that  to 
become  an  American  is  a  deep  inner  experience,  to  be  brought 
about  by  spiritual  understanding,  and  that  all  the  outer  helps, 
education,  citizenship  schools,  health  training,  home  economics, 
etc.,  are  to  be  used  to  help  toward  that  understanding;   that  to 
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better  the  conditions  of  life,  to  insure  justice  and  good  officials 
to  work  for  fairer  economic  and  industrial  conditions,  is  to  give 
a  demonstrs^tion  of  America  that  is  more  potent  than  any  argu- 
ment ;  that  the  simple  human  and  kindly  relations  set  up  in  com- 
munity groups  will  reinforce  the  more  formal  efforts  of  state 
and  educational  authorities,  and  that  these  parts  of  the  service 
are  particularly  ours,  especially  when  they  relate  to  the  foreign- 
born  woman. 

Forty  states  have  sent  in  reports  of  their  work.  The  Direc- 
tor regrets  that  the  resources  of  the  Division  do  not  permit  her 
to  print  these  in  full.  They  would  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
all  club  women,  for,  though  they  range  from  mere  beginnings 
up  to  expert  and  heroic  effort,  they  are  one  and  all  filled  with  a 
deep  appreciation  of  the  problems  that  are  facing  us  and  the  will 
and  understanding  that  takes  up  the  burden  of  responsibility. 
Our  club  women  are  giving  as  well  as  doing.  There  are  many 
expressions  of  appreciation  of  the  fine  qualities  of  manhood  and 
womanhood  found  hidden  under  dingy  immigrant  exteriors,  and 
the  new  awe  for  common  humanity  that  comes  from  touching 
hands  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  States  like  Califor- 
nia, Massachusetts,  New  York,  Illinois,  Missouri  are  doing  things 
on  a  big  scale  and  with  large  vision.  Others  are  aghast  at  "the 
petty  donem  the  imdone  vast."  The  DirectoV  has  put  the  reports 
into  typed  form  to  hand  down  to  her  successor,  feeling  that  a 
fine  beginning  has  been  made  in  a  work  that  ought  to  keep  us 
busy  for  a  generation. 

The  first  National  Americanization  Conference  has  recently 
been  held  in  Minneapolis  (your  Director  was  asked  to  preside  at 
one  of  its  sessions)  and  though  its  emphasis  was  laid  on  the 
educational  and  industrial  phases  of  the  work,  yet  all  the  time 
the  speakers  reverted  to  the  point  that  the  human  element  that 
has  been  aptly  termed  "neighborhood  Americanization"  was 
essential  to  success.  It  is  in  neighborhood  Americanization  that 
our  great  field  lies,  and  in  our  cementing  power  to  bring  together 
all  the  agencies  of  our  communities  to  work  along  a  common 
program.    Community  team  work  should  be  our  slogan. 

The  Director  has  received  626  letters  asking  for  printed 
material  and  811  asking  for  help  or  suggestions,  a  total  of  1,437. 
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She  has  sent  out  2,361  letters  and  11,042  pieces  of  General 
Federation  printed  matter  and  829  pieces  of  printed  materia! 
gathered  from  other  sources,  some  of  them  being  books  of  her 
own  which  she  has  used  as  a  kind  of  lending  library. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  impossible  not  to  make  a  plea  with  our 
clubs  to  translate  their  training,  their  wisdom,  their  social  posi- 
tion, into  terms  of  energy.  We  are  too  content  to  knoza  without 
doing.  All  the  forces  of  every  town  should  be  brought  into 
correlated  activity  if  we  are  to  serve  our  country  in  peace  as  we 
did  in  war.  And  great  peace  power  is  a  bigger  thing  than  great 
war  power.  Law,  justice,  hiunanity,  health,  beauty,  friendliness 
are  the  typical  means  of  Americanization. 

COERCIVE   OR   CO-OPERATIVE  AMERICANISM 

Mr.  Allen  T.  Burns,  Director  Carnegie  Foundation, 

Study  of  Methods  for  Americanization 

The  great  American,  Emerson,  said:  What  you  are,  speaks 
so  loud  that  I  cannot  hear  what  you  say.  Let  me  congratulate 
the  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs  that  their  Department  of 
Americanization  is  presided  over  by  a  woman  who  has  taken  this 
motto  into  this  great  field  of  uniting  native  and  foreign-bom. 

A  year  ago  last  winter,  on  two  succeeding  evenings,  there 
came  to  me  experiences  which  by  their  sheer  contrast  brought  out 
the  two  great  underlying  principles  behind  the  two  schools  or 
methods  of  Americanization  which  can  include  all  others  in  this 
country.  On  the  first  of  these  evenings  it  was  my  privilege  to 
attend  one  of  the  most  splendid,  gorgeous  and  beautiful  per- 
formances given  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company — ^The 
Prophet.  It  was  also  my  good  fortune  to  sit  where  many  immi- 
grants sit  to  hear  this  performance,  and  as  the  gorgeous,  splendid 
ensemble  of  chorus  and  the  beautiful  music  rose  to  us,  those 
immigrants  drank  in  with  an  eagerness  and  keenness  rarely 
equalled  by  us  native-born.  I  thought  to  myself  surely  the 
standards  of  beauty,  of  the  esthetic,  of  music,  for  these  new 
Americans  has  been  forever  changed  by  the  privilege  which 
we  have  enjoyed  tonight.  They  were  the  recipients,  the  ben- 
eficiaries of  the  best  that  America  had  to  give  in  music. 
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On  the  following  evening,  I  attended  an  entertainment  given 
by  a  group  of  humble  Lettish  immigrants  in  their  own  social 
center,  rented  by  the  year,  in  order  that  they  might  have  a 
place  for  their  own  quarterly  activity.  The  various  numbers  on 
their  program  were  interesting — sl  drama — the  Lettish  version 
of  Cinderella  which  we  could  all  understand,  though  not  knowing 
a  word  of  the  tongue  in  which  it  was  given.  There  were  a  great 
variety  of  musical  numbers,  instrumental  and  vocal,  solos,  orches- 
tral numbers,  duos,  quartettes.  I  noticed  that  all  of  the  audience 
paid  most  attention  to  the  young  first  violinist  of  the  orchestra, 
who  also  gave  some  solos  and  after  the  whole  program  was 
finished,  I  inquired  of  a  friend  of  mine  how  it  came  about  that 
they  were  so  interested  and  had  the  services  of  so  talented  a 
young  musician.  This  is  what  I  was  told,  that  these  hard-work- 
ing, comparatively  small-earning  immigrants  discovered  the  talent 
of  this  young  man  among  them,  and  out  of  their  wages  were 
contributing  sufficient  to  allow  him  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  a 
musical  education,  and  they  and  he  together  had  selected  as  his 
teacher  our  great  American  musician,  Mr.  Damrosch,  and  that 
he  was  bringing  back  to  them  the  inspiration  and  the  raising  of 
tone  and  interest  and  taste  that  migl>t  have  been  his  alone. 

The  question  which  I  should  like  to  put  before  you  is  this: 
In  which  of  these  two  ways,  on  which  of  those  two  evenings, 
were  the  immigrants  becoming  most  organically  a  part  of  Amer- 
ican musical  life,  as  recipients  or  participants,  and  as  you  answer 
you  will  classify  yourself  as  to  the  kind  of  Americanization  you 
think  will  be  most  effective. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  meaning  to  indicate  that  music  is  so 
important  a  part  of  our  American  life,  as  high  as  papers  have 
said  has  been  indicated  here,  as  to  make  so  very  mlich  difference 
in  this  fusion  of  native  and  foreign  bom,  but  it  is  so  much  apart 
from  the  mere  controversial  aspect  of  life  that  perhaps  we  can 
see  the  principles  more  clearly  when  the  heat  and  the  difference 
of  opinion  is  absent,  and  it  is  also  true  that  Americanization,  if 
it  is  to  be  worthy  of  the  name  must  be  inclusive  of  all  that  is  good 
in  life.  The  reason  that  I  have  introduced  this  experience  to  you 
this  evening  is  not,  as  I  have  said,  because  of  the  importance  of 
music,  but  because  it  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  big  question,  what 
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is  Americanism,  and  so  how  can  we  most  effectively  Americanize 
the  immigrant.  A  friend  of  mine  said  recently :  Americanization, 
why  "ization"  is  what  we  fled  from  the  old  country  for,  will  it 
be  any  different  when  American  is  prefixed?  That  is  the  question 
that  they  want  answered,  and  that  we  must  answer.  What  is  the 
difference  in  "ization"  when  American  is  prefixed? 

Stop  with  me  for  a  moment,  if  you  will,  to  think  of  what 
that  "ization"  was  and  is  from  which  they  fled,  though,  thank 
God,  the  great  war  put  an  end  to  most  of  that  sort  of  thing. 
The  "ization"  from  which  they  fled  presumed  that  there  was  some 
group  of  people  who  had  an  advantage,  a  great  advantage  in 
virtue,  in  valor,  in  progress,  and  that  it  was  for  the  others  to  be 
inferior,  recipients,  or  beneficiaries  of  that  which  the  superiors 
or  benefactors  had  to  bestow,  and  if  those  inferior  folk  were  not. 
grateful  and  ready  to  accept  that  which  was  offered,  then  it  must 
be  thrust  down  their  throat  by  force.  The  outstanding  element 
of  this  form  of  "ization"  was  the  German  Emperor,  for  150  years 
that  process  had  been  attempted  with  the  Poles,  and  for  fifty 
years  in  the  West  with  the  French  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  What 
what  result?  Events  have  followed  so  rapidly  on  each  other  that 
we  in  America  are  scarcely  aware  that  the  German  Revolution 
did  not  break  out  in  1918,  but  1913.  For  in  that  year,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  German  empire,  the  Reichstag 
voted  twice  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Imperial  Ministry,  and  it 
is  thought  by  serious  students  of  history  that  the  war  had  to  be 
brought  on  to  turn  attention  from  this  revolution  which  was  seeth- 
ing. What  was  it  all  about?  It  was  the  resentment,  the  revolt, 
the  insurgency,  not  only  of  the  French  in  the  one  case,  and  the 
Poles  in  the  other,  but  of  enough  of  the  rank  and  file  of  tiie 
German  people  and  their  representatives,  saying  this  kind  of 
"ization'*  is  a  tremendous  failure,  it  is  not  only  feudal  for  those 
for  whom  it  is  intended,  but  its  reaction  is  destructive  of  the 
brotherhood  which  we  all  wish  to  stand  for. 

America  will  do  well  today  if  she  will  heed  that  one  lesson 
that  Germany  had  to  learn  to  her  sorrow,  that  the  attempt,  to 
fuse,  to  merge,  to  join  people  by  looking  upon  one  as  simply  the 
benefactor  and  the  other  the  beneficiary  and  recipient  has  utterly 
failed. 
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There  is  a  peculiar  reason  why  that  fallacy  must  repeat  itself 
here  in  this  country  of  ours  if  the  same  methods  are  introduced, 
for  the  immigrant  American  of  today  is  fundamentally  and 
temperamentally  no  different  from  the  immigrant  American  of 
1620.  Will  you  imagine  for  a  moment  the  kind  of  character  that 
was  needed  three  himdred  years  ago,  and  still  today,  to  make  an 
immigrant,  the  willingness  to -burn  bridges  and  break  home  ties, 
to  close  with  the  past,  to  travel  into  a  far  country  and  there 
among  strange  people  and  strange  surroimdings  hew  out  one's 
own  futture  and  destiny.  That  required  tmusual  character,  and 
the  very  process  of  immigration  has  acted  like  a  great  process  of 
natural  selection,  sending  in  this  fundamental  sense  a  most  homo- 
genous folk.  We  describe  them  in  many  ways,  they  are  liberty- 
lovers,  the  free,  the  pioneer,  the  resourceful,  the  self-reliant  or 
self-directing,  the  self-governing.  Phrase  it  as  you  will,  the  out- 
standing characteristic  of  all  Americans  new  and  old  is  that  they 
are  determined  to  be  captains  of  their  own  fate  to  a  degree  that 
no  other  people  in  the  world  ever  undertook  to  be. 

We  have  recognized  it  in  many  fields  of  endeavor.  Our 
manufacturers,  speaking  of  the  remarkable  productiveness  of 
American  industry,  say  that  we  can  turn  out  more  per  dollar 
invested,  of  men  hired,  or  wages  paid,  because  the  American 
working  man  needs  less  of  supervision  and  oversight  and  pro- 
tection than  a  working  man  of  Europe.  That  they  have  enough 
more  independence  and  take  sufficient  more  responsibility  to  be 
thus  more  productive.  The  same  thing  our  officers  recognized  in 
the  late  war.  We  trained  pur  boys  to  fight  in  just  one-half  the 
time  it  took  England  to  train  the  same  number  of  men  and  get 
them  to  the  front,  and  when  they  were  there,  they  fought  so 
gallantly  and  bravely  as  they  did  because  they,  in  turn  were  less 
dependent  for  the  exclusive  order,  but  as  emergencies  arose,  each 
man  had  a  greater  ability  to  meet  them  on -his  own  responsibility. 

This  characteristic  of  self-reliance,  of  independence,  of  lib- 
erty, is  as  characteristic  of  the  new  American  as  of  the  old,  and 
it  is  for  that  reason  that  we  will  go  even  less  distance  than 
Germany  in  an  "ization**  that  does  not  make  the  immigrant  an 
active  participant  in  that  which  affects  his  own  welfare. 
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Some  of  the  most  fundamental  problems  of  America  arise 
from  this  very  independence  and  extreme  individualism.  Our 
forefathers  sensed  it  before  they  landed  from  the  Mayflower,  and 
they  realized  that  if  they  were  to  succeed  in  their  undertakings 
here  in  America,  there  would  have  to  be  some  meets  and  bounds 
set  for  this  independence,  that  you  could  not  draw  boundary 
lines  for  property,  that  you  could  not  deal  successfully  with  the 
Indian,  that  you  could  not  have  an  acceptable  preacher,  or  estab- 
lish an  adequate  scheme  unless  there  was  team  work  and  co-opera- 
tion, that  for  the  very  purpose  of  individual  development,  indi- 
vidual initiative  had  to  limit  itself  in  certain  fields  and  take  refuge 
in  joint  action.  The  great  lesson  and  great  problems  of  America 
have  been  and  still  are  today  those  that  arise  out  of  the  jealousy 
with  which  we  surrender  that  individualism  of  ourselves  in  the 
interest  of  collective  action,  and  we  do  surrender  only  when  we 
realize  that  such  joint  activity  will  mean  greater  development  for 
the  individual  than  if  he  strives  for  it  all  by  his  own  power. 

That  necessity  for  joint  action  and  learning  the  fellowships  of 
freedom  has  become  our  problem  and  the  problem  of  the  new 
inmiigfrant,  and  as  we  are  most  concerned  about  our  country's 
welfare  today,  the  problems  of  Americanization  in  the  sense  that 
I  am  describing  them,  either  for  native  or  foreign-born,  center  on 
this  particular  point. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  development  of  democracy 
here  and  in  Europe.  In  Europe  all  power  originally  was  that 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  man, — an  oligarchy,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  individual  have  been  recognized  and  granted  only 
little  by  little.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  we  started  with  the 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  individual,  and  only  slowly  and 
gradually  have  we  merged  some  of  those  rights,  still  and  always 
in  the  interest  of  the  individual's  development,  we  have  merged 
them  where  necessary  for  common  action.  It  is  then  because  of 
this  intense,  individualistic  independence  and  self-reliance  of  the 
American  that  the  problem  of  Americanization  will  meet  difficulty. 
But  this  is  all  very  theoretical  and  the  question  always  is,  does 
it  work  in  practice?  Let  me  give  you  the  most  outstanding 
instance  of  its  operation,  I  have  seen  in  our  search  through  this 
coimtry  for  effective  methods  of  Americanization. 
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In  New  England  there  is  a  colony  of  from  five  to  six 
thousand  Finns.  They  have  come  here  with  this  same  spirit  of 
self-direction  in  the  interest  of  self-development.  Like  all  the 
rest  of  us  essentially  in  these  days  they  have  found  the  necessity 
for  joint  activity,  and  many  of  the  problems  like  the  high  cost  of 
living,  development  of  culture,  provision  of  sufficient  recreation, 
the  teaching  of  English,  these  Finnish-Americans  have  under- 
taken to  secure  by  their  own  joint  effort. 

The  first  day  I  visited  them,  there  they  were  building  scenery 
for  "As  You  Like  It"  to  be  given  in  Finnish,  because  there  is  an 
impediment  of  speech  among  the  Finns  which  makes  the  learning 
of  English  almost  impossible.  They  had  in  this  little  theatre, 
With  its  paid  dramatic  and  musical  director,  their  contribution, 
their  part  of  American  culture. 

They  had  bought  themselves  a  recreation  place  for  their 
week-ends  and  longer  vacations,  a  community  gymnasium  for 
themselves  first  of  all,  and  then  afterwards  to  be  used  by  others 
of  the  commimity.  There  was  an  unusual  group  of  buildings, 
and  planted  right  down  among  them,  apparently  as  an  intruder, 
was  a  building  called  the  Finnish  Building.  I  inquired  about  it 
and  was  told  that  it  contained  the  Gym,  and  also  the  Labor  Temple, 
not  for  Finns,  but  all  the  labor  people  of  that  town.  There  had 
been  held  first  classes  in  English  and  citizenship,  so  we  saw  how 
very  fittingly  these  Finns  were  given  a  place  in  that  great  civic 
group.  What  I  had  meant  to  tell  most  of  all  was  the  efforts  of 
these  Finns  to  meet  that  very  pressing  and  pleasing  American 
problem  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  They  were  as  nonplussed 
as  most  of  us  are,  but  they  had  done  something  about  it.  They 
had  developed  a  half  dozen  co-operative  grocery  stores,  where 
goods  were  sold  not  for  profit,  but  for  the  saving  of  profits,  and 
divided  it  pro  rata  according  to  the  purchases  of  the  customer. 

They  had  developed  a  co-operative  savings  bank  with  a 
million  dollars  deposit.  They  had  been  dealing  with  the  housing 
question  at  a  time  when  all  the  housing  activities  were  absolutely 
paralyzed,  and  the  money  from  this  bank  enabled  co-operative 
tenements  to  be  built  at  a  time  when  our  tenement  contractors 
did  not  know  how  to  proceed  to  furnish  the  necessary  homes. 
These  immigrants  had  been  hewing  out  their  way,  meeting  the 
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problems^ which  come  to  us  all,  taking  the  community  in  where 
it  would  go  with  them,  but  where  not,  going  it  alone.  The  moral 
of  this  story  is  not  quite  so  apparent. 

I  asked  the  manager  of  these  stores  how  it  came  about  that 
they  had  done  the  thing  which  Americans  had  said  could  be  done 
in  Europe  but  not  here — co-operative  distribution  of  the  necessities 
of  life.  He  said :  Some  years  ago  before  these  stores  were  estab- 
lished,  we  had  a  very  large  Finnish  Revolutionary  Society- 
over  a  thousand  members.  Just  a  mere  handful  of  these  men 
suggested  that  they  could  not  wait  for  their  conditions  to  be 
bettered  until  some  revolutionary  millennium  arrived,  but  some- 
thing must  be  done  here  and  now,  and  so  they  proposed  the 
establishment  of  this  one  form  of  democratic  American  proceed- 
ure — co-operative  distribution,  but  they  were  hooted  at  and  rid- 
iculed by  the  vast  majority.  The  majority  said  if  anything  like 
this  is  attempted  the  men  will  no  longer  be  interested  in  revo- 
lution. 

Little  by  little  others  were  asked  to  join,  imtil  finally  the 
whole  body  of  that  revolutionary  society  were  taken  in,  and  I 
said  to  the  Manager:  How  about  the  revolution?  He  said:  They 
have  forgotten  the  revolution  since  they  have  learned  by  actual 
experience  in  co-operative,  democratic,  brotherly  study  to  share 
effort  together,  that  the  problems  of  every  day  existence  could  be 
solved. 

I  visited  a  mining  town  in  Southwestern  Pennsylvania,  that 
was  attempting  to  do  exactly  the  same  thing,  and  what  I  have 
been  trying  to  bring  home  to  you  by  this  long  narration  of  the 
New  England  town,  was  summarized  there  by  a  negro.  They 
had  had  a  co-operative  store  for  about  six  weeks  and  none  of 
them  had  yet  been  made  millionaires.  There  was  considerable 
dissatisfaction.  All  the  male  population  was  there  to  thrash  out 
this  pressing  problem  to  the  bitter  end.  The  discussion  ran  on 
for  some  three  or  four  hours,  pro  and  con,  with  neither  side 
seeming  to  have  the  advantage,  first  one  side  having  the  better 
and  then  ihe  other.  After  it  had  gone  that  way  well  into  the 
night,  the  colored  man  said :  "Brethren,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
word.  This  is  like  a  great  ship  bound  for  America  from  an 
infected  port.     Of  course,  before  you  is  allowed  to  land  in  dc 
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wonderful  country  you  must  expect  to  be  detained  in  quarantine 
a  little  while  until  you  are  thoroughly  disinfected." 

That  man  had  the  sum  of  the  philosophy  of  democracy. 

The  objection  is  rising  in  your  minds  that  this  is  a  segregating 
proposal,  something  that  would  shut  us  off  in  groups  and  make 
us  scarcely  necessary  to  one  another,  and  if  it  were  true,  and  ii 
that  were  to  be  the  outcome,  then  1  certainly  should  be  the  last 
to  advocate  it  as  a  method,  but  these  very  immigrants  who  are 
so  often  taking  the  initiative  in  this  democratic  action  are  the  ones 
who  are  most  conscious  of  their  own  insufficiency  of  the  necessity 
of  our  working  together  in  common  if  we  are  to  solve  these 
problems  adequately. 

The  leaders  of  the  Finnish  co-operative  movement  in  this 
coimtry  say  the  Finnish  movement  will  amount  to  little  for  the 
greater  group  and  the  larger  nimibers  are  necessary  for  the 
wholesaleing  and  the  manufacturing,  but  they  have  made  the 
movement  a  contribution  to  himian  welfare  abroad. 

There  are  innimierable  questions  that  come  to  our  attention 
of  the  immigrant  recognizing  the  futility  of  his  trying  to  solve 
his  own  problem  all  by  himself,  the  lack  of  sufficient  imderstand- 
ing  of  an  inclusion  of  enough  of  the  factors  of  the  marshalling 
of  large  enough  resources.  While  they  make  this  recognition, 
they  recognize,  perhaps  subconsciously,  this  great,  imderlying 
principle  of  Americanism,  that  they  must  be  captains  of  their 
own  fate. 

There  came  into  my  office  last  winter  the  leader  of  the 
Ukrainian  group  in  New  York  City.  He  said  that  he  and  his 
group  had  a  Ukrainian  settlement,  that  it  cost  them  something 
like  $75,000,  and  they  wanted  advice  as  to  how  to  carry  it 
through.  That  interested  me  some,  and  I  asked  how  it  came  to 
be  that  they  had  done  as  much  as  he  told.  He  replied,  we  went 
around  and  studied  the  institutions  you  Americans  establish  in 
such  communities  as  ours.  We  studied  them  and  saw  that  you 
called  them  social  settlements  and  found  you  did  not  think  it 
was  bolshevistic.  We  adopted  the  methods  you  followed  as  far 
as  the  taste  and  interest  of  our  people  would  allow  us.  I  asked 
him  why  they  did  not  go  for  advice  to  the  Federation.    He  said, 
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We  have  been  in  existence  for  four  years  and  that  Federation 
of  Settlements  has  never  asked  the  Ukrainian  Settlement  to  be  a 
member,  and  far  be  it  from  us  to  seek  advice  and  counsel  from 
those  who  do  not  think  of  us  as  equal  partners  in  an  undertaking 
that  affects  our  welfare. 

Last  Fourth  of  July  I  spent  with  about  130  Italian  Benefit 
Societies  at  their  picnic  in  Chicago.  They  said  that  they  were 
meeting  to  establish  an  Italian  Federation  for  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  health,  that  the  resources  of  the  little  individual 
societies  were  insufficient,  but  they  said  that  more  than  that  they 
noticed  that  the  most  fashionable  philanthropic  fad  among  Amer- 
icans was  a  health  campaign,  and  that  they  were  always  being 
conducted  for  the  benefit  of  somebody  else  without  taking  that 
somebody  else  into  partnership  and  consideration  in  the  making 
of  the  plans,  and  they  thought  if  they  formed  a  Federation  per- 
haps they  would  be  given  consideration  and  be  taken  into  the 
Council  to  be  made  a  partner  in  that  sphere  of  human  welfare 
where  we  are  all  unijted  whether  we  wish  it  or  no. 

You  have  all  heard  the  story  of  the  Southern  Mammy  who 
came  on  Monday  morning  to  get  the  washing.  "Mammy,  I  am 
sorry,  you  cannot  have  the  wash  today.'*  "I  has  to  have  it  to 
keep  my  family."  "I  am  sorry  you  cannot  have  it,  we  have  scarlet 
fever  in  our  house."  **I  don't  mind,  that  is  all  right,  we  have  been 
done  having  scarlet  fever  for  the  last  three  months." 

There  is  a  union  called  health  plans,  from  which  we  cannot 
escape,  but  those  immigrants  are  so  sensitive  about  their  own 
responsibility  for  whatever  affects  their  welfare  that  even  in  that 
great  union  of  health  they  will  take  no  active  part  except  as 
they  are  active  partners. 

This  Italian  picnic  seemed  to  me  to  explain  the  secret  of  this 
fallacy. 

Another  illustration  of  the  recognition  of  these  truths  came 
in  that  same  city  a  few  weeks  after.  A  Polish  woman  came  to 
the  head  of  our  division  on  homes  and  family  welfare  and  said 
that  the  Polish  women  were  not  caring  for  their  children  as  they 
should.  My  friend  secured  some  Federal  bulletins  and  asked 
to  have  them  translated  into  Polish.    The  Polish  woman  said: 
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Is  it  not  against  the  law  to  put  it  in  Polish?  We  replied  that 
the  government  was  glad  to  have  them  have  the  pamphlets  if  they 
could  understand  them.  In  about  three  weeks  they  came  back 
and  said  that  the  pamphlets  went  like  hot  cakes,  and  it  was  a 
great  pity  the  benefits  were  confined  to  so  few,  would  the  govern- 
ment care  if  these  were  translated,  and  that  a  whole  year  be  devoted 
to  a  campaign  for  child  welfare.  My  friend  had  to  explain  to 
these  well-intentioned  Polish  women  that  this  was  the  anti-climax, 
that  Children's  Year  had  closed  three  months  before,  but  those 
for  whose  Benefit  it  was  mostly  intended  had  been  entirely 
oblivious  to  it,  doubtless  for  the  reason  that  they  were  expected 
to  play  the  role  only  of  beneficiary  and  recipient  and  not  partner 
and  co-operator. 

Again  you  can  well  see  that  that  theory  even  that  desire 
of  the  immigrant  is  good,  but  will  it  actually  work?  Let  me  tell 
you  of  some  very  humble  and  very  distinguished  experiments  that 
have  been  made  along  these  lines.  Just  as  there  can  be  practical 
Americanization,  there  can  be  theoretic  Americanization,  and 
the  nearest  to  100%  type  of  Americanization  that  I  know  of  is 
in  the  theoretic  field. 

The  American  Amateur  Theoretic  Union  as  Americans — 
The  immigrants  came  here  desiring  to  show  their  theoretic  pro- 
cesses and  the  American  Theoretic  Foundation  was  interested. 
In  competition  on  a  single  standard,  the  Theoretic  Foundation 
was  American  enough  and  brotherly  enough  to  say  to  these 
societies,  you  choose  your  delegates,  send  them  to  our  district 
state  regional  or  national  convention,  and  we  will  sit  together 
in  common  council  and  decide  upon  the  standards  of  competition 
that  are  fair  to  all,  and  the  procedure  was  adopted  and  followed 
with  the  result  indicated. 

The  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  came 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Americanization  Committee  last  fall  and 
stated  they  wanted  to  help.  The  Chairman  said :  Take  in  some 
immigrant  women  on  the  same  footing  and  participating  in  the 
same  activities,  with  you,  and  you  will  do  most  in  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization. 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire  has  done  perhaps  the  most 
complete,  the  most  satisfactory  job  of  Americanization  of  any 
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state  in  the  country.  They  are  enforcing  this  standard  of  one 
language  for  teaching  and  administration.  They  are  bringing 
the  standards  of  all  parochial  schools,  by  means  of  public  inspec- 
tion, up  to  the  standard  of  public  schools.  But,  how  have  they 
done  it,  by  taking  into  council  the  French-Canadian  Bishop  of 
their  state,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Diocesan  school,  thereby 
making  a  team  that  by  joint  agreement  has  accomplished  this 
most  difficult  of  things  in  the  public  school  system  of  bringing 
the  private  school  under  public  supervision. 

But  our  own  great  national  government  has  set  us  an 
example  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  method  of  Americanization. 
You  all  remember  the  Liberty  Loan  Campaign,  and  how  we  were 
cajoled  or  annoyed,  until  we  gave  as  much  as  we  felt  we  could. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  campaign,  a  German- American,  one  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  said,  you  are  not  getting  nearly  as  much 
from  the  American  immigrant .  as  you  like.  If  you  would 
make  every  little  organization  partners  in  this  it  would  help.  The 
Treasury  Department  was  wise  enough  to  take  him  at  his  word 
and  appointed  him  at  the  head  of  a  division  for  this  piupose. 

About  33%  of  the  population  is  made  up  of  foreign-bom 
white  stock,  bom  in  Europe,  or  else  their  parents  were  bom 
there.  When  the  government  had  made  them  partners  in  this 
great  undertaking,  and  to  the  surprise  of  all,  the  returns  from 
the  later  Liberty  Bond  Drives  showed  that  between  forty  and 
fifty  percent  of  the  total  subscribers  to  the  g^eat  national  fund 
came  from  these  great  immigrant  societies,  so  that  if  Uncle  Sam 
himself  has  not  hesitated,  has  succeeded  so  brilliantly  in  this 
partnership  with  the  immigrant,  certainly  it  should  not  be  be- 
neath our  notice. 

Last  fall  for  the  first  time  I  visited  a  little  Connecticut  town, 
where  just  about  three  hundred  years  ago  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
landed.  It  was  the  first  opportunity  of  my  life  to  do  so.  They 
had  erected  a  memorial  bridge  there  that  I  went  out  to  see,  and 
on  the  various  stands  were  carved  the  names  of  my  ancestors, 
leaders  of  that  little  group  into  the  wilderness.  Over  the  coping 
of  that  bridge  was  this  motto :  "God  sifted  a  whole  nation  that 
he  might  send  the  choicest  grain  into  the  wilderness."  And, 
my  breast  swelled  with  pride  for  a  moment.     I  felt  myself  one 
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of  that  inniunerable  company  who  had  a  precious  jewel..  Then 
I  bethought  myself  and  wondered  why  it  might  be  that  today 
we  could  say:  "God  sifted  a  whole  nation  that  he  might  send 
the  choicest  grain  into  the  wilderness."  I  wondered  what  was  the 
quality,  the  distinctive  characteristic  that  picked  us  out  three 
hundred  years  ago,  is  still  sifting  us  out,  to  come  into  this  com- 
parative wilderness.  As  I  thought  it  over,  this  distinctive  l^son 
came  to  me,  I  realized  that  the  indestructible,  inirradicable  in- 
violable quality  of  that  grain  is  self-determination. 
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MORNING— BUSINESS  SESSION 

Held  at  the  Coliseum,  Mrs.  Josiah  Evans  Cowles  and  Mk. 
Thomas  G.  Winter  presiding. 
The  program  was  as  follows : 

Assembly  Singing Led  by  Holmes  Cowper 

Leading  Voice  Genevieve  Wheat-Baal 
Minutes 
Reports  of  Resolutions  Committee. 

REPORTS   AND  ADDRESSES  OF  DEPARTMENTS  OF 

CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM   CONSERVATION 

AND  LEGISLATION 

Gvil  Service  Reform  Report Mrs.  Court  F.  Wood 

Supplemental  Reports: 

Federal  Civil  Service  Laws..... Mrs.  Balabanoff 

State  Civil  Service  Laws Mrs.  Clarence  L.  Atwood 

Conservation  Report — "The  Conservation  Outlook" 

Mrs.  John  Dickinson  Sherman 

Address :     Our  Conservation  Problem....Mrs.  George  H.  Maxwell 
Legislation  Report Mary  Wood 

REPORT  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM  DEPARTMENT 
Mrs.  Court  F.  Wood,  Chairman 

The  work  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Department  of  the 
Federation  has  chiefly  been  done  by  use  of  the  printed  word  and 
by  correspondence.  Iiach  State  Chairman  has  received  form  let- 
ters from  the  Chairman,  who  had  two  desires  in  sending  those 
letters — they  were  either  to  give  information  or  to  receive  infor- 
mation. Many  letters  were  sent  by  the  State  Chairmen  asking 
for  information.  These  letters  were  either  answered  by  letters 
or  printed  matter  which  would  give  the  desired  knowledge.  Con- 
ditions in  the  various  States  are  as  varied  as  the  States  themselves ; 
therefore  advice  as  to  the  State  of  Maine  might  not  suit  the  State 
of  Washington ;  and  in  the  last  analysis,  initiative  on  the  part  of 
State  Chairmen  is  necessary;  experiences  in  other  States  may 
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show  those  actions  which  are  best  and  those  which  are  to  be 
avoided — ^but  the  application  will  have  to  be  made  according  to 
State  laws,  and  those  who  are  wise  will  use  their  wisdom  so  as 
to  accomplish  the  desired  good  for  their  individual  States. 

It  is  a  patriotic  duty  to  see  that  the  best  serve  the  State; 
fitness  for  position  and  not  politics  must  be  the  test;  and  only 
those  who  have  been  prepared  for  the  various  lines  of  work  in 
the  Government,  should  be  employed.  Business  principles  require 
this. 

There  is  still  great  need  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
regarding  this  department;  and  its  work;  lack  of  knowledge  is 
shown  and  so  long  as  this  state  exists  we  cannot  exp^t  any  great 
appreciation  of  the  principles  of  Civil  Service.  Any  reform  must 
first  have  created  for  it  a  desire  on  the  part  of  our  citizens;  it 
should  not  be  so ;  but  it  seems  to  be  necessary  to  have  an  exposure 
of  conditions  in  a  State  institution  in  order  to  arouse  our  citizens 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  some  fundamental  principle  at  fault  in  the 
appointment  of  the  officials  else  these  faults  could  not  be. 

Study  your  State  institutions  and  see  that  each  one  is  accom- 
plishing the  ends  for  which  it  was  established ;  if  it  is  not,  as  citi- 
zens of  yoiu"  State,  after  investigaton,  agitate  by  educating  others 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  responsible  for  these  conditions.  Awak- 
ened public  sentiment  can  and  will  see  to  it  that  proper  officials 
have  the  management  in  the  future. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  work  of  this  department,  and  I 
suppose  all  of  the  Chairmen  have  the  same  trouble,  is  that  about 
the  time  the  State  Chairmen  have  become  enthused  on  the  subject 
their  tenure  of  office  has  expired  and  a  new  Chairman  is  appointed ; 
then  the  work  has  to  be  done  all  over.  To  be  sure,  by  this  method 
multitudes  of  women  all  over  the  States  are  being  interested  and 
instructed  in  the  subject,  so  that  in  time,  throughout  the  United 
States,  there  will  be  a  host  of  well  informed  women  who  are  better 
able  to  become  citizens  of  our  Republic  because  they  understand 
the  fundamental  principles  of  good  government  and  agreeing 
with  Browning  that  "There  shall  never  be  one  lost  good,"  we 
believe  that  the  dissemination  of  good  ideas  among  the  women 
will  in  time  awaken  such  strong  sentiment  that  laws  on  the  subject 
of  Qvil  Service  will  not  require  years  for  consideration,  but  will 
pass  Congress  and  State  Legislatures  without  a  dissenting  voice. 
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This  department  is  especially  pleased  that  the  recognition  of 
woman  was  made  when  the  President  appointed  as  the  third  mem- 
ber of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  Mrs.  Helen  Hamilton 
Gardener,  and  we  are  sure  that  Mrs.  Gardener  will  uphold  the 
standard  of  womanhood  and  do  all  in  her  power  to  see  that  women 
are  recognized,  not  because  of  sex,  but  for  efficiency. 

The  Vice-Chairman  of  this  Department,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Bala- 
banoff,  received  the  high  honor  of  being  chosen  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  Tacoma,  Washington. 
She  is  also  the  new  President  of  the  Washington  State  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Qubs.  By  accepting  the  first  mentioned  position, 
Mrs.  Balabanoff  has  been  placed  so  that  she  can  practically  put 
into  use  some  of  the  principles  in  which  she  is  so  firm  a  believer. 

The  former  Chairman  and  now  Adviser  of  the  Department, 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Cole,  is  also  Secretary  of  the  Nebraska  Civil  Service 
Reform  League.  Her  interest  is  so  intense  along  these  lines  that 
I  know  she  will  accomplish  much  good  in  her  new  position. 

The  Chairman  wishes  to  thank  every  one  who  has  added, 
even  ever  so  little,  to  the  work  of  this  department. 

During  this  biennial  period  Colorado  has  been  added  to  the 
galaxy  of  Civil  Service  States.  It  is  hoped  that  pending  laws  in 
several  other  States  will  soon  add  others  to  the  list. 

There  is  a  saying  that  "Team  work,  not  dream  work,  will 
succeed,"  but  remember  that  unless  some  pioneers  suffer  there 
will  never  be  success,  and  that  if  there  is  today  some  measure  of 
success,  it  is  because  some  workers  before  us  have  suffered.  For- 
get not  to  honor  those  who  were  the  pioneers  in  the  work  of  Civil 
Service  reform. 

For  at  least  forty  years  have  folks  been  trying  to  secure  a 
Retirement  Bill  for  Civil  Service  employees!  At  last  their  work 
has  brought  success.  To  be  sure,  there  might  be  improvements 
on  the  present  bill,  but  we  must  remember  that  as  a  rule  bills  as 
they  are  first  drafted  are  usually  subject  to  changes  as  time  shows 
the  need  of  them.  There  are  three  phases  to  be  thought  of  in 
conjunction  with  a  retirement  bill — ^the  effect  on  the  Government; 
on  the  retired  clerk;  on  the  younger  clerk.  It  is  estimated  that 
there,  are  between  four  and  five  thousand  clerks  who  are  awaiting 
retirement,  just  as  soon  as  ninety  days  have  elapsed  after  the 
signing  of  the  bill.     From  fifteen  to  thirty  years  of  service  the 
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annuity  ranges  from  30  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  salary ;  in  some 
cases  a  mere  pittance,  yet  perhaps  with  some  money  saved  during 
years  of  service,  perhaps  with  an  added  pension,  these  older  clerks 
have  provision  made  for  a  few  rest  years  in  their  lives.  The 
advantages  to  the  younger  clerks  are  many;  vacancies  will  be 
created  to  which  those  more  recently  appointed  may  be  promoted ; 
to  be  sure  two  and  one-half  per  cent  of  their  salaries  is  to  be 
deducted  to  help  create  the  fund,  but  should  they  resign  before 
being  retired,  the  full  sum  paid  in,  with  accrued  interest  will  be 
refunded,  so  that  the  younger  clerk  may  feel  that  he  is  saving 
for  his  later  years  in  either  case,  resignation  or  retirement.  To 
the  government  there  will  be  the  advantage  of  gaining  clerks  of 
younger  years  who  will  bring  efficiency  and  modern  methods  into 
the  departmental  work. 

There  is  a  triple  administration  of  the  new  law : 

The  commissioner  of  pensions  has  charge  of  administration 
with  respect  to  adjudication  and  payment  of  claims  for  annuities, 
refimds  and  allowances. 

The  Qvil  Service  Commission  has  charge  of  personnel  records 
of  employees,  appointments,  promotions,  demotions,  and  changes, 
in  salary. " 

The  Treasury  Department  has  charge  of  the  annuity  fund 
and  accoimts  of  all  those  thousands  of  employees  who  contribute 
a  percentage  of  their  salaries  to  the  fund,  and  will  audit  the 
accounts  of  the  disbursing  agents. 

Annuities  are  to  be  paid  monthly  and  are  not  assignable  or 
subject  to  execution  or  other  legal  process. 

As  the  result  of  the  passage  of  the  Retirement  Bill  it  is  hoped 
that  several  thousands  of  the  Government  employees  who  are 
slated  to  be  dismissed  on  July  1,  will  be  placed  in  some  of  the 
vacancies  which  will  be  created  soon  afterwards.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  keeps  a  register  of  those  whose  efficiency 
records  entitle  them  to  retention,  and  places  them  in  other  depart- 
ments when  the  bureaus  in  which  they  have  been  working  finds 
it  necessary  to  drop  many  clerks  because  of  lack  of  work. 

THE  RECLASSIFICATION  COMMITTEE 
After  months  of  strenuous  and  efficient  service  the  report  of 
the  Reclassification   Committee  has   been  made.     Some  of  the 
findings  are  as  follows : 
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That  the  salary  and  wage  rates  for  positions  involving  like 
duties  and  responsibilities  and  calling  for  the  same  qualifications 
show  wide  variations  and  marked  inequalities. 

That  the  salary  and  wage  rates  for  positions  of  the  same  class 
are  different  in  different  departments  and  independent  establish- 
ments, the  scale  of  pay  in  some  departments  being  markedly 
higher  than  the  scale  for  the  same  class  of  work  in  other  depart- 
ments. 

That  these  inequalities  in  salary  and  wage  scales  as  between 
departments  are  most  striking  when  the  rates  of  pay  in  the  war- 
expanded  establishments  are  contrasted  with  those  in  the  organi- 
zations that  were  not  largely  increased  during  the  war. 

That  rates  of  compensation  in  the  government  service  as  a 
whole  have  not  increased  as  rapidly  as  has  the  cost  of  living. 

That  the  absence  of  any  uniform  plan  or  system  for  regulat- 
ing increases  in  the  pay  of  employees  who  have  gained  in  experi- 
ence and  usefulness  in  *a  given  class  of  work  and  the  even  more 
serious  lack  of  any  equitable  system  governing  promotion  from 
lower  to  higher  classes  of  positions  have  been  very  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  disproportion  in  pay  and  work. 

That  Government  employees  enjoy  greater  permanency  and 
security  of  tenure  than  employees  in  industrial  or  conunercial 
establishments. 

That  opportunities  for  advancement,  either  in  salary  or  rank, 
for  those  of  marked  efficiency  do  not  compare  favorably  with  the 
opportunities  offered  to  persons  of  the  same  ability  in  the  com- 
mercial world. 

That  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  pursued  a  progressive 
policy  in  the  selection  of  employees,  but  that  lack  of  funds  hinders 
further  perfection  of  examination  methods ;  that  the  probationary 
period  is  not  used  effectively  as  an  integral  part  of  the  process  of 
selection. 

That  the  Congress  provide  for  a  comprehensive  arid  uniform 
employment  policy  to  be  administered  by  a  central  personnel 
agency,  logically  and  preferably  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
and  to  include  the  standardization  of  rates  of  compensation  and 
working  conditions,  and  the  selection,  development  and  retention 
of  an  efficient  personnel ;  and  that  an  advisory  council  be  estab- 
lished to  advise  the  Civil  Service  Commission  on  matters  coming 
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under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter  and  to  arrange  for  the  forma- 
tion of  personnel  committees  in  the  various  departments. 

The  following  recommendations  are  presented: 
-  That  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs  endorse  the 
action  of  the  Reclassification  Committee  in  asking  that  an  Advi- 
sory Council  be  established  to  advise  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion on  matters  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter  and  to 
arrange  Jor  the  formation  of  personnel  committees  in  the  various 
departments. 

Pertaining  to  the  L^oreign  Service — 

1.  That  the  entrance  examinations  to  tlie  foreign  service  be 
improved  and  placed  more  strictly  on  a  merit  basis. 

2.  That 'there  be  an  adequate  increase  of  salaries  in  the 
foreign  service.   • 

3.  That  embassies  and  consulates  be  purchased  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities.  ^ 

4.  That  political  considerations  be  entirely  eliminated  and 
that  the  merit  principle  be  applied  to  appointments  and  promotions 
in  the  foreign  service. 


REPORT  OF  CONSERVATION  DEPARTMENT 
Mrs.  John  D.  Sherman^  Chairman 

The  divisions  of  work  of  the  conservation  department 
are  ably  reported  by  the  division  chairmen.  This  report  will, 
therefore,  be  limited  to  matters  not  covered  elsewhere. 

In  September,  1918,  the  Hon.  Franklin  K.  Lane,  at  that 
time  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  appointed 
the  chairman  of  the  conservation  department,  Mrs.  Sherman, 
special  assistant  director  of  the  United  States  School  Garden 
Army  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  Mrs.  Sherman  was  placed 
in  charge  of  women's  organizations,  to  arouse  interest  in  the 
establishment  of  children's  gardens  under  school  supervision 
throughout  the  United  States.  Her  work  was  continued  until 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1919.  Because  of  the 
failure  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  secure  an  appropriation 
from  Congress  for  this  special  purpose,  the  work  has  since 
been  discontinued. 
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This  is  a  distinct  loss  of  opportunity  to  the  school  chil- 
dren, especially  those  who  have  no  pi^per  employment  out  of 
school  hours. 

Almost  endless  educational  opportunities  can  be  offered 
to  our  boys  and  girls  through  supervised  garden  work.  In 
addition  to  learning  how  to  produce  food  from  the  soil,  and 
gaining  definite  ideas  of  the  value  of  money,  thrift  and  in- 
dustry, garden  work  trains  the  children  in  observation,  con- 
centration and  responsibility.  While  the  children  are  getting 
actual,  material  food  from  the  soil,  they  are  also  learning 
things,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  measured  in  bushels  and 
pounds,  in  dollars  and  cents.  One  of  the  important  things 
that  the  child  will  learn  is  the  vital  life  lesson  that  he  must 
not  be  a  parasite  and  that  honest,  productive  labor  with  the 
hands  is  as  honorable  as  that  of  the  brain. 

The  main  expense  in  establishing  supervised  gardens  is 
the  salary  of  the  teacher  or  supervisor.  The  garaens,  to  be  a 
success  and  a  benefit  to  the  children  educationally,  require 
supervision  all  through  the  summer  months.  When  school 
boards  cannot  make  an  appropriation  adequate  for  the  garden 
teachers'  salaries,  the  necessary  amount  is  frequently  con- 
tributed by  local,  civic  and  commercial  organizations.  We 
strongly  urge  the  continuance  of  gardening  for  children  under 
school  supervision. 

WATER   POWER 

After  twelve  years  the  water  power  leasing  bill  has  been 
passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President,  in  June, 
1920.  The  bill  provides  for  a  commission  to  deal  with  the 
new  situation.  This  commission  is  to  have  general  con- 
trol of  plants  constructed  under  the  bill.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment retains  the  right  to  take  over  a  plant  at  the  end  of 
a  certain  period  and  nationalize  it.  In  time  the  new  law  will 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  East  and  llie  West.  It  is  estimated 
that  70  per  cent  of  country's  water  power  is  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. At  the  present  time  70  per  cent  of  the  industrial 
demand  for  power  is  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Utilization  of 
the  water  power  in  the  west  will  bring  the  industrial  center 
further  west.    There  are  50,000,000  horsepower  available  from 
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"white  coar'  in  the  United  States.  At  present  about  6,000,000 
of  this  is  being  used.  With  the  aid  of  water  power  the  coal 
and  transportation  situations  and  oil  shortage  will  be  less 
threatening. 

OIL   LANDS 

The  oil  land  leasing  bill  has  also  become  a  law.  The 
operating  regulations  are  to  be  administered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  regtilations 
will  not  be  in  conflict  with  the  state  laws.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  department  to  co-operate  fully  with  the  states 
and  to  give  uniform  conservation  laws  to  both  state  and 
public  lands.  During  the  year  1918,  the  oil  wells  of  this 
country  yielded  356,000,000  barrels.  Geologists  place  an  esti- 
mate of  30  years  upon  the  life  of  petroleum  sands  of  this 
country  if  the  present  yield  is  continued. 

NATIONAL  PARKS 

Upon  the  suggestion  and  action  of  Miss  Mira  L.  Dock, 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  department,  a  questionnaire  was  sent 
out  in  April  to  each  state  conservation  chairman,  requesting 
her  to  state  the  subjects  of  work  about  which  she  or  her 
department  most  desired  information.  The  purpose  was  to 
bring  to  the  biennial  convention  and  conservation  confer- 
ence those  subjects  in  which  the  greatest  number  were  in- 
terested. From  the  replies  received  natural  scenery — national, 
state  and  local  parks — received  first  place  and  forestry  second 
place.  This  is  especially  gratifying  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
six  years  ago  when  the  division  of  natural  scenery  was  added 
to  the  department's  activities  but  little  interest  was  shown 
and  there  were  many  who  expressed  surprise  that  natural 
scenery  should  be  considered  a  natural  resource.  We  are 
now  awakening  up  to  the  fact  that  natural  scenery  is  one 
of  the  greatest  of  all  our  natural  resources  and  when  it  is 
preserved  for  park  use  for  the  benefit  of  people  it  is  put 
to  its  best  possible  use — which  is  the  essence  of  intelligent 
conservation. 
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NEW  NATIONAL  PARKS 

Three  national  parks  have  been  established  since  1918: 

Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  Arizona,  February  26,  1919 
(958  square  miles). 

La  Fayette  National  Park,  Mt.  Desert  Island,  Maine, 
February  26,  1919  (5,000  square  miles,  which  it  is  proposed 
to  double). 

Zion  National  Park,  Utah,  November  19,  1919  (78,000 
square  miles). 

There  are  now  nineteen  national  parks.  During  the 
season  of  1919  the  attendance  was  755,325.  Rocky  Mountain 
Park  took  the  lead  with  an  attendance  of  169,492. 

President  Wilson  has  established  by  proclamation: 

Scotts  Bluff  National  Monument  in  Nebraska  and  Yucca 
House   National  Monument  in  Colorado. 

An  act  authorizing  the  Governor  of  Hawaii  to  acquire 
privately  owned  lands  and  rights  of  way  in  Hawaii  National 
Park  was  passed  by  Congress  in  February,  1919.  In  May, 
Congress  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  addition  of  approxi- 
mately 50,000  acres  of  the  Diamond  Lake  region  to  Crater 
Lake   National   Park. 

By  Presidential  Proclamation  the  area  of  the  Grand 
Quivira  National  Monument,  New  Mexico,  has  been  increased 
from  160  acres  to  560  acres. 

Casa  Grande  National  Park  in  Arizona  has  been  reduced 
from  a  National  Park  to  a  National  Monument,  as  scenically, 
it  did  not  measure  up  to  the  national  park  standard. 

NATIONAL    TARK    PROJECl'S 

Among  the  many  national  park  projects,  the  Utah  Na- 
tional Park  is  the  latest  and  one  of  the  most  interesting.  It 
is  a  wonderfully  picturesque  area  about  380  miles  south  of 
Salt  Lake  City  and  is  on  the  main  automobile  highway  be- 
tween Salt  Lake  and  Grand  Canyon.  In  the  center  of  the 
proposed  park  is  Bryce's  Canyon  in  the  Sevier  National  Forest. 

The  Redivoods  National  Park,  California.  The  last  stand 
of  the  redwoods  is  about  350  miles  long  and  20  miles  wide. 
It   extends   from   the   northwestern    state   boundary   line  of 
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California  south  of  Monterey  Bay.  The  greatest  stands  and 
those  best  suited  for  preservation  are  in  the  counties  of  Dei 
Norte  and  Humboldt.  In  all  the  world  there  are  no  redwood 
trees  but  these.  When  these  are  gone  they  are  gone  forever 
and  the  redwood  trees  will  have  vanished  from  the  earth. 

This  forest  of  redwoods  is  owned  by  corporations  and 
private  individuals.  It  is  possible,  by  quick  action,  to  save 
certain  areas  of  these  noble  monarchs  of  the  forest  from  de- 
struction and  extinction.  A  "Save  the  Redwoods  League"  of 
California  has  been  organized  and  is  actively  engaged  in  two 
projects  to  save  the  trees.  One  project  is  to  procure  a  belt 
of  the  redwood  trees  bordering  the  state  highway;  the  other 
is  to  procure  an  area  of  the  primeval  redwoods  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  redwoods  National  Park.  This  is  not  a 
matter  that  alone  concerns  the  people  of  California.  These 
trees,  some  of  them  at  least,  should  belong  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  The  people  of  every  state  should  appre- 
ciate the  emergency,  feel  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  take 
an  active  part  in  rescuing  the  redwoods  from  the  saw  mill 
and  do  their  utmost  to  create  a  Redwood  National  Park. 

The  Roosevelt  National  Park.  To  add  to  the  Sequoia  Na- 
tional Park  certain  scenic  area,  1,350  square  miles,  including 
Tehipite  Valley,  Kings  River  Canyon,  Kern  River  Canyon, 
and  the  western  slope  and  crest  of  Mount  Whitney,  the 
highest  peak  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  hnd 
to  change  the  name  to  Roosevelt. 

The  Greater  Vellozvstone  National  Park.  To  add  1,000 
square  miles,  the  area  including  Jackson  Hole  and  Jackson 
Lake,  the  Grand  Teton  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Yellow- 
stone River. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  National  Park.  The  proposed  area 
lies  near  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin,  and  McGregor,  Iowa. 
The  native  lanscape  beauty  of  this  region,  including  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  is  well  suited  for  a  national  park.  It  is  pic- 
turesque and  also  possesses  distinct  scientific  and  historical 
interest. 

The  Dunes  National  Park.  The  proposed  area  is  the  sand 
dunes  of  Indiana  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  between 
Gary  and  Michigan  City.    The  flora  of  this  region  interests 
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the  scientists  of  the  world.  The  Dunes  are,  in  many  respects 
unique  among  the  dunes  of  the  earth.  And  they  are  within  a 
few  hours  by  rail  and  automobile  of  20,000,000  people. 

Greater  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  Colorado.  A  pro- 
ject to  add  a  certain  area  in  the  Mount  Evans  region  to  the 
Rocky  Mountain   Park. 

Kildear  Mt.  National  Park,  North  Dakota. 

Mt.  Baker  National   Park,  Washington. 

Yakima  National  Park,  Washington. 

Mammoth  Cave  National  Park,  Kentucky. 

Pajarito  National  Park,  New  Mexico. 

Enlargement  of  Mt.  Ranier  National  Park,  Washington. 

NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  EDUCATION 

The  educational  work  in  the  national  parks  is  rapidly 
increasing.  Lectures  and  camp  fire  talks  are  given  in  most 
of  the  larger  parks  on  subjects  of  special  scientific  interest 
in  each  locality.  Educators  are  becoming  more  and  more 
appreciative  of  the  larger  field  of  opportunity  offered  by  the 
national  parks.  Columbia  University  has  opened  the  field 
of  national  park  study  as  a  distinct  feature  of  its  curriculum. 
It  is  actually  conducting  a  course  in  the  scenery  of  the  na- 
tional parks  with  special  emphasis  on  its  production  or 
formation  by  the  forces  of  nature  that  have  developed  the 
surfaces  of  the  earth  and  are  today  modifying  and  changing  it 

Museums  are  being  established  in  many  of  the  parks. 

NATIONAL    PARK    TO    PARK    HIGHWAY 

The  plans  for  the  establishment  of  the  national  park  to  park 
highway  which  will  pass  through  nine  western  states,  is  nearing 
completion.  This  will  lie  a  great  system  of  interstate  routes  and 
means  much  for  the  education  and  pleasure  of  the.  American 
people.  Those  who  travel  this  highway  will  gain  a  better  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  of  the  potential  resources  of  the 
great  west,  and  the  rare  scenic  beauty  of  the  parks  will  be  a 
lasting  inspiration. 

YELLOWSTONE     IRRIGATION     PROJECT 

The  Yellowstone  irrigation  easements  bill  (H.  R,  12466) 
is  now  known  to  all  friends  of  national  parks  as  the  "Yellowstone 
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Grab  Bill/'  It  grants  a  reservoir  site  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  Yellowstone  National  Park  for  commercial  purposes.  The 
use  of  the  lakes  of  the  park  for  irrigation  means  the  desecration 
of  the  peoples  playground  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  individuals 
and  corporations.  AH  of  the  lakes  of  the  park  are  heavily  tim- 
bered areas.  The  forests  reach  down  to  the  waters  edge.  Rais- 
ing these  lakes  would  kill  millions  of  feet  of  timber,  wipe  out 
miles  of  roads  and  trails  and  utterly  destroy  all  scenic  beauty  in 
the  region.  The  national  parks  belong  to  the  people.  Every  cit- 
izen of  the  United  States  has  a  certain  right  of  personal  owner- 
ship. That  right  will  be  taken  away,  wholly  or  in  part,  if  0>n- 
gTtss  permits  the  natural  resources  of  the  parks  to  be  used  for 
commercial  purposes. 

LAND   SETTLEMENT  / 

Dtuing  the  last  three  years  a  number  of  bills  were  intro<Juccd 
in  Congress  for  land  colonization  in  the  United  States  for  the 
American  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  who  served  in  the  Great 
War.  This  department  supported  former  secretary  Franklin  K. 
Lane's  "Farms  for  Soldiers' "  bill.  Congress  has  not  yet  passed 
any  of  the  bills  introduced.  It  would  be  well  if  each  state  would 
enact  Land  Settlement  laws  and  follow  the  California  plan  which 
has  been  in  operation  several  years  and  has  proved  to  be  an  im- 
qualified  success; 

Although  the  growth  of  nature  study  in  the  schools  is 
steadily  increasing,  it  has  not  yet  been  given  the  recognition  it 
deserves.  At  least  two  reasons  for  this  can  be  named:  one  is 
the  lack  of  dependent  continuity  in  the  grade  work,  and  the  other 
is  that  nature  study  has  not  been  made  of  equal  importance  to 
other  recognized  standard  subjects  in  the  school  course.  When 
nature  study  ranks,  for  instance,  with  reading  and  arithmetic, 
teachers  and  parents  will  be  more  likely  to  appreciate  the  per- 
manent value  of  nature  study  in  the  education  of  the  child. 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman  of  the  Conservation 
Department  the  Society  for  Visual  Education  will  this  year  pro- 
duce a  limited  number  of  reels  on  nature  study  for  use  in  the 
public  g^ade  schools.  These  films  will  be  a  distinct  aid  to  the 
teacher  and  we  hope  that  every  school  in  the  country  will  make 
use  of  them. 

A  practical,   comprehensive   study   of   natural   science  and 
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nature  will  lay  a  better  foundation  for  an  understanding  and  an 
appreciation  of  our  natural  resources  than  can  be  gained  in  any 
other  way.  It  is  said  that  the  thinking  of  one  generation  becomes 
the  practice  of  the  next  generation.  If  the  children  of  today  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  gain  a  first-hand,  intimate  and  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  earth,  her  products,  of  nature's  bounty  and 
nature's  ways,  the  future  generation  will  be  much  more  likely 
to  give  intelligent  and  appreciative  consideration  to  the  mate- 
rial resources  of  the  land  in  which  they  live. 

"OUR  CONSERVATION  PROBLEM" 

Mr.  George  H.  Maxwell^  Executive  Director, 

National  Reclamation  Association 

The  subject  of  my  address  today  is  "Our  Conservation  Prob- 
lem." This  is  not  the  first  civilization  which  has  faced  that 
problem,  and  no  civilization  that  has  gone  before  ours  has  ever 
solved  it.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  people  of  this  civilza- 
tion  will  accomplish  something  which  the  human  race  has  in  the 
past  ages  never  been  able  to  accomplish.  We  can  and  we  will 
do  it,  with  the  help  of  the  women  of  the  country,  if  those  women 
can  be  waked  up  soon  enough  to  do  the  things  that  are  neces- 
sary to  be  done  before  it  is  too  late.  I  think  that  our  condition 
today  is  fairly  well  illustrated  by  an  incident  that  happened  some 
years  ago  when  I  was  in  New  York  City.  Just  below  Wall  Street 
I  saw  a  crowd  at  the  corner  by  the  sub-treasury,  looking  up  at 
the  top  of  a  new  sky-scraper  being  built,  and  my  eye  naturally 
sought  the  object  of  their  attention  and  it  was  a  man's  leg  hang- 
ing over  the  cornice  of  a  twenty-story  office  building.  He  had 
fallen  asleep  and  there  was  trepidation  in  the  minds  of.  those 
gathered  there  as  to  whether  or  not  he  could  be  waked  up  gently 
enough  to  save  him  from  falling  over.  A  policeman  succeeded 
in  that.  I  have  been  cautioned  by  my  friend,  Mrs.  Sherman, 
today  that  I  must  not  be  too  hard  in  trying  to  wake  you  up,  and 
if  you  are  treated  with  a  great  deal  of  kindness,  you  want  to 
attribute  it  not  to  me  but  to  Mrs.  Sherman's  good  counsel,  because 
after  fourteen  years  in  the  field  of  talk — because  it  is  fourteen 
years  since  I  first  addressed  this  organization  at  St.  Paul  and 
met  Mrs.  Sherman.    You  gave  me  a  whole  evening  at  the  Audi- 
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torium  in  Chicago,  for  a  stereopticon  lecture;  I  talked  again  in 
New  York,  and  I  am  talking  again  here  today,  and  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  period  of  talk  has  passed  and  if  we 
are  ever  going  to  get  anything  done,  it  is  time  that  we  began 
action. 

I  question  very  much  whether  there  are  many  women  in 
the  United  States  who  have  really  given  serious  thought  to  the 
fact  that  every  civilization  that  has  died  is  dead  because  it  failed 
to  solve  the  conservation  problem,  and  if  you  doubt  my  word, 
come  along  with  me  and  we  will  take  an  aeroplane  trip  from  the 
hospice  of  St.  Bernard  to  the  top  of  the  Pyrenees  Mountains, 
across  the  deforested  and  wind-swept  plains  of  Spain,  across 
Gibraltar,  and  over  the  land  that  once  was  green— today  a  dead 
and  desolate  desert.  While  on  the  Nile  is  the  only  place  in  the 
world  where  the  human  race  has  fought  its  fight  with  the  desert 
and  tried  to  establish  a  civilization  upon  irrigated  lands  where 
the  desert  has  not  finally  won  and  the  human  raccf  gone  down 
to  death  and  destruction.  And  why  did  they  not  do  it  in  the 
Nile  Valley?  Because  the  source  of  the  water  supply  was  so 
far  in  the  interior  of  Africa  that  the  things  that  they  were  doing 
in  those  days  to  destroy  the  trees  and  sources  of  water  supply 
which  we  are  doing  today  upon  every  watershed  in  the  United 
States  of  America  with  every  source  of  supply,  were  too  far 
away  for  those  destructive  forces  of  the  human  race  to  have 
any  eflfect  upon  them. 

We  will  pass  along  and  follow  the  route  with  the  Children 
of  Israel  in  their  forty  years'  wandering  in  the  desert;  we  will 
cross  over  Palestine,  and  look  down  upon  the  mountains  where 
the  beautiful  forests  covered  them  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  and 
the  valleys  were  rich,  and  where  today  the  mountains  are  deso- 
late, the  streams  are  dried  up,  and  the  only  hope  of  restoring 
that  country  to  some  sort  of  cultivation  is  a  restoration  of  the 
things  that  God  ereated  and  man  destroyed  in  order  that  we 
may  have  a  water  supply  for  that  purpose.  You  cross  over 
Turkey  to  Asia  Minor,  Turkestan,  over  the  mountains  of  China, 
and  you  find  everywhere  the  same  fatal  mistake.  Great  re- 
sources which  God  gave  us  have  been  destroyed  by  the  work 
of  man,  and  every  civilization  has  been  destroyed  by  one  of 
three  things,  war,  or  the  deadly  encroachment  of  the  desert,  or 
human  degeneracy. 
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Conservation  should  cover  all  three.  I  have  not  time  to 
talk  today  about  how  to  prevent  war,  but  I  want  to  say  just  a 
word  on  that  subject.  You  will  never  prevent  war  by  force. 
You  will  never  prevent  war  nor  perpetuate  this  civilization  until 
we  have  learned  there  are  three  things  we  must  do.  One. is  to 
establish  a  system  of  life  and  a  system  of  business  in  which 
the  human  brotherhood  will  exist  and  in  which  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus  Christ  that  you  shall  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself  shall 
rise  above  the  needs  of  making  money.  The  second  thing  you 
must  do  is  to  perpetuate  the  resources  which  make  human  life 
possible  upon  this  planet,  which  every  civilization  that  has  gone 
before  us  has  failed  to  do.  The  third  is,  that  you  must  per- 
petuate the  racial  strength  of  the  nation,  and  there  is  where  you 
come  to  the  great  question  of  human  conservation  and  the  con- 
servation of  the  child  life  of  the  nation. 

A  lady  asked  me  over  in  the  Conservation  headquarters  what 
my  special*  interest  in  conservation  was.  It  started  with  the 
arid  lands  of  the  West.  From  there  it  drifted  to  the  existence 
of  the  sources  of  supply  in  the  forests,  and  finally  I  have  come 
to  see  that  we  might  just  as  well  let  those  things  all  go  if  we  are 
going  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  older  generations  and 
degenerate  the  human  specie  by  continuing  that  civilization  in 
such  a  way  that  the  human  race  becomes  extinct,  and  then  it 
does  not  matter.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  theorizing  upon  what 
ought  to  be  done,  to  perpetuate  a  strong  and  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous race.  There  are  soipe  things  you  have  got  to  do.  You 
have  ge>t  to  get  the  children  out  of  the  factories,  you  have  got 
to  get  the  women  out  of  industry  and  back  into  the  home.  You 
have  got  to  stop  the  causes  whatever  they  are  that  fill  your 
hospitals  and  your  jails  and  insane  asylums,  and  start  the  pro- 
portion of  the  population  that  fills  these  public  institutions  grow- 
ing less  instead  of  as  it  is  today,  constantly  growing  larger. 

Charity  will  never  settle  these  questions.  Philanthropy  will 
never  settle  them.  Nothing  will  ever  settle  them  except  it  be 
an  automatic  self -perpetuation  system  of  education  and  life  which 
will  restore  every  child  in  the  United  States  to  the  normal 
method  of  life. 

You  think  that  is  a  large  contract,  but  it  is  not.  Mrs.  Sher- 
man IS  circulating  here  today  a  pamphlet  upon  nature  study  and 
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the  teaching  of  natural  science  in  the  schools.  There  is  the 
opening  and  the  solution  of  this  whole  great  problem  of  the 
preservation  and  perpetuation  of  racial  strength.  It  must  be  a 
part  of  our  public  school  system  and  it  never  will  be  such  until 
the  women  of  the  United  States  of  America  have  learned  a  law, 
which  in  my  judgment  is  as  certain  as  the  law  of  gravity  or  heat, 
with  mother  earth  you  start  a  series  of  nervous  troubles  that 
no  care  in  future  years  will  safeguard  its  life  from  wreck. 
How  are  we  going  to  do  that?  It  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world,  and  it  does  seem  to  me  as  though  it  ought  to  be  possible  to 
awaken  in  the  hearts  of  the  women  of  this  country  as  intense  and 
burning  a  patriotism  as  filled  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  de- 
voted women  who  went  to  France,  for  the  problem  before  them 
is  to  save  our  racial  heredity  and  save  the  health  and  strength 
not  only  of  our  children  but  of  all  the  children  of  all  the  mothers 
in  all  the  ages  yet  to  come. 

I  recently  heard  a  speech  in  which  an  incident  was  told  of  a 
chap  who  was  on  one  of  the  battlfields  of  France,  covered  with 
mud  and  blood  and  vermin.  A  Mr.  Hills  spoke  to  him,  and  he 
said :  "Yes,  my  body  is  covered  with  blood,  but  my  soul  is  with 
the  stars."  Is  it  necessary  that  our  body  should  be  smeared  with 
blood  in  order  that  our  souls  should  be  with  the  stars?  Is  it 
necessary  that  in  order  to  arouse  that  wonderful  spirit  in  women 
that  they  showed  in  the  last  war  that  we  should  be  killing  our 
own  fellowmen  upon  battlefields?  Ought  it  not  to  be  just  as 
easy  to  arouse  it  to  save  the  children  from  the  jails  and  prisons 
and  hospitals  and  factories,  and  take  the  women  out  of  the  fac- 
tories and  back  into  the  homes  ?    Here  is  the  way  to  do  it. 

If  in  six  months  I  can  show  you  and  convince  you  of  a  way  to 
do  the  thing  that  I  have  been  advocating,  and  thereby  settle  the 
conservation  problem  as  to  the  children  of  this  nation  already 
born  and  yet  to  be  born,  it  will  be  enough  to  have  justified  the 
forty  years'  study  that  I  have  given  to  the  subject  which  has  led 
me  to  believe  that  the  remedy  I  am  going  to  propose  is  the  only 
remedy,  that  there  is  no  other.  What  is  it?  That  you  should 
lengthen  the  vacation  in  the  middle  of  the  year.  Beginning  it  a 
little  earlier  and  ending  it  a  little  later,  so  that  it  shall  cover  the 
entire  growing  season  so  that  the  child  in  the  garden,  in  the  public 
schools,  can  plant  its  first  seed  in  the  spring  and  tend  it  through 
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the  summer  and  harvest  it  in  the  fall  without  any  of  the  difficulties 
that  confront  that  plan  today,  because  the  vacation  begins  too 
late  and  may  perhaps  end  too  early.  And  when  you  have  it 
widened  out  that  summer  session,  then  establish  in  the  suburbs 
of  your  town,  of  every  town  and  city  in  the  United  States,  sum- 
mer suburban  schools  where  children  can  be  taught  natural 
science  and  nattu-e  study  as  Mrs.  Sherman  advocates,  under  the 
trees,  where  they  can  see  the  sunshine  and  hear  the  birds  sing, 
and  get  that  actual  contact  with  mother  earth  which  will  charge 
their  little  systems  physically  and  mentally  with  that  wonderful 
health  and  strength  which  comes  only  from  contact  with  mother 
earth. 

If  you  women  here  today  will  only  get  that  great  thought 
into  your  minds,  that  you  cannot  rear  a  nation  of  strong  and 
healthy  people  in  tenements  or  flats  or  apartments,  or  upon  the 
bricks  and  asphalt  and  in  the  city  playgroimd,  but  you  can  send 
every  child  out  on  the  street  cars  to  the  suburbs.  Returning 
they  will  fill  the  cars  that  go  back  empty  to  bring  the  people  in 
to  their  work  in  the  morning, -and  coming  back  in  the  afternoon 
they  will  come  at  a  time  when  the  cars  now  are  empty,  and  they 
will  go  back  filled  with  people  coming  home,  and  every  child 
trained  in  those  summer  schools  can  be  taught  to  produce  every- 
thing that  a  family  needs  in  the  way  of  food,  can  be  taught  to 
cook,  to  preserve,  to  dry,  to  dehydrate.  There  is  nothing  the 
children  enjoy  so  much  as  the  very  thing  I  am  advocating.  The 
value  of  the  labor  of  those  children  would  be  an  addition  to  the 
income  of  every  working  family  in  the  United  States.  That 
would  be  a  most  important  consideration.  And  the  child,  when 
it  g^ew  up,  serving  its  period  in  industry  and  coming  out  at  an 
age  when  men  today  go  on  the  scrap-heap,  because  they  cannot 
stand  the  pressure  of  industry,  could  go  back  to  the  land  with  a 
half  acre  or  an  acre,  if  not  more,  and  have  a  happy,  contented 
and  useful  life  far  beyond  the  three  score  and  ten  years. 

That  is  the  wisest  thing  in  the  world  for  the  women  of  this 
country  to  do.  If  they  would  grasp  the  great  underlying  scientific 
truth  beneath  it,  when  you  shut  a  child  away  from  the  earth, 
putting  between  it  the  bricks  and  the  asphalt,  you  have  shut  oflF  a 
current  that  makes  for  health  in  that  child,  and  you  have  separated 
a  child  from  all  the  knowledge  of  how  to  produce  food  from 
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mother  earth,  you  have  separated  that  child  from  the  most  valua- 
ble knowledge  that  you  can  give  it. 

This  great  thing  which  I  am  advocating  is  something  that 
can  be  done  in  every  town  in  the  United  States.  All  you  need 
to  do  to  start  it  is  to  establish  a  summer  suburban  school,  and 
when  you  have  one  of  these  schools  established,  it  will  prove  its 
value  and  the  rest  of  it  will  take  care  of  itself. 

REPORT   OF   DEPARTMENT   OF   LEGISLATION,   DES 

MOINES,  IOWA,  JUNE,   1920 

Mary  Wood,  Chairman 

The  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  which  will  expire  March  4,  1921, 
ended  its  second  session  June  5,  1920,  and  imless  grave  emer- 
gency arises  will  not  meet  again  until  December  6th.  This  is 
the  first  long  vacation  since  the  United  States  entered  the  war. 
During  the  last  six  months  over  20,000  bills  and  resolutions  were 
introduced,  of  which  approximately  350  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  approved.  More  investigations  were  conducted  than 
were  ever  imdertaken  in  recent  years,  including  inquiries  into  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  campaign  expenditures,  the  spread  of  Bol- 
shevist propaganda,  the  railroad  strike,  the  print  paper  situation, 
shoe  prices,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  sugar  situation 
and  Mexican  affairs. 

Under  the  law  prohibiting  the  Executive  from  passing  on 
legislation  while  Congress  is  not  in  session  several  measures 
enacted  automatically  expired. 

The  League  of  Nations  died  a  violent  death  and  a  joint 
resolution  formally  declaring  a  state  of  peace  was  vetoed  by  the 
President.  The  budget  bill  was  also  vetoed  because  it  gave 
exclusive  authority  to  Congress  to  remove  the  Controller  General 
and  Assistant  Controller  General.  This  measure  was  endorsed 
by  the  General  Federation.  It  was  framed  after  careful  consid- 
eration and  scientific  research  into  the  present  system  of  handling 
government  finances  through  the  cooperation  of  the  heads  of 
departments  and  experts.  The  War,  State,  Navy,  Treasury  and 
Labor  Departments  advised  that  proper  estimates,  based  upon 
the  number  of  employes,  salaries  and  overhead  charges,  be  sub- 
mitted and  suitable  appropriations  made  for  each  based  upon 
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its  needs.  This  plan,  if  successfully  carried  out  in  the  future, 
will  hermetically  seal  the  famous  "pork  barrel"  we  have  heard 
about  so  many  years. 

The  Civil  Service  Retirement  bill,  endorsed  by  the  Feder- 
ation, providing  for  voluntary  retirement  after  thirty  years'  of 
governmental  service  on  a  pension  based  upon  the  salary  received, 
passed  and  was  signed  by  the  President,  taking  effect  in  July  of 
the  present  year. 

The  attention  of  Congress  during  our  last  Biennial  period 
centered  on  international  affairs  to  the  exclusion  of  all  but  the 
most  pressing  domestic  legislation,  and  the  Federation  wisely 
refrained  from  urging  important  measures  which  it  favored  until 
a  more  appropriate  season.  However,  'the  majority  of  bills 
endorsed  by  the  Federation  have  been  enacted  into  law.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  already  mentioned  may  be  noted  the  following: 

The  Woman  Suffrage  amendment,  now  waiting  the  rati- 
fication of  the  last  of  the  necessary  thirty-six.  states. 

The  Volstead  Prohibition  act,  operative  last  January,  the 
constitutionality  of  which  was  upheld  by  the  unanimous  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  this  month. 

The  Merchant  Marine  bill,  providing  for  the  ultimate  sale 
of  the  vast  Government-owned  merchant  fleet,  which  will  enable 
American  citizens  to  operate  ships  on  the  high  seas  in  competition 
with  other  nations  and  carry  on  commerce  under  the  American 
flag. 

The  measures  passed  during  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress  adding 
lands  to  Wyoming  National  Forest ;  establishing  Lafayette  Park, 
Maine;  the  Grand  Canyon  Park,  Arizona,  with  several  more 
land  and  conservation  bills. 

The  Army  Reorganization  bill,  providing  for  a  peace-time 
army  of  297,000  officers  and  men,  a  National  Guard  and  a  reserve 
force,  contained  a  clever  little  section  conferring  army  ranks, 
ranging  from  Major  to  Second  Lieutenant,  on  members  of  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps,  and  now  women  nurses  are  entitled  to  the 
dignity  incident  to  the  name  of  the  rank,  the  right  to  wear  the 
insignia  thereof  and  the  eligibility  to  exercise  authority  within 
certain  limits  set  forth  in  the  law. 

Problems  of  immigration  were  the  subject  of  many  hearings 
by  the  House  Immigration  Committee,  but  aside  from  the  exten- 
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sion  of  the  war-time  control  of  passports  until  April,  1921,  the 
only  legislation  of  importance  bearing  on  the  question  was  the 
passage  of  the  bill  for  the  exclusion  and  expulsion  of  anarchistic 
and  other  similar  classes  of  aliens. 

The  most  important  educational  measure  ever  introduced  in 
Congress,  having  the  endorsement  and  support  of  the  General 
Federation  and  many  prominent  organizations,  was  not  reached. 
This  is  the  Smith-Towner  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
Department  of  Education,  with  its  Secretary  as  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet. 

There  are  Boards  of  Vocational  Education  in  forty-eight 
states,  but  it  is  claimed  by  the  industries  that  91  per  cent  of  the 
members  are  teachers,  college  professors  and  presidents  whose 
lives  have  been  devoted  to  education  and  who  really  know  nothing 
of  industry,  its  needs,  opportunities  or  attributes. 

Mothers'  pension  laws,  designed  to  make  it  possible  for  wid- 
owed mothers  to  give  their  children  an  education,  are  now  in 
force  in  thirty-nine  states,  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Women  are  no  longer  wards  of  the  state,  and  the  working 
woman  does  not  want  her  opportunities  hampered  by  unreason- 
able restrictions  in  industry.  She  wants  free  and  equal  laws  and 
a  chance  to  compete  in  all  fields.  The  International  Commission 
on  Labor  Legislation,  with  representatives  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Japan,  Poland,  Cuba  and 
the  Czecho-Slavic  Republic,  in  conference  in  1919  went  on 
record  for  "Equal  pay  to  women  and  to  men  for  work  of  equal 
value  in  quantity  and  quality." 

Paternalism  is  vicious  and  class  legislation  has  no  place  in 
American  polity.  Laws  should  be  operative  for  the  whole  com- 
munity. Maternity  and  infancy  should  be  protected  and,  as  there 
are  many  illegitimate  parents,  the  great  force  of  womanhood 
should  be  directed  to  the  care  and  protection  of  children  bom 
out  of  wedlock. 

Suitable  tribunals  created  by  law  are  needed  to  adjudicate 
differences  between  employers  and  employes  in  public  utilities 
essential  to  health,  lives  and  well-being  of  the  people. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  women  possess  more  emotional 
energy  than  sane  and  comprehensive  understanding,  largely  due 
to  the  lessening  disproportion  between  the  responsibility  of  men 
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and  women  in  all  the  affairs  of  life.  With  the  advance  of  women 
to  the  status  of  citizens,  common  sense  will  displace  mere  senti- 
mentality, knowledge  will  be  of  greater  value  than  intelligence, 
and  the  humanity  and  justice  of  our  thoughts  and  aims  will  afford 
the  highest  service  in  our  homes,  in  the  state  and  in  the  nation. 


TUESDAY,  JUNE  22 


AFTERNOON  SESSION— CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM  CONFERENCE 

Held  in  the  Ball  Room,  Hotel  Chamberlain,  Mrs.  Court  F. 
Wood  presiding. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 
Civil  Service — Not  in  Theory  But  in  Practice 

Mrs.  Court  F.  Wood 

The  Merit  System Mrs.  Qarence  L.  Atwood 

Your  Responsibility  to  the  Insane Dr.  Charles  Read 

"YOUR  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  THE  INSANE" 
Dr.  Charles  Read,  Chicago  State  Hospital,  III. 

In  the  first  place  your  problem  of  the  insane,  and  I  say  your 
problem,  because  you  represent  the  mothers,  wives  and  sisters  of 
all  those  whose  minds  are  troubled,  your  problem  is  not  housed 
within  the  narrow  confines  of  a  few  hundred  institutions.  It  is 
a  problem  confronting  you  in  every  community  of  the  land. 
Obviously  then,  the  first  place  to  attack  it  is  at  its  source,  and 
before  your  dear  ones  become  mentally  disordered. 

How  shall  this  be  done?  With  the  aid  of  mental  hygiene. 
And  what  is  mental  hygiene?  The  science  of  healthful  mental 
living,  which  of  course  includes  proper  physical  hygiene  as  well. 

I  wonder  if  you  know  that  of  the  five  million  men  called  to 
the  colors  in  the  great  war  seventy-two  thousand  were  disqualified 
by  the  draft  boards  and  at  the  camps  on  account  of  mental  or 
nervous  disability.  Do  you  know  that  in  every  state  hosjrital  in 
this  country  we  are  still  receiving  soldier-boy  patients  who  passed 
the  local  draft  boards  but  broke  down  under  the  strain  of  army 
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life  before  they  came  under  fire.  You  say  these  men  were  weak- 
lings and  this  is  true.  It  is  also  true  that  their  weakness  is  ours, 
for  they  grew  up  in  every  community  of  this  brdad  land.  Her- 
edity you  suggest:  It  was  because  they  chose  their  parents  un- 
wisely. True  in  part.  Give  the  devil  his  due,  but  do  not  over 
do  it  for  heredity  is  a  tricky  sire.  Seed  from  poor  stock  has 
brought  forth  a  great  president,  while  the  able  judge,  the  skilled 
doctor,  the  brilliant  professor  and  their  able  wives  beget  idiots, 
morons  and  children  who  arc  to  become  insane.  We  must  not 
prostrate  ourselves  before  heredity  in  despair.  ^ 

What  about  eugenics  then,  you  suggest?  Certainly  eugenics 
as  a  personal  creed.  Do  not  marry  your  son  to  a  moron  nor  your 
daughter  to  a  syphilitic,  and  do  not  think  that  you  can  legislate 
this  concept  into  a  law  for  your  neighbor  for  this  cannot  be  done, 
at  least  not  at  present. 

Then  how  about  the  use  of  alcohol?  You  have  already 
stopped  this  to  a  great  extent  and  we  are  now  receiving  very 
few  frankly  alcoholic  insane  in  our  great  institutions.  This  is  a 
great  gain,  but  at  its  worst  alcohol  has  directly  accounted  for  less 
than  ten  percent  of  your  insane. 

What  then  of  education?  To  be  sure!  Education  is  the 
solution  of  our  difficulties.  Study  the  child  in  the  home  before 
he  goes  to  school.  Teach  his  parents  to  feed  and  house  him 
properly.  When  he  begins  to  develop  his  own  personal  way  of 
doing  things,  observe  these  reactions  closely.  Lead  the  child 
along  the  path  of  the  normal  Remember  that  the  really  good 
boy  may  be  more  in  need  of  correction  for  the  sake  of  his  future 
sanity  than  the  really  bad  boy  for  the  sake  of  his  soul.  See  to  it 
that  your  school  principals  and  as  many  as  possible  of  your  grade 
teachers,  have  a  thorough  grounding  in  child  psychology.  See 
to  it  that  they  understand  the  significance  of  child  behavior,  not 
merely  as  to  good  or  bad  conduct  as  this  is  ordinarily  looked  upon, 
but  as  to  the  trend  of  the  child's  interests,  his  relationship  to  other 
children,  his  methods  of  self-expression,  his  habits,  his  idiosyn- 
cracies. 

Life  is  one  long  series  of  adjustments,  not  so  much  action 
as  it  is  reaction.  If  the  child  does  not  learn  at  home  and  in  the 
school  to  take  care  of  himself  properly,  that  is  to  live  a  life  that  is 
essentially  normal,  he  is  forever  to  be  bruised  and  torn  by  the 
stones  and  thorns  of  life,  and  very  possibly  may  eventually  seek 
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asylum  in  a  habit  of  thought  that  will  take  him  away  from  the 
difficulties  of  life  into  the  clouds  of  mental  disorder. 

I  say  then',  give  the  child  as  good  a  birthright  as  possible. 
Give  hinvan  American  home  and  physical  health.  Give  him  a  wbe 
schooling  under  watchful  eyes  that  understand,  for  he  must  have 
knowledge,  not  only  of  books  but  of  how  to  live.  Protect  him 
from  the  pitfalls  of  sex.  Supply  healthy  interests  early  in  life. 
Keep  alcohol  away  irom  him  forever. 

Protect  and  assist  him  if  he  falters,  and  especially  in  the 
j:ritical  years  of  adolescence. 

Remember  that  everyone  of  us  has  his  mental  breaking  point 
and  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  mental  hygiene  to  raise  this  point  as 
far  as  possible  in  those  who  can  be  trained. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  institutions  for  the  nervous  or  feeble 
minded  or  insane  to  make  life  for  these  handicapped  people  as 
simple  as  possible  while  they  are  being  treated  and  I  want  you  to 
realize  that  your  g^eat  state  hospitals  are  not  at  all  sad  com- 
munities. Mental  disease  is  not  always  a  hopeless  disaster.  I 
am  even  inclined  to  believe  that  at  times  it  comes  as  a  blessing. 
Every  year  thousands  of  the  insane  all  over  the  country  recover. 
There  is  tremendous  salvage  too,  in  the  tens  of  thousands  who 
yearly  go  out  of  these  institutions,  improved,  able  to  work,  or  at 
least  to  bring  some  comfort  into  sad  homes. 

Also  there  are  tens  of  thousands  more  who  might  recover 
or  improve  were  they  given  a  fair  chance.  And  what  is  this  fair 
chance  lacking  which  your  insane  are  not  getting  a  square  deal? 

In  the  first  place  there  should  be  humane  methods  of  care 
preceding  commitment,  and  a  legal  procedure  that  is  as  gentle 
and  informal  as  possible.  Some  states  do  these  things  well,  others 
badly.  Ask  your  county  judge  when  you  go  home  how  it  is  done 
in  your  county.  If  it  is  done  as  well  as  you  could  ask  for  one  of 
your  own,  you  may  rest  content. 

Do  away  with  county  care  for  the  insane  and  feeble  minded, 
— it  is  bad  business.  They  should  be  taken  care  of  by  the  state 
in  state  institutions. 

Select  a  well  trained  superintendent,  not  a  political  appointee. 
In  not  a  few  state  institution  appointments  are  still  used  for  the 
payment  of  political  debts.  This  is  bad  business — a  rotten  con- 
ception of  our  responsibility  to  those  who  are  dependent  for  weal 
or  woe  upon  the  men  in  charge  of  these  institutions. 
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There  should  be  some  form  of  merit  system  for.  the  employees. 
This  must  not  be  a  mere  form,  but  a  wisely  thought  out  plan, 
providing  a  fairly  secure  future  for  the  good  employee.  There 
should  be  thorough  instruction  of  attendants  in  the  humane  care 
of  the  irresponsible  patients.  The  patient  first  and  always  first 
must  be  the  slogan  of  every  hospital  caring  for  the  mentally  dis- 
ordered. This  is  easy  to  say,  but  you  must  keep  everlastingly  at 
it  to  carry  it  out 

Restraint  and  seclusion  must  be  abohshed  except  in  grave 
emergencies.  Illinois  has  not  restrained  or  secluded  its  seventeen 
thousand  hospitalized  insane  during  the  last  five  years,  though  I 
am  still  asked  by  intelligent  visitors  to  show  them  the  "padded 
cells".  We  do  not  use  straight  jackets,  nor  are  cuflfs  and  belts 
ever  seen  upon  our  patients,  nor  are  they  locked  up  alone  in  single 
rooms. 

Six  years  ago  I  took  out  of  all  restraint  a  woman  patient  who 
had  spent  practically  her  entire  time  strapped  to  a  chair  which  was 
bolted  to  the  floor.  In  addition  to  this  the  door  of  the  room  was 
locked  and  she  had  on  her  hands  a  leather  cuff.  .  She  has  been  out 
of  restraint  now  for  six  years.  Sometimes  she  is  violent  and 
strikes  another  patient,  but  no  one  is  seriously  hurt.  She  has  be- 
come a  decent  hospital  citizen,  no  longer  a  caged  animal.  I  wish 
you  would  ask  your  hospital  superintendent  about  these  matters. 
Some  states  are  enlightened  along  these  lines  and  others  are  not. 

Social  service  workers  should  be  employed  in  connection 
with  state  hospital  work.  The  limitations  of  an  institution's 
activities  nowadays  should  not  be  less  than  the  botmdaries  of  the 
district  it  serves.  It  is  the  business  of  the  institution  not  only  to 
receive  patients,  but  to  go  out  into  the  community  and  teach  the 
individual  how  not  to  get  into  an  institution.  This  is  preventive 
medicine.  This  work  is  possible  only  with  the  assistance  of  the 
trained  social  service  worker.  She  has  long  helped  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  various  public  welfare  organizations,  but  only  of 
late  years  has  she  found  her  place  in  the  care  of  the  mentally 
disordered.  Here  is  work  for  the  head  and  heart  as  well,  fully 
equal,  if  not  superior  to  that  of  the  trained  nurse.  The  pre- 
institutional  mental  case,  or  one  returned  to  family  life  from  a 
hospital,  presents  an  infinite  variety  of  problems  arising  out  of  the 
complexity  of  our  present  social  life.  Charity  workers  will  tell 
you  many  of  the  problems  of  dependency  and  delinquency  center 
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about  a  mentally  handicapped  person  in  the  home.  Alcohol  has 
wrecked  the  lives  of  multitudes,  but  you  must  not  suppose  that 
by  doing  away  with  alcohol  you  have  done  away  with  the  entire 
problem  it  seemed  to  present.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  alcoholic 
is  a  weak  individual.  He  would  not  drink  to  excess  if  he  were 
strong.  Remove  alcohol  and  he  is  apt  to  give  way  in  some  other 
direction.  You  have  a  great  responsibility  toward  this  type,  and 
it  is  for  these  men — ^and  women— that  tlie  social  service  worker 
can  accomplish  a  great  deal.  The  coming  generation  must  be 
educated  from  the  ground  up  to  deal  with  its  life  problems  with 
straightforward  manner.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  constructive 
.work  these  women  can  do  in  a  conmiunity.  Their  emplo)rment 
in  state  hospital  work  has  been  made  a  part  of  our  state  program 
in  Illinois.  We  have  four  at  work  in  my  hospital  and  I  could  keep 
as  many  more  busy,  going  out  into  the  homes,  following  up  those 
upon  parole  (some  two  hundred-fifty  of  the  latter  all  the  time) 
advising  relatives,  etc.,  etc. 

And  lastly,  see  to  it  that  the  mental  cases  in  whom  you  are 
interested  have  their  fair  chance  for  recovery  or  improvement 
through  the  use  of  interesting  occupation.  Don't  let  them  molder 
away  in  the  home  or  hospital.  For  God's  sake,  give  them  some- 
thing to  do.  Occupation  is  a  stabilizer.  When  a  man  has  lost 
the  habit  of  work,  the  ego  disintegrates.  Some  mental  cases,  of 
course,  will  work  quite  well  if  set  to  a  given  task.  The  remainder 
must  be  coaxed  and  urged  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  purpose- 
ful activity.  This  is  what  we  call  occupational  therapy :  Not  to 
set  them  to  a  task  for  the  sake  of  getting  something  done,  but  to 
give  them  employment  that  shall  knit  together  scattered  and  mis- 
directed energies  into  singleminded  activity, 

I  wish  I  might  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  you  personally 
through  the  wards  of  our  institution  at  Qiicago  to  see  the  classes 
at  work  upon  the  wards,  then  take  you  to  our  occupational  center 
where  the  patients  are  more  intensively  trained  in  basketry,  weav- 
ing, rug  making,  carpentry,  book  binding,  bead  work,  etc.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  are  in  training  in  this  one  building  every  day, 
and  I  would  have  you  remember  always  that  these  are  not  the 
bright  patients  that  will  do  work  by  themselves  if  you  give  them 
the  work  to  do,  but  the  patients  that  must  be  urged  and  labored 
with  in  order  to  get  them  to  do  something. 

It  is  very  wonderful  to  see  the  improvement  many  of  these 
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people  make  under  this  training.  One  of  them,  a  woman,  has 
recently  completed  a  persian  rug  that  any  one  of  you  would  be 
proud  to  have  in  her  home.  It  is  a  mere  by-product,  however. 
The  woman  herself  is  the  product  of  this  training.  When  we 
first  took  hold  of  her  in  this  work  she  was  in  such  an  abject  con- 
dition that  she  did  not  even  attend  to  the  calls  of  nature.  Now 
she  is  clean,  quiet,  cheerful  and  interested  in  her  work.  She  is 
not  recovered  but  wonderfully  improved. 

Get  it  clearly  in  mind  that  this  work  is  no  ordinary  industrial 
project.  So  far  as  I  know,  Illinois  is  the  first  state  to  adopt  this 
idea  of  occupational  therapy  as  a  state  program  though  it  is  quite 
excellently  carried  out  in  many  individual  hospitals  scattered  over 
the  country. 

Think  this  over  when  you  go  home.  I  beg  of  you  not  to 
dismiss  from  your  mind  these  afflicted  people  with  a  shrug  of 
despair  or  repugnance.  Remember  that  few  of  us  are  so  far 
removed  from  contact  with  mental  disorder  that  we  can  afford 
to  disregard  its  claim  upon  our  sympathies. 

The  care  of  the  sick  is  woman's  work.  Women  nurses  and 
attendants  are  caring  for  our  mentally  sick  everywhere  in  the 
coimtry,  not  only  in  the  institutions  but  in  the  home  as  well.  Why, 
then,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  as  well  as  common  sense,  should 
you  women  delegate  to  man  all  the  authority  in  these  matters  of 
such  vital  interest  to  your  sex.  The  management  of  these  insti- 
tutions is  not  an  affair  of  dollars  and  cents,  but  a  g^^eat  scientific, 
humanitarian  undertaking,  such  an  undertaking  as  must  appeal 
to  every  woman  of  broad  vision. 

I  would  not,  however,  have  you  misunderstand  me.  Overly 
enthusiastic  and  badly  informed  interference  can  do  no  good 
and  may  do  much  harm.  Investigate  thoroughly;  proceed  cau- 
tiously, and  once  you  are  sure  you  are  right,  go  ahead  with 
determination.  There  is  a  great  work  to  be  done  in  this  field 
and  those  of  you  who  enter  it  humbly  will  find  a  line  of  philan- 
thropic endeavor  truly  fascinating  in  its  humanitarian  appeal. 
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TUESDAY,  JUNE  22 


AFTERNOON  SESSION— CONSERVATION  CONFERENCE 

Held  at  the  Auditorium,  Mrs.  John  D.  Sherman  presiding. 

The  program  was  as  follows : 

The  Department's  Forestry  Program Mrs.  John  G.  Godding 

The  New  Movement  in  Forestry W.  B.  Greely 

The  Department's  Waterways  Program Mrs.  B.  F.  AVilliston 

Roads  and  Lincoln  Highway ". Mrs.  W.  L.  Arnold 

Birds  Mrs.  W.  H.  Myers 

Natural  Scenery „Mrs.  Frances  E,  Whiteley 

Devastated  Forests  in  Europe Mrs.  C.  A.  Severance 

THE  CONSERVATION  DEPARTMENTS  FORESTRY 

PROGRAM 
Mrs.  John  P.  Godding,  Chairman  Forestry  Division 

Never  has  the  need  for  the  conservation  of  our  forest 
resources  been  greater  than  now.  Only  one-foturth  of  our  orig- 
inal forest  ^ea  now  remains  in  virgin  timber  and  this  is  being 
cut  and  destroyed  by  fires  and  disease  three  times  faster  than  it 
is  being  reproduced.  Our  forests  are  not  being  renewed.  Each 
year  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  made  unproductive 
wastes,  through  destructive  processes,  adding  to  the  many  mil- 
lions of  acres  already  devastated. 

The  vitally  essential  conservation  of  our  forests  can  be 
brought  about  by  the  adoption  of  a  national  forest  policy  pro- 
viding for  fire  protection  of  national,  state  and  privately  owned 
forests,  and  for  reforestation  by  national  and  state  governments 
and  also  by  private  owners.  The  hopeful  feature  of  the  situation 
is  the  waking  of  the  country  to  an  understanding  of  it. 

TREE   Pf.ANTING 

If  each  club  woman  will  take  a  personal  interest  in  the  con- 
servation of  the  roadside  shade  trees  and  the  planting  of  trees 
where  it  is  necessary,  the  grand  total  of  interest-and  eflFort  would 
in  a  few  years  make  of  state  highways  beautiful  avenues  and 
enduring  "roads  of  remembrance,''  as  memorials  to  our  soldiers 
and  «5jilors. 
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"And  this  honor  should  not  be  confined  to  those  who  paid 
the  supreme  sacrifice.  It  should  include,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
those  who  entered  the  service  of  their  country  and  who  stood 
ready  to  back  to  the  limit  the  cause  of  the  United  States  and 
its  allies.*' 

We  must  study  the  condition  and  nature  of  our  own  local- 
ities. Almost  every  place  has  some  need  in  forestry  and  can  do 
something  toward  fulfiling  that  need  to  better  the  g^eral  con- 
ditions. Please  join  in  this  great  forward  movement  for  your 
state,  so  that  it  may  be  said  of  each  one  of  us  club  women :  "She 
has  left  the  world  more  beautiful  than  she  found  it." 

RECOM  MENDATIONS 

"Rally  to  the  Cause  of  Forestry." 

Work  for  a  greater  observance  of  Arbor  Day  and  the  care 
of  trees  after  planting,  national  forestry  policy  and  better  fire 
protection;  state,  town  and  municipal  forests  as  memorials  and 
investment. 

Urge  reforestation  of  waste  lands. 

Plant  memorial  trees  for  "Roads  of  Remembrance." 

Plant  black  walnut  trees. 

Aid  the  National  Honor  Roll,  Memorial  Trees. 

"Stop  feeding  the  waste  basket." 

"Stop  paper  waste;  aid  in  saving  our  forests." 

Urge  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  the  Forest  Service 
and  forest  purchases  for  preservation. 

THE  NEW  MOVEMENT  IN  FORESTRY 
Colonel  William  B.  Greeley^ 
Director  National  Forest  Service 

Emergencies,  even  though  temporary  and  soon  forgotten, 
may  reveal  deep  seated  dangers.  Running  for  a  street  car 
may  furnish  the  first  inkling  of  a  weak  heart  that  should  have 
received  attention  long  ago.  How  much  more  should  we  pay 
heed  to  the  danger  signals  which  have  been  flashed  during 
the  great  test  of  national  strength  through  which  we  are 
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passing.  And  among  the  lessons  which  the  Great  War  and 
its  aftermath  have  taught  the  United  States,  there  is  none 
which  warns  us  more  sharply  that  something  fundamental  is 
wrong  than  the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  wood. 

Nothing  means  more  to  the  spiritual  well-being  of  this 
nation  than  the  building  of  homes.  Even  before  the  war,  a 
million  renting  families  in  the  United  States  wanted  homes 
of  their  own.  Since  then  the  shortage  of  dwellings  has  in- 
creased. Seventy  thousand  new  homes  were  built  in  1919 
when  at  least  500,000  should  have  been  constructed  to  make 
reasonable  progress  in  housing  our  population.  The  exces- 
sive cost  of  lumber,  hitherto  the  cheapest  and  most  common 
of  our  building  materials,  together  with  the  high  cost  of  other 
materials  and  of  labor,  practically  prevents  the  family  of 
moderate  income  today  from  building  its  own  home.  With 
a  shortage  of  dwellings  go  high  rents,  over  crowding,  lowered 
standards  of  living,  and  a  breaking  up  of  the  family  influence. 

Consider  also  the  living  conditions  and  working  facili- 
ties on  our  farms.  Between  1890  and  1920  the  cost  of  the  lum- 
ber used  in  farm  improvements  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
multiplied  from  three  to  four  times.  What  has  resulted?  A 
marked  let  up  in  the  construction  of  new  farm  buildings  and 
even  in  the  repair  of  old  ones.  In  the  Prairie  States,  the 
construction  of  new  farm  buildings  has  fallen  off  one-half  and 
the  repair  of  farm  improvements  requiring  lumber  one-third. 
Yet  the  real  demands  of  the  farmers  for  better  homes  and 
equipment  are  greater  than  ever  before.  The  excessive  prices 
of  lumber  and  of  labor  are  handicapping  farm  development 
and  the  efficient  production  of  crops.  They  are  lowering  the 
standards  of  rural  life  and  making  it  more  difficult  for  the 
farmer  to  hold  his  own  children  and  desirable  classes  of  labor 
on  the  land. 

For  a  third  illustration,  take  another  important  product 
of  the  forest  products  required  by  her  own  population  and  in- 
excessive  limits.  The  United  States  has  become  dependent 
upon  Canada  for  two-thirds  of  the  quantities  which  it  re- 
quires. Many  a  newspaper  has  felt  more  than  the  pinch  of 
the  high  cost  of  print  paper.  It  cannot  be  obtained  in  suffi- 
cient quantities. 
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THE    UNCHECKED    COURSE   OF    TIMBER    DEPLETION 

The  cost  of  lumber  and  paper  have,  of  course,  risen  on 
the  general  wave  of  inflated  values;  but  that  does  not  tell 
the  whole  story.  More  permanent  and  threatening  than  the 
inflation  of  credit  and  other  exceptional  conditions  of  the 
moment,  as  a  cause  of  high  prices,  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
forests  most  available  to  the  great  bulk  of  our  population, 
agriculture,  and  industries  have  been  used  up. 

Over  two-thirds  of  the  original  forests  of  the  United 
States  have  been  culled,  logged  off,  or  burnt;  and  at  least 
three-fifths  of  our  original  timber  supply  is  gone.  All  told, 
for  lumber,  pulp  wood,  fuel,  and  other  materials,  we  are 
cutting  about  26  billion  cubic  feet  of  wood  from  our  forests 
every  year  and,  as  far  as  the  incomplete  information  avail- 
able can  be  trusted,  we  are  growing  in  our  forests  each  year 
only  one-fourth  of  that  amount.  We  are  cutting  more  of 
every  class  of  timber,  even  the  trees  too  small  for  the  saw- 
mill, than  we  are  growing. 

One  after  another,  the  forested  regions  of  the  Eastern 
States  have  been  cut  out  and  the  sawmill  has  moved  South 
and  West  in  search  of  new  virgin  areas.  Less  than  5  per 
cent  of  the  virgin  forests  which  once  covered  New  England 
are  left.  In  1850,  New  York  was  the  leading  State  in  lumber 
production.  She  now  manufactures  not  more  than  one-tenth 
of  the  forest  products  required  by  her  own  population  and 
dustries.  In  1860,  Pennsylvania  was  the  leading  lumber  manu- 
facturing State.  She  now  cuts  less  timber  than  is  consumed  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district  alone.  In  1892,  the  States  bordering 
the  Great  Lakes  teemed  with  sawmills  and  logging  camps, 
and  held  the  banner  for  lumber  output.  Today  one-fiftieth 
of  their  vast  pine  forests  are  left.  Sawdust  piles  have  taken 
the  place  of  many  mill  towns  and  the  yearly  cut  of  lumber 
is  barely  one-ninth  of  what  it  was  30  years  ago. 

New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Lake 
States — these  densely  populated  regions  which  used  to  ship 
lumber  to  other  parts  of  the  country  are  now  dependent 
largely  upon  timber  g^own  and  manufactured  elsewhere.  To 
an  increasing  degree  every  year,  they  are  compelled  to  ship 
the  lumber  which  they  need  from  the  far  West. 
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During  the  last  20  years  the  bulk  of  the  building  lumber 
used  in  the  Eastern  and  Central  States  was  grown  in  the  pine 
forests  of  the  South.  Over  three-fourths  of  the  virgin  pine 
timber  of ^  the  South  now  is  gone.  The  lumber  output  in  that 
region  is  falling  and  within  another  decade  will  exceed  by 
little,  if  at  all,  the  requirements  of  the  Southern  States 
themselves. 

^So  far  has  the  using  up  of  our  timber  gone  that  one-half 
of  what  we  have  left  is  in  the  three  States  bordering  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  over  three-fifths  of  it  lies  west  of  the 
Great  Plains.  Since  1894  western  lumber  has  been  hauled 
eastward  from  2,000  to  3,000  miles  in  growing  quantities. 
Year  by  year,  the  shortage  of  nearer  timber  will  compel  our 
Eastern  and  Central  States  to  increase  their  shipments  of 
lumber  from  the  far  West  by  the  hundred  thousand  carloads. 

The  true  measure  of  forest  depletion  is  not  the  quantity 
of  timber  left  in  the  United  States  but  how  available  it  is  to 
the  average  user  of  wood.  The  freight  bill  on  our  lumber  is 
steadily  rising.  Shipping  the  average  board  to  its  consumer 
today  costs  three  or  four  times  what  it  did  40  years  ago, 
when  the  bulk  of  our  lumber  was  manufactured  close  at  hand, 
and  it^  will  soon  cost  five  or  six  times  as  much.  Freight 
alone  on  the  average  carload  of  lumber  used  in  Indianapolis 
today  is  more  than  the  entire  cost  of  the  lumber  delivered 
there  30  years  ago.  And  beyond  a  steady  rise  in  the  cost  of 
getting  forest  products  where  they  are  needed,  the  using  up 
of  nearby  forests  puts  the  consumer  under  the  disadvantages 
of  transportation  breakdowns  and  restricted  opportunities  for 
competition. 

The  reduction  in  our  total  quantity  of  timber  at  the  pres- 
ent rapid  rate  of  use  is  bad  enough.  The  situation  is  still 
worse  when  we  consider  that  the  timber  left  is  not  in  the 
right  place,  that  its  national  utility  is  greatly  reduced  because 
of  the  long  distance  which  separates  it  from  the  people  or 
factories  which  use  the  most  of  it.  The  situation  which  now 
confronts  us  would  be  worse  only  in  degree  if  we  permitted 
our  western  forests  also  to  be  used  up  and  had  to  import 
our  wood  from  Siberia  or  South  America.  It  is  similar  to 
what  would  happen  if  the  orchards  and  truck  farms  of  the 
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Central  and  Eastern  States  disappeared  and  the  housewife 
had  to  import  the  daily  requirements  of  her  table  from  Florida 
or  California.  Particularly  does  the  restricted  location  of  our 
remaining  forests  assume  a  serious  national  aspect  in  the 
face  of  such  a  congestion  of  transportation  and  shortage  of 
freight  cars  as  the  United  States  is  now  experiencing  and  of 
the  increases  in  freight  charges  which  appear  inevitable. 

Doubtless  the  present  wave  of  extreme  prices  will  sub- 
side. But  higher  lumber  prices  must  be  expected  in  normal 
times  because  our  forests  east  of  the  Great  Plains  are  near 
their  end.  The  shortage  of  lumber  will  again  be  acute  in  any 
labor  or  transportation  crisis;  but  even  without  such  emer- 
gencies will  be  felt  more  and  more  as  the  depletion  of  forests 
continues. 

IDLE    FOREST    LAND 

The  diminution  in  the  timber  supply  of  the  United  States 
has  not  resulted  primarily  from  the  use  of  our  forests  but 
from  their  devastation.  The  kernel  of  the  problem  is  found 
in  the  enormous  areas  of  forest  land  which  are  not  producing 
the  timber  crops  that  they  should.  We  have  326  million  acres 
of  cut-over  timber  land  in  the  United  States.  Eighty-one 
million  acres  of  it,  an  area  as  large  as  practically  all  of  the 
forests  of  continental  Europe  except  Russia,  contains  prac- 
tically no  forest  growth.  Other  large  areas  are  only  par- 
tially restocked  or  restocked  with  inferior  trees.  Such  con- 
ditions have  resulted  from  unchecked  forest  fires  and  from 
methods  of  cutting  which  destroy  or  prevent  new  timber 
growth.  Last  year  the  Forest  Service  obtained  a  record  of 
27,000  forest  fires  which  burned  a  total  area  of  forest  equal 
to  the  entire  State  of  Pennsylvania.  There  are  many  more 
forest  fires  each  year  of  which  we  can  obtain  no  record.  The 
area  of  idle,  or  largely  idle  land,  is  being  increased  by  from 
three  to  four  million  acres  annually  as  the  cutting  and  burn- 
ing of  forests  continue.  We  have  enough  forest  growing 
land  which  is  not  needed  for  other  purposes  to  provide  an 
ample  supply  of  timber  for  the  United  States  if  it  were  kept 
productive.  Scarcity  of  timber  and  high  prices  have  not  re- 
sulted from  using  our  forests  but  from  failure  to  use  our 
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forest  growing  land.      It  is  a  problem  of  putting  idle  land 
to  work. 

SHALL   WE   USE   LESS   WOOD   OR   GROW    MORE    FORESTS? 

Two  courses  are  open  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
They  either  must  use  less  wood  or  grow  more  forests.  We 
are  now  using  about  300  board  feet  of  lumber  per  person 
every  year,  aside  from  newsprint,  fuel  wood,  and  other  forest 
products;  and  even  at  this  rate  of  use  the  country  is  suffering 
from  a  shortage  of  dwellings  and  farm  improvements  and 
from  the  curtailed  output  of  many  industries.  France  uses 
about  one-third  the  amount  of  lumber  per  person  which  is 
used  in  the  United  States;  and  France  in  this  regard  is  a 
warning  to  America.  Lumber  in  France  is  priced  as  an  im- 
ported luxury.  Its  use  is  limited  to  the  quantities  necessary 
for  the  lowest  scale  of  civilized  existence.  No  one  can  walk 
or  ride  through  the  country  districts  of  France  where  a  new 
structure  of  any  kind  is  a  rare  sight  and  farmstead  after 
farmstead  contains  only  the  moss  g^own  stone  buildings 
which  have  been  in  use  for  centuries,  without  feeling  that 
the  comfort  and  wholesomeness  of  her  rural  life  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  her  agriculture  are  greatly  impaired  by  the  scarcity 
and  high  cost  of  building  materials. 

The  United  States  is  still  a  new  country,  with  enor- 
mous areas  of  agricultural  land  still  to  be  developed  and 
large  cities  still  to  be  constructed.  Our  annual  wood  bill 
includes  40  billion  feet  of  lumber,  87  million  hewed  railroad 
ties,  nearly  7  million  cords  of  paper  making  woods,  and  110 
million  cords  of  fuel.  We  can  not  appreciably  reduce  this 
use  of  wood  without  serious  injury  to  our  agriculture,  our 
home  building,  and  our  manufactures.  To  largely  reduce  our 
use  of  wood  means  to  check  our  economic  life  and  to  imperil 
our  industrial  supremacy.  There  is  only  one  answer.  We 
must  grow  more  forests. 

NATIONAL  FOREST  POLICY 

The  new  movement  in  forestry  is  the  acceptance  of  this 
challenge  to  our  national  common  sense  and  constructive 
energy.     It  is  a  concerted  effort  to  stop  the  devastation  of 
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our  remaining  forests  and  put  our  idle  forest  lands*  at  work 
growing  timber.  Not  only  must  be  have  more  forests  but 
they  must  be  distributed  widely  so  that  lumber  and  other 
materials  can  be  grown  near  the  points  where  they  are 
needed.  Wood  is  almost  as  much  of  an  every-day  necessity 
as  meat  or  farm  crops ;  and  like  meat  or  farm  crops  ought  to 
be  a  local  product  in  practically  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  new  movement  in  forestry  aims  to  put 
the  growth  of  timber  in  the  United  States  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  in  France  or  Scandinavia  where  scarcely  an  acre  of 
forest  land  lies  idle.  That  is,  we  must  make  the  growing  of 
wood  on  all  classes  of  soil  not  needed  for  other  crops  a 
national  practice,  something  which  no  one  questions  but 
which  every  one  takes  for  granted  as  necessary  and  desirable. 
We  must  begin  at  the  top  with  the  Federal  Government, 
and  go  right  down  the  line  to  the  States,  the  counties  and 
municipalities,  the  private  timberland  owner  and  the  farmer, 
enlisting  all  of  these  agencies  in  a  drive  for  growing  forests. 

At  the  start,  we  must  have  a  much  larger  area  of  public 
forests.  About  one-fifth  of  our  forest  land  is  now  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government  or  the  States.  The  public  should 
own  and  grow  timber  on  at  least  half  of  the  forest  lands  in 
the  United  States.  The  National  Forests  should  be  widely 
extended.  The  States  should  become  large  forest  owners  and 
should  not  stop  merely  with  owning  forest  lands  but  should 
fully  protect  them  from  fire,  exercise  care  in  cutting  their 
timber,  plant  denuded  spots  with  trees — in  a  word,  make 
them  real,  productive  forests.  Our  municipalities  should 
become  forest  owners.  I  wish  there  were  time  to  tell  you 
about  the  community  forests  of  France,  owned  in  many 
cases  by  small  villages,  and  how  these  thousands  of  com- 
munity forests  supply  their  villages  with  timber,  with  op- 
portunities for  labor,  and  with  revenue  which  t>ften  goes  far 
in  making  taxes  unnecessary  and  in  building  community  im- 
provements. All  of  these  agencies  in  America,  nation,  state 
and  municipality,  should  join  hands  in  extending  public  forest 
ownership.  Not  only  is  this  the  most  effective  remedy  for 
timber  depletion;  it  serves  other  vital  interests  of  our  people 
in  protecting  water  sources,  in  affording  means  for  recrea- 
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tion,  in  conserving  wild  life,  and  in  preserving  in  our  frenzied 
social  and  economic  growth  something  of  the  wholesomeness 
and  invigoration,  something  oi  the  virile  life  of  the  frontier, 
which  a  background  of  forests  gives  any  nation. 

We  must  also  enlist  the  private  forest  owner  in  a  broad 
and  fair  plan  that  will  put  an  end  to  the  devastation  and 
idleness  of  his  land.  This  requires  concerted  effort  to  pre- 
vent forest  fires  and  reduce  the  fire  hazard  which  is  now  one 
of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  growing  trees.  It  requires  a  re- 
adjustment of  our  methods  of  taxing  forest  lands  which  will 
encourage  rather  than  prevent  the  growing  of  timber.  A 
grown  tree  can  not  pay  taxes  50  or  60  or  100  times  before  it 
is  harvested  any  more  than  field  crops  can  be  taxed  twice 
every  week  during  the  growing  season. 

And  then,  with  public  help  in  preventing  forest  fires 
and  adjusting  forest  taxes  equitably,  we  rightfully  can  ask 
the  private  owner  to  so  cut  his  timber  and  protect  his  land 
after  cutting  that  it  will  grow  continuous  crops  of  wood.  In 
our  national  forest  policy  the  public  and  the  private  owner  of 
land  thus  should  each  take  a  part  and  each  recognize  his 
own  responsibility. 

In  this  drive  for  more  forests  and  for  forests  in  the 
right  place,  there  are  two  immediate  things  which  the  nation 
should  do.  The  first  is  to  extend  the  National  Forests.  The 
second  is  to  co-operate  with  the  States  on  a  wide  and  effec- 
tive scale  in  stopping  forest  fires,  bringing  about  real  forestry 
in  the  woods,  and  securing  the  adoption  by  private  owners  of 
the  measures  necessary  to  keep  their  lands  growing  timber. 

THE  CONSERVATION   DEPARTMENT'S  PROGRAM 

FOR  WATER  AND  WATERWAYS 

Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Williston,  Chairman,  Waterways 

"Conserve  us,  cry  the  rivers, 

As  they  journey  to  the  sea; 
Conserve  us,  echoes  streamlet 

Oh,  hear  our  earnest  plea. 
We  freely  give  our  waters, 

As  through  the  world  we  go, 
But  ask  for  conservation, 
From  all  that  dwell  below. 

— Julia  Lamed  Allen. 
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Water  and  waterways  were  formed  without  any  effort  on 
our  part,  coming  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator  as  a  free  gift,  so 
that  people  and  nations  could  have  easier  access  for  friendly 
relations,  commerce  and  sociability.  Water  and  waterways  stand 
for  such  a  multiple  of  good  for  the  human  race  to  cause  their 
misuse  is  a  direct  violation  of  natural  laws,  for  God  saw  that 
in  the  creation  of  waters  "that  it  was  good."  This  beneficent 
blessing  for  our  general  welfare  should  be  rightly  appreciated 
and  rightly  developed. 

After  weary  years  of  labor  on  the  part  of  many,  one  portion 
of  the  Newlands  Flood  Prevention  and  River  Regulation  Bill 
became  a  law  August  8,  1917,  now  known  as  Section  18  of  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill.  In  gaining  the  Newlands  amendment 
we  did  have  the  right  to  feel  that  we  were  well  on  the  road  for 
concrete  constructive  work  governing  "navigation  as  a  part  of 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  including  therein  the  related 
questions  of  irrigation,  drainage,  forestry,  arid  and  swamp-land 
reclamation,  clarification  of  streams,  regulation  of  flow,  control 
of  floods,  utilization  of  water  power,  prevention  of  soil  erosion 
and  waste,  storage  and  conservation  of  water  for  agriculture, 
industrial,  municipal  and  domestic  uses,  cooperation  of  railways 
and  waterways,  and  promotion  of  terminal  and  transfer  facil- 
ities." God,  possessing  all  wisdom,  knew  that  without  water 
gardens  could  not  flourish,  consequently  "a  river  went  out  of 
Eden  to  water  the  garden,"  and  right  there  irrigation  had  its 
first  inception  for  acreculture  and  agriculture. 

Our  efforts  of  years  were  set  aside  through  the  absolute 
failure  of  President  Wilson  to  appoint  the  Commission  as  named 
in  the  bill,  all  of  which  means  continued  effort  on  our  part  to 
arouse  the  President  and  Congress  to  execute  their  full  duty 
toward  the  Nation  at  large.  The  way  your  Chairman  tried  to 
meet  present  conditions  was  by  sending  out  some  two  thousand 
letters  all  over  the  country.    The  substance  of  the  letter  follows  : 

The  war  in  Europe  may  be  over,  but  our  troubles  in  this 
country  seem  to  be  just  beginning.  Conditions  confront  us  which 
we  must  meet  and  overcome,  or  safeguard  against,  or  fall  into 
chaos. 

In  a  recent  adderss  before  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce, 
Roger  W.  Babson,  the  widely  known  economist  and  statistical 
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expert,  predicted  a  panic  in  1921,  ''unless  something  is  done  and 
done  quickly/'. 

The  way  to  avoid  chaos  or  panic  in  this  country  is  to  turn 
the  same  implacable  energy  that  won  the  war  in  Europe  into  a 
new  war  against  the  floods,  forest  fires  and  deserts  that  menace 
the  perpetuity  of  our  country,  which  will,  at  the  same  time  and 
through  the  construction  of  the  same  works,  create  billions  upon 
billions  of  new  wealth,  make  homes  for  multitudes,  recoup  our 
war  losses,  pay  our  war  debts,  safeguard  against  unemployment 
and  make  impossible  the  commercial  and  industrial  depression  or 
disturbances  which  otherwise  seem  inevitable.. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  to  bring  this  about  is  to  get  the 
Commission  created  by  the  Newlands  River  Regulation  Act 
passed  in  1917  into  operation  and  at  work  making  the  plans 
which  must  precede  the  construction  of  works.  The  women  of 
the  United  States  who  are  banded  together  in  the  women's  clubs 
worked  for  years  to  get  this  Act  passed  in  Congress.  The  law 
was  enacted  in  August,  1917,  but  the  President  has  failed  to 
appoint  the  Commission. 

We  want  every  Woman's  Qub  as  an  organization  to  do 
three  things: 

First:  Write  a  letter  to  President  Wilson,  urging  him  to 
appoint  as  members  of  the  Newlands  River  Regulation  Commis- 
sion the  three  Secretaries  of  War,  Interior  and  Agriculture,  the 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  the  Chief  of  Forest  Service, 
the  Army  Engineer  in  charge  of  River  Improvement  Work,  and 
Frederick  H.  Newell,  late  Director  of  the  Reclamation  Service 
and  now  the  head  of  the  department  of  Civil  Engineering  in  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  President  of  the  American  Association 
of  Engineers,  who  was  strongly  urged  for  this  appointment  by 
Senator  Newlands  in  .his  lifetime. 

Second:  Write  to  both  Senators  from  your  state,  asking 
them  to  cooperate  to  secure  an  amendment  to  the  pending  River 
and  Harbor  Bill  bringing  the  Newlands  Commission  into  exis- 
tence, as  provided  in  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  Waterpower 
Bill,  and  under  no  circumstances  to  permit  the  appropriation  of 
$100,000  for  the  work  of  the  Commission  to  be  repealed  at  this 
session  of  Congress. 

Third:    Write  to  your   Congressman,   the  member  of  the 
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House  of  Representatives  from  your  district,  urging  him  to  see 
to  it  that  the  appropriation  of  $100,000,  provided  by  the  Act  of 
August,  1917,  for  the  support  of  the  work  of  the  Newlands  Com- 
mission, which  was  eliminated  in  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
Waterpower  Bill,  is  restored  in  conference  or  by  the  House  when 
the  Waterpower  Bill  returns  to  it  for  consideration. 

The  explanation  of  the  necessity  for  this  last  request  is  this : 
The  enemies  of  the  Newlands  idea,  who  are  the  enemies  of  any 
plan  that  will  really  create  waterways,  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  delay  in  the  appointment  of  the  Commission  to  hatch  a  con- 
spiracy to  get  the  Newlands  Act  repealed.  They  succeeded  in 
getting  an  amendment  into  the  Waterpower  Bill  when  it  passed 
the  House  Fepealing  the  Newlands  Act.  The  Senate  amendment 
to  this  provision,  instead  of  repealing  the  Newlands  Act,  names 
the  Commission  and  thereby  brings  it  into  existence.  The  Sen- 
ate, however,  omitted  the  appropriation  of  $100,000.  We  now 
want  that  appropriation  restored  so  that  the  Newlands  Commis- 
sion will  have  the  necessary  funds  to  immediately  begin  its  work 
of  making  plans  to  accomplish  the  great  results  above  set  forth. 

No  greater  opportunity  was  ever  within  the  reach  of  the 
women  of  the  United  States  to  render  a  patriotic  service  than  is 
presented  by  the  suggestions  contained  in  this  letter.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  you  will  do  what  we  ask  immediately,  without 
a  moment's  delay.  This  letter  goes  to  all  clubs  affiliated  with  our 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  so  that  we  may,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  get  unified  action  governing  the  three  salient 
points. 

With  the  letter  went  the  late  Senator  Newlands'  speech  on 
the  Newlands  River  Regulation  Amendment,  delivered  in  the 
Senate  August  2,  1917,  as  well  as  the  water  and  waterway 
pamphlet  compiled  by  your  Chairman,  which  also  contains  a 
bibliography  and  the  ideal  poem  by  Katherine  Lee  Bates,  "O 
Beautiful  for  Spacious  Skies."  To  request  that  four  letters  be 
written  to  Washington  and  a  fifth  to  your  Chairman  demon- 
strates a  feast  of  work,  or  to  the  various  clubs  "it  never  rains 
but  it  pours."  From  replies  coming  in,  many  clubs  have  re- 
sponded nobly  in  the  effort  to  be  of  service. 

The  last  star  in  the  Flag  but  first  in  faith  have  taken  the 
initiative  step  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  George  H.  MaxweU 
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and  Arizona  bids  fair  to  have  the  honor  as  a  demonstration  state 
in  the  conservation  and  utilization  of  her  water  resources.  Your 
chairman  has  co-operated  in  every  way  possible  with  the  National 
Reclamation  Association  to  bring  about  oiu*  many  needed  re- 
forms. In  the  death  of  the  late  Senator  Newlands  we  lost  otir 
general  in  congress.  This  coupled,  with  other  conditions  has  kept 
the  exponents  of  the  Newlands  plan  ever  watchful.  We  are 
alive  to  the  situation  to  split  up  the  Newlands  plan  making  sec- 
tional bills,  held  together  it  is  a  mighty  fortress,  split  up  into 
sections,  sections  become  an  easy  prey  to  grasping  interests  or 
individuals. 

Engineering  ability  would  be  of  negative  value  if  left  unde- 
veloped. In  the  divine  plan  of  the  ages  "gates  of  the  rivers  were 
to  be  opened  up,"  thus  creative  skill  finds  its  place  in  overcom- 
ing difficulties  and  prevepting  want.  In  our  own  country  we  arc 
at  the  cross  roads,  inland  waterways  and  canal  routes  must  be 
developed  to  meet  the  ever  increased  population. 

An  English  writer  enjoying  the  beauty  of  our  Inland  Seas 
has  written:  "How  little  are  they  aware,  in  Europe  of  the  ex- 
tent of  commerce  on  the  Great  Lakes,  whose  coasts  are  now  lined 
with  flourishing  towns  and  cities;  whose  waters  are  ploughed 
with  magnificent  steamers,  and  hundreds  of  vessels  crowded 
with  merchandise.  Even  the  Americans  themselves  are  not  fully 
aware  of  the  rising  importance  of  these  g^eat  lakes,  as  con- 
nected with  the  Far  West." 

In  this  year  1920  Americans  and  Canadians  are  alive  to  the 
situation  and  in  the  words  of  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  for  David 
said,  "We  are  a  people  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  and  do 
business  in  great  waters."  With  obstructions  removed  possi- 
bilities are  boundless  for  floating  commerce  down  to  the  sea. 

Your  chairman  on  water  and  waterways  was  present  at  the 
first  conference  held  in  Windsor,  Canada,  to  consider  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Tidewater  project.  Your  chairman  was 
honored  as  a  delegate  and  extended  greetings  from  the  Women's 
Clubs.  Since  that  meeting  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Tide- 
water project  has  been  unanimously  endorsed  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  General  Federationn  of  Women's  Qubs  in 
session  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  January,  1920.  The  project  is  im- 
perative and  merits  our  highest  consideration,  thereby  adding  a 
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thousand  miles  to  our  seacoast,  making  the  brotherhood  of  the 
Lakes  an  American  Mediterranean. 

Information  on  this  all  important  matter  has  been  mailed 
to  all  state  conservation  chairmen  as  well  as  other  officers.  The 
Board  of  Directors  of  your  chairman's  own  state  have  unan- 
imously endorsed  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Tidewater 
project  at  a  meeting  held  in  Lansing,  March  11. 

Four  times  have  the  states  been  covered  with  conservation 
literature  with  an  aggregate  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  let- 
ters sent  out  by  your  waterway  chairman,  including  an  outline 
of  study  for  the  General  Federation  Magazine. 

Whenever  needful  telegtams  have  gone  to  Washington, 
speeches  have  been  made  in  the  interest  of  water  and  waterways, 
as  well  as  propaganda  through  the  press. 

The  article  in  the  April  issue  1920  National  Geographic 
Magazine  pages  360  to  386  should  be  carefully  filed  for  future 
reference  in  club  study,  for  it  tells  how  freshets  of  the  Missis- 
sippi affect  our  food  supply,  in  fish  alone,  also  the  American 
Forestry  for  December,  1919,  "What  National  Forests  Mean  to 
the  Water  Supply." 

With  the  closing  of  this  report  word  comes  that  the  water- 
power  bill  is  still  in  conference  and  with  no  signs  of  any  agree- 
ment. 

In  view  of  the  possibility  of  the  attempted  repeal  succeed- 
ing Mr.  Rainey  has  re-introduced  the  old  original  Newknds 
River  Regulation  Bill,  in  the  form  of  the  last  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Newlands.  The  old  issue  now  becomes  the  new  issue, 
still  the  conservation  policy  to  be  followed. 

Far  from  nie  to  close  this  report  without  an  expression  of 
sincere  admiration  and  love  for  our  beloved  chairman  Mrs. 
Sherman,  praying  always  that  her  mountain-top  dreams  may 
come  true  and  that  Conservation  and  all  its  numerous  phases 
may  yet  be  a  pattern,  in  thought,  in  word,  and  deed,  "The 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  for  the  longest  time." 

ROADS  AND  LINCOLN  HIGHWAY 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Arnold^  Chairman, 

Roads  Division  of  Conservation  Department,  General  Federation 

of  Women's  Qubs. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  report  made  from  the  reports 
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received  in  reply  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  each  State  Chairman 
of  Conservation: 

Arizona — Making  an  effort  to  place  the  subject,  Roads  and 
Highways,  on  all  club  programs. 

Arkansas — Memorial  trees  planted  on  the  Capitol  grounds 
in  Little  Rock,  school  grounds  and  roadsides  in  the  state. 

"Gk)od  Roads  an  Asset  to  Conservation"  is  used  as  a  sub- 
ject for  club  programs. 

Colorado — ^Memorial  trees  planted  on  the  Rainbow  Trail. 
Successful  efforts  being  made  to  have  advertising  signs  removed 
from  the  highways.  Good  roads  propaganda  work  carried  on  by 
the  Chairman  of  Conservation  sending  information  and  advice 
annually  to  all  clubs  in  the  state. 

Connecticut — A  few  memorial  trees  have  been  planted. 
The  state  has  a  law  for  protecting  trees  from  advertising  signs 
but  the  law  is  not  enforced. 

Delaware — ^The  Governor  of  the  state  incorporated  the  me- 
morial tree  idea  in  his  proclamation  urging  the  state  to  plant  trees 
in  memory  of  the  soldiers,  sailors  and  nurses  on  Arbor  Day,  the 
16th  of  April,  1920.  Under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  High- 
way Department,  plans  are  under  way  for  planting  the  entire 
highway  system  in  the  state.  A  boulevard  the  entire  length  of 
the  state  has  been  presented  to  the  state  by  one  of  her  citizens, 
Mr.  Coleman  du  Pont. 

District  of.  Columbia — A  tree  has  been  recently  planted  at 
the  tomb  of  George  Washington.  The  American  Legion  will 
join  with  the  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs  in  memorial  tree 
planting  this  spring. 

Illifiois — A  sixty  million  dollar  bond  issue  has  been  authorized 
for  the  building  of  good  roads  in  the  state,  but  no  contracts  for 
building  will  be  awarded  this  year  from  this  fund.  About  hvc 
hundred  miles  of  Federal  and  State  Aid  roads  now  under  con- 
tract will  be  completed  which  will  include  the  Lincoln  Highway 
across  the  entire  state,  an  eighteen  foot  concrete  road,  the  Dixie 
Highway  from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis  and  the  Old  National  Trail. 
Illinois  was  the  first  state  to  secure  a  planting  plan  for  the 
Lincoln  Highway,  the  first  state  to  vote  a  bond  issue  for  good 
roads  and   Cook  County  leads  all  the  counties  in   the  United 

States  in  rural  paving. 
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Indiafia — Memorial  trees  are  being  planted  by  the  womtn's 
clubs  on  every  mile  of  Lincoln  Highway  in  the  state.  Each 
county  to  plant  in  honor  of  its  heroes. 

Iowa — Memorial  trees  are  planted  by  clubs  and  schools  on 
Arbor  Day.  A  landscape  architect  has  been  secured  to  draft  a 
planting  plan  for  the  Lincoln  Highway  and  permanent  planting 
will  begin  as  soon  as  the  paving  of  the  highway  is  completed. 
Plans  are  under  way  to  preserve  spots  of  historic  interest 
along  the  highway  and  to  establish  patks.  Improvement  of  the 
Iowa  Pike  Trail  is  being  vigorously  pushed  by  the  women's  clubs 
of  the  Iowa  Federation. 

Thirty-two  million   dollars  is   available   for  road   work  in. 
Iowa  this  year.    Contracts  have  been  let  for  two  hundred  thirty- 
six  miles. 

Kansas — ^The  Governor  of  the  state  endorses  memorial 
tree  planting  as  outlined  by  the  women's  clubs  and  urges  the 
planting  of  memorial  trees  along  all  the  motor  highways  cross- 
ing the  state. 

Louisiana — ^Victory  oaks  will  be  planted  along  the  Jefferson 
Highway. 

Maine — ^The  Governor  of  the  state  incorporated  the  Memo- 
rial tree  idea  in  his  Arbor  Day  proclamation  and  the  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  sent  circular  letters  to  district  super- 
intendents and  teachers  requesting  them  to  co-operate  with  the 
women's  clubs  in  memorial  tree  planting. 

Old  trails  and  state  highways  in  the  state  are  being  marked 
by  the  women's  clubs.  One  state  road  leading  from  the  city  of 
Portland  to  New  Hampshire  is  banded  and  marked  with  the 
letters  T.  R.  for  ex-President  Roosevelt. 

Two  hundred  three  miles  of  State  Aid  roads  were  built 
last  year. 

Massachusetts — The  work  of  tree  planting  has  been  alon^ 
the  lines  of  replacement,  a  large  sum  of  money  being  spent  each 
year  for  this  work.  Memorial  trees  have  been  planted  but  not  in 
great  niunbers.  In  proportion  to  area  Massachusetts  is  said  to 
have  more  improved  highways  than  any  other  state  excepting 
Rhode  Island.  The  state  has  a  law  for  protecting  trees  from 
advertising  signs. 
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^  Michigan — Memorial  trees  have  been  planted  by  the  women's 
clubs.  The  Agricultural  College  planted  memorial  trees  for  the 
men  from  the  college. 

Minnesota — About  one  hundred  memorial  trees  have  been 
planted  in  the  state.  Schools  and  clubs  work  together  in  Arbor 
Day  planting.  One  hundred  million  dollars  is  appropriated  by  the 
state  road  building  next  year.  An  appeal  has  gone  out  from  the 
Conservation  Chairmail  of  the  Federation  to  spare  the  trees 
along  the  roadside  and  to  plant  new  trees. 

Missouri — Memorial  trees  have  been  planted  in  parks,  schod 
grounds  and  along  public  highways.  Many  counties  are  planting 
shade  trees  and  fruit  and  nut  trees  along  the  roadside.  These 
win  be  cared  for  by  the  district  commissioners.  Plans  for  road 
construction  have  been  approved  and  the  work  is  under  way. 

Nebraska — ^The  women's  clubs  have  had  the  assistance  of  the 
Governor  of  the  state,  the  schools,  other  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals, in  the  memorial  tree  planting  on  the  Lincoln  Highway 
and  other  highways. 

New  Jersey — One  hundred  miles  of  state  highways  will  be 
constructed  this  year.  Hundreds  of 'memorial  trees  have  been 
planted  in  the  state,  many  of  which  are  on  Lincoln  Highway  and 
at  Camp  Dix. 

Ohio — The  Lincoln  Highway  Memorial  Association  of  Stark 
County  is  an  organization  formed  by  the  women's  clubs  of  Stark 
County,  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  planting  and  beautifying  the 
Lincoln  Highway  in  the  state.  A  plan  has  been  adopted  for 
financing  the  project  which  calls  for  annual  membership  dues  of 
one  dollar,  all  men  and  women  in  the  county  being  eli^ble  to  join. 
Children  will  pay  twenty-five  cents  to  join  and  honorary  menibcr- 
ship  is  one  hundred  dollars.  This  organization,  only  a  few  months 
old,  now  has  a  membership  of  two  thousand  persons.  Extensive 
plan  are  under  way  for  planting  the  Lincoln  Highway  throughout 
the  entire  route  across  the  state.  The  Ohio  State  University  is 
making  a  survey  of  the  highway  and  will  later  make  a  planting 
plan  which  will  coincide  with  the  Comprehensive  planting  plan 
made  by  Mr.  Jens  Jensen.  The  University  will  also  provide  an 
expert  to  superintend  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  on  the 
highway. 
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Oregon — A  state  organization  for  memorial  tree  planting 
has  been  formed  by  representatives  from  different  organizations, 
and  individuals  interested  in  the  work,  and  memorial  trees  are 
being  planted  all  over  the  state.  Plans  are  being  made  for  a 
survey  of  the  Pacific  and  Columbia  Highways  by  a  landscape 
architect  and  the  work  of  planting  these  highways  will  begin  soon. 

Pennsylvania — ^The  women's  clubs  in  conjunction  witfi  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  will  plant  memorial  trees  on  the  Lincoln 
Highway  and  other  highways  in  the  state. 

Texas — ^Women's  clubs  and  other  organizations  have  planted 
memorial  trees  and  they  feel  that  splendid  showing  will  be  the 
results  in  a  few  years.  The  City  of  Texarkana  lead  the  state  tfiis 
spring  in  Arbor  Day  memorial  tree  planting.  A  program  of 
special  interest  was  carried  out  m  all  the  schools,  including  the 
n^ro  schools,  and  the  program  adopted  by  the  Texas  Federation 
of  Women's  clubs  for  use  in  all  the  districts  in  the  state. 

Virginia — ^Women's  clubs,  co-operating  with  the  State  For- 
ester, have  planted  memorial  trees  along  many  city  streets.  The 
plan  for  a  State  Highway  system  is  to  connect  with  the  Lincoln 
Highway  at  Gettysburg  and  the  Dixie  Highway  at  Chattanooga. 
The  state  plan  is  to  spend  ten  million  dollars  on  highways  in  the 
next  two  years  and  build  about  3,000  jniles  of  roads.  Active 
woric  is  under  way. 

Wisconsin — ^The  women's  clubs  of  Racine  Coimty,  Wiscon- 
sin, took  the  initiative  in  memorial  tree  planting  in  the  state  and 
extensive  planting  is  being  done  this  spring.  The  state  has  a  rural 
planting  law  through  which  state  aid  is  given  for  wayside  plant- 
ing. All  roads  and  highways  are  marked  and  comprehensive 
road  maps  published.    Indian  trails  are  available  for  travel. 

BIRDS 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Myers,  Chairman  Bird  Division  of  Conservation 

Department. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  great  activity  in  the 
bird  protective  work.  From  most  parts  of  the  United  States 
have  come  calls  for  information  in  regard  to  the  work,  and  for 
the  educational  leaflets  sent  out  by  the  General  Federation  and 
the   California  Audubon   Society,   of   which   your   Chairman   is 
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Secretary.  These  leaflets  include  the  three  published  by  the 
Conservation  Department  during  the  four  years  of  my  chair- 
manship: viz.,  "Birds,  Wild  Life  and  IHowers" — suggestion  for 
their  preservation;  "Birds  and  Food  Conservation" — a  war  bul- 
letin; and  "Suggestive  Bird  Programs" — with  a  comprehensive 
bibliography,  together  with  Leaflets  No.  7,  No.  9  and  No.  10  of 
the  California  Audubon  Society  dealing  with  the  economic  value 
of  birds.  Also  several  of  the  leaflets  published  by  the  National 
Association  of  Audubon  Societies  1974  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

Calls  for  these  leaflets  have  come  from  not  only  the  club 
women  of  the  nation,  but  from  universities,  high  schools,  rural 
districts,  state  librarians,  various  organization  and  individuals. 
From  these  inquiries  and  from  the  reports  of  my  sub-chairmen, 
I  am  convinced  that  most  of  the  states  in  the  Union  are  carry- 
ing on  a  systematic  campaign  against  bird  destruction;  that 
nature  study,  in  which  the  birds  play  a  most  important  part, 
is  now  a  part  of  most  school  systems ;  that  the  children  are  mak- 
ing bird  boxes,  putting  out  food  in  winter  time,  and  observing 
Bird  and  Arbor  Day.  That  Junior  Audubon  Societies  already 
have  a  firm  hold,  that  Boy  Scouts,  Camp-fire  Girls,  members  of 
the  Woodcraft  League  are  studying  bird  life,  helping  to  enforce 
laws,  and  spreading  information;  that  the  club  women  are  hav- 
ing bird  programs,  and  are  co-operating  with  their  local  Audu- 
bon Societies  in  seeing  that  existing  laws  are  enforced,  and  new 
ones  made  where  needed. 

The  domestic  cat  is  still  a  problem  as  a  bird-destroyer,  but 
some  communities  have  secured  a  cat  license  and  others  are 
working  on  some  plan  to  lessen  the  stray  feline. 

Most  states  have  some  sort  of  game  protective  association, 
showing  that  the  sportsmen  of  the  Nation  are  awakening  to  the 
real  value  of  bird  life.  Many  of  these  associations  publish  bi- 
monthly magazines  which  are  far  reaching  in  their  effect. 

While  the  bird-protective  movement  seems  to  be  moving 
forward,  we  who  love  the  birds  must  not  relax  our  vigilance 
while  there  is  a  state  in  the  Union  with  weak  laws,  while  there 
is  a  club  woman  who  is  indiflFerent,  while  the  small  boy  is  per- 
mitted to  shoot  at  random  with  air-gun  or  rifle,  while  farmers 
still  live  who  do  not  understand  the  economic  value  of  birds 
and  begrudge  the  little  fruit  or  grain  eaten  by  them. 
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I  have  written  to  Representatives  in  Congress  opposing 
the  draining  of  Klanath  and  Mablem  lakes ;  against  the  proposed 
exploiting  by  moneyed  interests — Yellowstone  Park  (House  Bill 
No.  12,446,  and  in  favor  of  Nelson  Game  Refuge  Bill  (S-2182). 

In  closing  this  pleasant  year,  I  would  thank  all  who  have 
helped  me  make  it  whatever  of  a  success  it  may  have  been.  The 
work  has  been  a  happy  one,  but  I  wish  I  might  have  done  more 
for  the  cause.  With  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  "I  believe  that 
the  preservation  of  the  birds  is  one  of  the  most  important  mat- 
ters of  public  interest  claiming  our  attention,  far  out-weighing 
in  real  import  most  of  the  questions  upon  which  we  spend  our 
time  and  strength." 

THE  IOWA  PROGRAM   FOR  THE  CONSERVATION 

OF  NATURAL   SCENERY 

MRS.  FRANCIS  EDMUND  WHITLEY^  Past  President, 

Iowa  Federation  Women's  Clubs 

The  Iowa  program  for  the  conservation  of  natural 
scenery  is  not  perfect,  nor  complete,  yet  the  story  of  what 
has  actually  been  accomplished  or  for  which  definite  plans 
are  being  carried  out,  may  be  helpful  and  suggestive. 

For  so  many  years  ours  was  a  task  of  agitating,  of  edu- 
cating the  public,  of  hoping  that  something  might  be  done  to 
arouse  our  people  to  the  real  value  and  importance  of  natural 
beauty  that  it  is  with  great  happiness  that  we  now  can  re- 
port definite  tangible  results  in  legislation  secured  during  the 
last  two  General  Assemblies. 

Briefly  summarized,  it  may  Be  said  that  this  legislation 
provides  that  a  Board  of  Conservation  to  serve  without  pay, 
shall  be  empowered  to  "establish  public  parks  in  any  county 
of  the  state,  upon  the  shores  of  lakes,  streams  or  other  waters 
of  the  state,  or  at  any  other  places  which  have  become  historic 
or  are  of  scientific  interest,  or  by  reason  of  their  natural  scenic 
beauty  or  location  are  adapted  therefor." 

An  annual  appropriation  of  $100,(XX)  is  also  granted,  com- 
ing from  the  hunters'  license  fees,  to  be  used  in  carrying  on 
this  work. 

The  Board  is  authorized  to  improve  and  beautify  such 
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parks,  to  make  them  accessible  from  the  public  highways  and 
to  condemn  lands  for  such  purposes. 

Who  can  tell  what  this  constructive  movement  for  the 
preservation  of  the  regions  of  historical,  scientific  and  recrea- 
tional interest  may  mean  in  the  development  of  our  state? 
•  It  means  that  this  nucleus  of  a  fund  and  the  support  thus 
secured  will  make  it  possible  to  gain  intelligent  direction  in 
plans  which  it  will  take  years  to  complete;  it  brings  nearer 
the  day  when  our  lake  shores  shall,  in  a  g^eat  part  at  least, 
be  free  for  the  enjoyment  and  refreshment  of  our  people  to 
whom  they  ought  to  belong.  Probably  our  grandchildren 
may  see  the  day  when  they  will  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
our  citizens  ever  permitted  a  fortunate  few  to  own  and  to 
monopolize  the  shores  of  our  beautiful  lakes. 

Iowa,  with  other  states,  had  neglected  this  duty  to  its 
children  until  to  redeem  its  mistakes  will  be  a  long  and  ex- 
pensive affair,  but  we  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  any  citizen  desiring  to  spend  a  few  days  of  outdoor 
happiness  by  any  of  our  lakes  may  be  able  to  do  so  without 
trespassing  on  private  property.  At  this  late  date,  we  are 
realizing  the  force  of  Ambassador  Bryce's  warning  uttered 
several  years  ago,  but  too  little  noted  at  the  time,  that  one 
of  the  first  duties  which  our  country  owed  to  its  future  citi- 
zens was  to  guard  their  riparian  rights  to  the  lakes  and  rivers. 

Even  more  interest,  perhaps,  has  been  aroused  by  the  law 
providing  for  the  securing  of  state  and  country  parks.  From 
all  over  the  state,  we  are  hearing  of  communities  sure  that 
they  have  some  locality  rich  in  natural  beauty,  or  historic 
interest,  which  ought  to  be  permanently  preserved  to 
posterity. 

Of  course,  it  was  easy  to  predict  that  there  would  be 
plenty  who  would  yearn  to  sell  their  picturesque  and  unpro- 
ductive acres  for  a  g^eat  price  to  the  state  to  be  used  as 
parks.  What  could  not  have  been  foreseen  was  that  from 
here  and  there  in  every  section  we  are  hearing  from  those 
who,  learning  that  provision  has  been  made  for  the  state 
to  hold  and  care  for  these  parks,  are  generously  offering  as 
parks,  tracts  which  they  feel  should  be  preserved  for  future 
generations.     In   some   cases,  the  state  has  accepted   thesf 
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gifts  already,  perhaps  adding  to  the  donated  portion  enough 
acreage  to  make  it  of  greater  value  to  the  public. 

There  is,  therefore,  already  secured  what  is  the  beginning 
of  a  splendid  system  of  county  parks  stretching  across  the 
state  in  every  direction.  These,  it  is  proposed  to  fit  up  (as 
some  of  them  already  have  been  equipped)  with  shelter 
pavilions,  comfort  stations,  out-door  cookstoves,  benches  and 
tables. 

All  this  means  inexhaustible  possibilities  of  happiness 
and  wholesome  recreation,  oases  of  beauty  and  coolness  and 
refreshment  brought  within  reach  of  the  humblest  citizen. 

What  has  already  been  secured  makes  more  apparent, 
more  insistent  the  needs  in  some  other  parts  of  our  program 
which  are  not  yet  realized.  Better  roads,  more  paving  to 
lead  from  one  of  these  beauty  spots  to  another,  and  then  a 
law  to  secure  the  OQcasional  roadside  shade  tree  so  neces- 
sary for  the  life  and  preservation  of  our  friends  the  birds,  so 
essential  to  the  comfort  of  travelers  along  our  interminable 
miles  of  barb-wire  fenced  roads,  between  cornfields. 

Do  you  have  them  in  other  states,  I  wonder?  These  town- 
ship road  commissioners  of  such  rare  intelligence  and  breadth 
of  vision  that  their  first  thought  when  about  to  "improve 
the  roads"  is  to  cut  down  every  growing  thing,  every  splendid 
shade  tree  which   rests  and  gladdens  the  weary  eye. 

The  barbarities  of  this  kind  committed  are  almost  be- 
yond belief.  What  we  need  to  do  is  to  arouse  every  woman's 
organization  to  educate  the  public  to  the  point  where  they 
can  recognize  the  fact  that  to  cut  down  a  beautiful  and 
friendly  shade  tree  growing  where  it  does  no  harm  and 
adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  roadside,  is  to  commit  a  crime,  is  to 
show  ourselves  not  only  blind  to  beauty  but  ungrateful  to 
the  Maker.  Do  you  remember  the  stanza  from  Theodosia 
Garrison's  lovely  poem? 

"This  is  God's  hospitality, 
And  who  so  rests  beneath  a  tree 
Has  cause  to  thank  Him  gratefully.*' 

Of  course,  our  main  objective  now  in  Iowa  is  the  securing 
of  our  National  Park  on  the  Mississippi  in  the  region  of  Mc- 
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Gregor,  and  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.  It  lies  in  a  section  of  the 
country  which  has  no  National  Park  and  would  serve  the  mil- 
lions of  population  in  the  four  neighboring  states  of  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Illinois.  It  is  a  land  rich  in  wild 
and  picturesque  beauty  as  in  the  interest  of  its  historic  asso- 
ciations. 

Here  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  was  held  one 
of  the  most  important  conferences  betwen  the  Government 
representatives  and  the  Indian  tribes  ever  known  in  our 
history.  Here  are  the  remains  of  Ft.  Crawford,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  U.  S.  soldiers  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  historic 
buildings  which  at  that  time  sheltered  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Jefferson  Davis.  Here  on  the  commanding  heights  of  Pike's 
Peak,  towering  above  McGregor,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were 
first  unfurled  on  the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

If  you  are  on  friendly  terms  with  any  congressman, 
you  to  whom  the  glories  of  our  country  are  something  to  be 
cherished,  you  who  are  truly  lovers  of  nature,  will  you  not 
help  to  secure  this  priceless  inheritance  for  the  children  of 
tomorrow  ? 

One  of  the  rewards  of  pioneer  work  is  awakening  the 
public  to  the  real  value  of  natural  scenery  comes  when  our 
legislators  say  frankly  that  such  legislation  as  we  now  have 
could  not  have  been  secured  had  it  not  been  for  the  agitation, 
the  publicity  on  the  subject  given  by  the  Women's  Clubs, 
acting  with  the  Conservation  Association,  and  the  fact  that 
in  every  section  of  the  state  this  theme  has  been  p'resented 
and  made  the  subject  of  innumerable  club  programs  and  talks. 
It  is  a  comforting  thing  to  know  that  sometimes  simply  talk- 
ing about  a  desired  goal  helps  to  bring  it  nearer. 

If  the  women  of  the  clubs  are  only  themselves  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  value  and  importance  of  this  service  to  their 
country,  so  that  they  talk  of  it,  write  about  it,  keep  it  before 
the  people  that  the  rightful  heritage  of  our  children  must 
not  be  wasted  and  thrown  away,  some  such  program,  or  some- 
thing more  complete,  may  be  carried  out  in  every  state. 

Our  dreams  will  come  true  when  all  our  people,  rising 
to  a  truer  estimate  of  what  constitutes  the  ideal  home  land, 
will  seek  not  alone  material  prosperity,  educational  and  social 
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advantages,  but  the  enrichment  of  life  which  comes  with  the 
appreciation  and  cherishing  of  nature  which  God  has  cared 
to  make  beautiful. 

As  Lloyd  George  said  to  the  people  of  England,  when 
pleading  for  the  Housing  Bill,  so  we  say  to  the  people  of 
this  country  of  ours:  "We  must  make  this  a  land  fit  for 
heroes  to  live  in." 

NATURAL  SCENERY 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  McNider,  Chairman 

Natural  Scener/ Division  of  Conservation  Department. 

From  the  reports  of  work  for  the  conservation  of  scenery 
for  the  Biennial  period  the  following  is  presented:  Oregon 
and  Colorado  have  worked  especially  for  town  and  community 
parks.  In  Colorado  there  has  been  co-operation  between  the 
chairman  and  the  state  forester  for  the  planting  of  these  parks. 
Forests  and  beauty  spots  have  been  saved  in  Texas  by  joint  ef- 
forts of  State  Forestry  Association  and  Civic  Department.  Next 
year  the  Conservation  Department  will  work  along  this  line. 
The  newly  organized  department  in  Arizona  is  awake  and  work- 
ing. In  Nebraska  the  department  is  active  and  working  with 
other  societies.  A  movement  is  on  there  for  a  State  Commis- 
sion. Ohio  club  women  are  establishing  recreational  parks  and 
playgrounds  in  the  cities.  A  beautiful  spot  is  being  considered 
for  a  state  park.  A  monument  has  been  placed  near  Logan  Elm 
by  the  State  Historical  Society.  Serpent  Mound  is  being  pre- 
served. Maine's  department  combines  parks  and  forests.  La- 
fayette National  Park  at  Mt.  Desent  is  reported,  also  efforts 
to  secure  Mt.  Katahdin  region  for  a  state  park.  Of  these 
states  only  Colorado  and  Maine  have  State  Commissions.  Illi- 
nois is  working  toward  it  with  its  State  Park  Committee.  Mrs. 
Arnold's  report  shows  the  fine  work  of  her  department  for  the 
county  preserves,  the  saving  of  the  Dunes  and  in  co-operating 
with  all  forces  for  the  conservation  of  scenery.  Virginia'  s 
newly  created  Park- Commission  is  working  on  a  comprehensive 
plan.  Qub  women  there  have  only  beautified  their  yards  and 
parks. 

In  Wisconsin,  Mrs.  Jung  has  secured  the  endorsement  of 
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the  Mississippi  Vallpy  National  Park  project  by  their  federation, 
keeps  in  touch  with  State  Park  Board  and  is  considering  a 
scenic  survey  for  next  year.  Two  large  parks  have  recently 
been  given  to  Wisconsin  which  makes  eight  for  that  state.  In- 
diana reports  extensive  co-operation  between  clubs  and  State 
Commission.  Their  plan  is  for  a  complete  chain  of  State  Parks. 
So  far  they  have  two  beautiful  parks  and  a  game  farm.  Con- 
necticutt  is  developing  a  state  park  system;  $318,000  has  just 
been  appropriated  for  parks  and  historic  spots.  A  bath  house 
is  being  built  on  the  state  beach  at  Madison.  In  Iowa  the  Nat- 
ural Scenery  Division  has  been  most  active  with  educational 
propaganda  and  in  working  for  state  and  community  parks  and 
the  Mississippi  Valley  National  Park,  co-operating  with  Con- 
servation Board  and  other  agencies  to  the  fullest  extent  Since 
the  appointment  of  the  board  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  five 
state  parks  have  been  secured  and  as  many  more  passed  on  and 
ready  for  final  action. 

Your  Chairman  wishes  to  report  that  inquiries  have  come 
from  six  states  as  to  methods  of  saving  scenery.  The  Scenic 
Survey  and  Memorial  Parks  leaflet  and  material  on  the  two  mid- 
dle west  national  park  projects  have  been  widely  distributed. 
By  agreement  of  all  interested  parties  in  Iowa  the  Conservation 
Board  is  taking  initiative  with  the  Mississippi  Valley  National 
Park  Plan.     Some  progress  may  be  reported. 

A  series  of  four  programs  on  the  Yosemite  National  Park, 
carried  out  in  public  meetings  with  pictures  and  maps  served  to 
stimulate  interest  in  National  Park  Study  and  Travel.  Other 
special  interests  which  have  been  given  publicity  are  the  Red- 
woods and  the  National  Parks  Association. 


DEVASTATED  FORESTS  OF  EUROPE 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Severance,  State  Chairman  of  Minnesota 

The  strongest  love  of  man's  heart  next  to  the  piece  of  land 
that  is  his  own,  is  for  his  country.  Nowhere  is  it  emphasized  as 
in  the  return  of  the  French  and  Belgians  to  their  spots  of  land 
buried  under  heaps  of  ruins.  It  is  like  the  child  clinging  to  and 
kissing  the  dead  body  of  its  mother  and  begging  her  to  come 
alive.    Everywhere  along  the  battle  front  is  ruin  and  desolation 
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Hundreds  of  miles  of  shell-tom  fields,  ruined  towns,  heaped  up 
debris,  and  everywhere  a  grave,  single  and  gatfiered  in  small 
cemeteries,  the  beautiful  cemetery  at  Romagne  where  27,000 
of  our  boys  He ;  the  grave  near  Fort  Diimont  where_600  men  were 
buried  alive  by  the  blowing  off  of  a  hilltop  where  they  stood 
in  mass  formation  as  they  were  overwhelmed  with  their  bayonets 
sticking  up  through  the  ground.  The  thousands  of  acres  around 
Fort  Doumont  where  one  is  warned  not  to  step  off  the  plank 
walk  lest  one  tread  on  the  grave  of  a  brave  soldier  as  it  is  solid 
unmarked  graves.  The  lonely  grave  of  Quentin  Roosevelt  where 
he  fell.  All  of  these  are  the  enduring  reminders  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  life  and  hope  for  the  world's  freedom. 

After  the  heroic  dead  and  heaps  of  ruins  where  happy  homes 
stood,  the  most  harrowing  things  are  the  skeleton  trees,  the  si- 
lent defenders  of  their  country*  shell-tom,  shock-riddled,  fire- 
blackened  and  foe  desecrated  like  great  fields  of  imburied  dead. 

Nature's  ministry  to  man  is  healing  and  soothing.  A  wel- 
coming into  waiting  arms  but  she  seldom  takes  part  in  his  suf- 
fering. Here  she  has  shared  his  death,  partaken  of  his  wounds. 
The  beautiful  roads  of  France,  Belgiiun  and.  Italy,  which  from 
time  immemorial  have  been  shaded  by  giant  trees,  are  many  of 
them  now  marked  by  shattered  trunks  or  by  trees  girdled  and 
dying,  or  by  stumps  of  trees  cut  off  and  carried  away  by  the 
enemy  or  by  fruit  trees,  cut  off  two  feet  from  the  ground  and 
left  to  die.  Forests  which  have  existed  since  Caesar's  time  are 
a  blackened  mass.  Forests  which  have  been  intelligently  cut 
and  renewed  for  hundreds  of  years  are  acres  of  stumps.  The 
wast^  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  enormous.  From  the 
ruthless  and  unsupervised  cutting,  the  sudden  emergency  caused 
the  army  to  seize  on  the  nearest  woods,  whether  they  were 
private  property  or  public  domain : 

1.  Thousands  of  trees  were  cut  down  for  strategic  pur- 
poses to  allow  the  big  guns  to  function,  and  allow  the  observers 
to  view  the  enemy.  Roads  were  cut  through  the  forest  300  feet 
wide — every  1,000  feet,  to  allow  the  passage  of  munitions  and 
the  firing  of  the  guns. 

2.  Millions  of  feet  were  cut  to  build  barracks,  trenches, 
barbed  wire  posts  and  corduroy  roads.  These  roads  often  con- 
sisted of  three  layers  of  trees.    Thousands  of  trees  were  cut  to 
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build  ships  and  aeroplanes,  to  manufacture  different  essences 
and  chemicals  for  war  purposes. 

3.  Thousands  of  cords  were  cut  for  fire  wood  for  the  va- 
rious camps  and  trenches. 

4.  Thousands  of  acres  were  destroyed  by  enemy  fire. 

5.  Thousands  of  trees  were  denuded  of  branches  to  make 
shelter  and  camouflage  for  the  barracks,  big  guns  and  roads. 

The  first  needs  of  the  war,  as  I  have  said,  were  satisfied 
with  the  greatest  waste  and  thoughtless  slashing  of  the  trees. 
As  the  commanders  had  time  to  notice  this,  engineers  and  for- 
esters were  withdrawn  from  the  rank  to  supervise  this  cutting. 
•Later  a  committee  was  appointed  and  a  large  organized  corps 
of  engineers  were  formed  serving  directly  under  the  Ministry 
of  Munitions.  Camps  and  saw-mills  were  built,  lumbermen 
gathered  from  all  over  the  world  and  large  importations  ar- 
ranged for  by  mobilizing  the  lumber  companies  of  the  world. 
Wood  played  as  large  a  part  as  iron,  steel  and  copper  in  this 
world.  In  spite  of  this  belated  care,  4,800  square  miles  of  forest 
in  Italy,  6,000  in  France,  4,000  in  Belgium  were  denuded  from 
one  cause  or  another.  There  can  be  no  cutting  of  the  trees  of 
these  coimtries  for  30  years,  and  32  per  cent  of  this  territory 
must  be  re-forested,  if  these  forests  are  restored.  The  con- 
sumption of  lumber  has  doubled  in  thirty  years  in  Italy.  In  40 
years  in  France  and  England.  With  the  best  they  can  do,  each 
of  these  countries  must  import  one-half  of  their  wood  and  lum- 
ber. France  at  present  has  24  million  acres  or  18  per  cent  of 
forest,  very  intelligently  administered.  The  foresters  are  sup- 
plied by  an  admiral  school  at  Nancy.  The  Alps  and  Pyrenees 
of  France,  formerly  thickly  wooded,  have  been  largely  denuded, 
but  avalanches  and  floods  have  called  attention  to  the  dangers 
of  such  a  course  and  a  rapid  afforestation  has  taken  place.  Thou- 
sands of  acres  of  swamp  lands  in  France  has  been  reclaimed  by 
the  planting  of  Maritime  pines.  The  forestry  activities  of  France 
are  rendered  difficult  from  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  such  prop- 
erty is  under  private  ownership,  and  this  complicates  process  of 
procedure. 

This  plan  is  subjected  to  (1)  a  public  hearing  in  every  vil- 
lage affected,   (2)   a  review  by  the  municipal  council  of  each 
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Commune  whose  property  is  included,  with  inevitable  protests, 
(3)  examination  by  the  Council  of  the  "Arrandissement,"  or 
County,  (4)  examination  by  the  General  Council  of  the  Depart- 
ment, (5)  examination  by  a  special  commission,  consisting  of 
the  Prefect,  or  Chief  Executive  of  the  Department,  represen- 
tatives of  the  Communes  affected,  representatives  of  the  various 
local  councils,  an  engineer  of  the  "Fonts  et  Chausses"  (bridges, 
highways  and  waterways),  and  a  forest  officer,  and  (6)  review 
and  approval  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture;  and,  in  addition, 
the  establishment  of  the  restoration  project  must  finally  be  de- 
creed by  act  of  Parliament.  The  forest  officers  then  proceed 
to  acquire  the  land  designated,  by  friendly  piurchase  if  possible 
within  maximum  price  limits  fixed  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
otherwise  by  public  condemnation.  Condemnation  is  resorted 
not  only  to  extinguish  property  rights,  but  also  the  innumerable 
servitudes  for  use  of  timbers,  grazing,  sheep  or  cattle  driveways, 
quarrying,  etc,,  which  have  so  complicated  forest  administration 
in  France  and  have  often  been  a  serious  cause  of  erosion. 

France  is  attempting  to  relieve  the  need  of  importation  by 
growing  timber  in  its  colonies  and  is  carrying  on  extensive  tree 
planting  in  Northern  Africa,  especially  in  Morocco.  It  is  plant- 
ing oasis  in  the  desert  and  gradually  reclaiming  much  of  this 
waste  land.  The  added  rainfall  is  re-acting  for  the  success  of 
this  enterprise. 

Italy  has  10,400,000  acres  of  forest,  or  15  per  cent  of  its 
area.  Up  to  the  reign  of  the  present  king,  a  policy  of  denudation 
had  been  followed  imtil  there  was  practically  no  trees  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  Forestry  culture  is  especially  difficult  as  only 
4  per  cent  of  such  property  is  government  owned.  Added  to  this, 
the  fact  that  Italy  has  no  coal  one  has  the  logical  result  that 
every  tree,  bush  and  twig  is  seized  on  for  fuel. 

About  twenty  years  ago  a  plan  of  re-foresting  was  inaugu- 
rated and  the  mountains  were  quite  thickly  covered  with  trees, 
thus  obviating  the  danger  of  avalanches,  mountain  torrents  and 
floods  and  the  danger  to  the  climate  which  is  Italy's  chief  asset. 
Italy  has  also  begun  to  harness  its  many  mountain  streams  and 
produce  electricity  which  relieves  the  strain  on  its  fuel  resources. 
The  balance  of  climate  in  Italy  is  preserved  by  the  thick  plant- 
ing of  orchards,  fig,  almond,  orange,  olive  and  mulberry  trees, 
offering  a  leafage  equal  to  the  forest. 
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Belgium  has  13  million  acres  of  forest — or  18  per  cent  of  its 
territory.  This,  as  I  have  said,  has  greatly  suffered  in  the  war, 
and  Belgium  will  have  to  look  to  outside  countries  for  its  lumber 
supply  for  years  to  come.  In  all  of  these  countries  the  forests 
are  owned  by  the  State,  the  Communes,  or  private  persons. 
They  are  either  cut  and  planted  in  sections  or  single  trees,  se- 
lected as  they  reach  maturity,  but  always,  until  the  war,  forests 
were  administered  with  great  care  and  intelligence.  In  these 
countries,  as  well  as  in  Germany  and  England,  the  lawlessness, 
following  this  great  conflict,  drove  the  people  to  cut  any  trees 
near  them  and  to  seize  on  any  woods,  of  whatever  ownership, 
with  which  to  supply  their  need. 

The  destruction  of  the  trees  in  Europe  appealed  to  the  tree- 
lovers  of  the  world  and  millions  of  trees  and  seeds  were  offered 
from  every  country.  The  reconstruction  committee  is  replac- 
ing thousands  of  the  destroyed  fruit  trees.  The  plan  is  to  double 
the  former  number  of  such  trees.  The  American  Forestry  As- 
sociation sent  36  million  trees,  millions  of  seeds  were  sent  by 
American  school  children.  Norway  has  agreed  to  plant  250 
acres  per  year,  in  France,  furnishing  the  trees  and  labor.  Can- 
ada is  going  to  plant  a  maple  for  every  dead  soldier  in  that  coun- 
try. Different  towns  have  agreed  to  replant  sections  of  certain 
highways.  Many  of  these  highways  are  already  planted  with 
small  trees.  It  is  proposed  to  plant  the  entire  Verdun  district 
with  a  sacred  forest  to  the  memory  of  its  many  dead.  It  is  not 
alone  the  material  loss  to  these  countries,  which  the  destruction 
of  these  trees  entail,  though  that  is  irreparable  but  great  still  is 
the  spiritual  loss,  to  have  their  country  shorn  of  its  beauty, 
not  only  the  glory  and  shade  of  their  roads  and  homes  but  their 
soul  refuges  as  well.  The  groves  were  God's  first  temples.  The 
Druids  believed  that  God  dwelt  in  the  forest  and  worshipped 
there.  The  ancients  recognized  all  life  as  descending  from  trees. 
The  Greeks  believed  they  sprang  from  a  Plane  Tree — ^Jupiter 
was  descended  from  an  oak — Apollo  from  a  Jaurel.  We  celebrate 
the  birth  of  the  Savior  by  decorating  a  spruce  tree.  All  man- 
kind had  its  origin  in  the  forest  and  we  go  back  into  its  cool 
depth  as  to  the  source  of  all  life  and  renew  our  souls  and  bodies 
in  its  shade.  The  silences,  the  joy  of  bird  and  animal  life,  the 
sense  of  sanctuary  from  the  noise  and  trouble  of  the  world,  are 
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the  hope  and  salvation  of  this  disturbed  modem  life.  That 
nation  is  doubly  stricken,  which  wounded  unto  death,  heart- 
broken, homeless,  has  lost  the  sanctuary  of  the  forest  and  is  left 
naked  to  its  enemies. 


TUESDAY,  JUNE  22 


AFTERNOON   SESSION— LEGISLATION  CONFERENCE 

Held  in  the  Ball  Room  of  the  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Miss 
Mary  Wood  presiding. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

Housing  Conditions... Mrs.  W.  R.  McHenry 

The  New  O^nscience — 

Justice  for  the  Illegitimate  Child 

Uniform  Marriage  Laws Pearis  B.  Ellis 

Industrial  Standards  for  Women — 

Equal  Opportunity  or  Social  Privilege? 

Health  Insurance Genevieve  R.  Qine 

Federal  Laws — 

Immigration 

Education Mary  Wood 

•  HOUSING    CONDITIONS 
Mrs.  W.  R.  McHenry,  State  Chairman,  General  Federation 
Women's  Clubs,  Iowa 

Before  I  introduce  to  you  our  State  Housing  Commissioner* 
who  will  address  you  on  housing  conditions,  I  wish  to  say  a 
few  words  to  you  club  women  who  are  assembeld  here  from  all 
sections  of  the  country,  on  what  is  seems  to  me  is  the  duty  of 
every  club  woman  in  relation  to  this  nation-wide  housing  prob- 
lem. Go  where  you  will,  from  the  small  village  to  the  largest 
city,  the  same  problem  exists — inadequate  housing  accommoda- 
tions to  shelter  the  people — due  probably  to  partial  suspension  of 
building  during  the  war,  and  it  means  a  tremendous  building 
program  to  supply  the  demand. 
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But  what  does  this  speeding  up  mean  in  states  where  there 
are  no  housing  laws?  Materials  are  high,  labor  is  high,  and 
rents  are  high.  It  means  that  many  builders  will  take  the  shortest 
road  to  reap  the  high  rental  profits;  that  in  construction  due 
regard  will  not  be  given  to  providing  sanitation,  light,  ventilation, 
fire  protection  and  the  things  that  make  for  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  people,  and  there  will  be  embodied  in  brick  and  mortar 
that  which  foreshadows  slums  some  time  in  the  future. 

The  keynote  of  this  Biennial  is  Americanization  and  Com- 
munity Service.  Can  you  do  a  greater  service  for  your  com- 
munity, greater  service  for  the  foreigner  who  lands  on  your 
shores,  or  the  American  who  has  lived  here  always,  than  to  set 
that  he  is  properly  housed  ?  Housing  of  the  people  is  fundamen- 
tal and  underlies  all  the  other  service  you  are  seeking  to  give. 
It  is  vital  to  health,  morals  and  happiness. 

We  are  so  new  in  this  country,  our  growth  so  rapid,  we  are 
hardly  conscious  of  where  we  are  drifting.  Every  city  has 
sltuns  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  tmless  we  take  steps  to 
guard  the  present  situation,  we  will  have  them  multiplied  many- 
fold  in  the  years  to  come. 

Ladies,  if  you  confine  your  walks  and  drives  to  your  boule- 
vards and  beautiful  residence  districts,  you  do  not  know  the 
whole  truth  about  your  city.  Did  you  ever  go  with  the  Asso- 
ciated Charity  worker  into  the  poorer  districts  where  she  goes 
to  administer  aid  ?  Did  you  ever  follow  the  Public  Health  nurse 
up  those  rickety  stairs  to  the  two-room  apartment  where  a  whole 
family  lives — one  room  a  dark,  windowless  room,  the  other  with 
one  window  opening  into  a  well  hole  with  a  skylight  for  light 
and  air?  Did  you  ever  go  into  the  basement  home,  where  the 
dampness  is  on  the  wall  and  tuberculosis  lurks  in  the  dark?  Do 
you  have  slum  conditions  in  your  city  and  state?  We  have,  and 
we  are  ashamed  of  it.  But  we  believe  it  is  possible  to  prevent 
such  an  accumulation  of  evils  as  exist  in  some  of  the  older  cities 
and  states  by  regulating  housing  while  our  state  is  yet  yoimg. 

To  that  end  our  last  legislature,  the  Thirty-eighth  General 
Assembly,  enacted  a  state  housing  law  that  takes  Iowa  out  of 
the  list  of  states  that  are  indiflFerent  in  this  vital  matter,  up  into 
the  association  of  the  eleven  other  states  that  have  enacted  state 
housing  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  people. 
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Our  law  did  not  just  happen.  It  was  brought  about  by  a 
combination  of  forces,  a  stirring  up  of  public  sentiment,  team 
work  in  appeals  of  such  organizations  as  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  Housing  Association,  Rotarians,  W.  C.  T.  U.,  Associated 
Charities,  churches,  etc.,  all  lined  up  together.  Then  the  Gov- 
ernor called  a  state  conference  on  housing  of  representative  men 
•and  women  from  every  county  in  the  state,  and  with  such  a 
backing  our  legislature  passed  the  housing  law  without  a  dis- 
senting vote  in  either  the  House  or  Senate — a  record  that  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  state. 

Ladies,  if  your  state  has  been  slow  in  recognizing  the  fact 
that  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  that  it  is  better  to  regulate 
construction  before  it  goes  up  than  to  tear  it  down  afterward, 
easier  to  prevent  slums  than  to  cure  them,  then  it  is  up  to  you 
to  interest  public  sentiment  in  the  matter.  You  who  are  tfie 
guardians  of  the  home  and  family  have  a  duty  to  perform.  By 
some  means,  have  a  housing  survey  made  of  your  city.  A  sur- 
vey is  to  your  city  what  a  physician's  diagnosis  is  to  the  sick. 
Your  clubs  are  your  strongest  factor  in  helping  awaken  public 
sentiment.    Put  them  to  work. 

Ladies,  take  one  glance  across  the  sea  to  the  old  world, 
where  a  succession  of  cities  are  built  upon  the  ruins  of  other 
cities  and  -bad  housing  and  congestion  everywhere  prevalent. 
Belgiiun  before  the  war  had  a  population  of  660  people  to  the 
square  mile.  Think  of  the  "over  there."  Then  come  back  to 
America  where  in  the  memory  of  people  yet  living  are  vast  plains 
where  the  home  of  the  uncivilized  Indian  and  the  virgin  soil  still 
unbroken,  and  today  every  acre  under  the  control  of  civilized 
man.  We  have  cities  numbering  hundreds  of  thousands,  yes, 
up  into  the  millions.  Think  of  the  rapid  growth  in  the  short 
period  of  America's  existence.  Why,  in  the  time  of  .our  great 
grandparents  what  are  now  crowded  thoroughfares  in  New  York 
were  then  not  much  more  than  cowpaths.  In  1836  the  popula- 
tion was  270,000,  and  they  had  very  comfortable  living  condi- 
tions. In  1910  New  York  had  a  population  of  4,700,000,  and 
more  than  100,000  tenement  buildings  of  the  hopeless  type,  with 
dark,  windowless,  unventilated  rooms,  and  a  million  people  with- 
out bath  accommodations,  and  other  insanitary  evils  existing. 
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New  York  is  not  alone  in  these  conditions ;  they  are  found  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  in  all  our  large  cities. 

There  is  no  time  to  go  into  detail,  but  does  not  your  mind 
leap  to  the  future?  Do  you  not  have  visions  of  what  may  happen 
to  our  American  cities  unless  .we  take  time  by  the  forelock  and 
prevent  it? 

Ladies,  put  your  clubs  to  the  noblest  service  for  your  com- 
munity. We  are  governed  by  law.  See  to  it  that  in  every  state 
(not  in  a'  few  states,  but  in  every  state)  housing  of  the  people 
is  regulated  and  governed  by  state  law,  and  remember  that  /oa- 
without  enforcement  is  of  no  avail, 

THE    NEW    CONSCIENCE— A    UNIFORM    MARRIAGE 

LAW— JUSTICE  TO  THE  ILLEGITIMATE  CHILD 

Mrs.  Pearis  Buckner  Ellis,  Chairman  of  Legislation 

FOR  Nevada 

The  new  conscience  is  one  of  the  high  ideals  that  dots  the 
enlarged  horizon  of  the  progressive  woman.  It  is  the  superior 
outcropping  of  the  intellect  and  soul  and  seeks  the  uplift  of  unfor- 
tunate women  and  their  restoration  to  a  wholesome  and  sane 
living. 

Among  the  evils  so  old  that  they  are  embedded  in  the  earliest 
chronicles  of  man  is  a  type  of  woman  that  has  been  called  by  one 
writer,  the  most  mournful  and  the  most  awful  figure  in  history. 
Civilizations  rise  and  fall,  but  she  remains,  the  eternal  sacrifice 
of  humanity  blasted  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  There  is  a  place 
in  our  communities  set  aside  for  these  women  and  for  years 
they  have  been  regarded  as  a  necessary  evil  and  so  commercial- 
ized vice  has  spread  all  over  the  country. 

The  New  Conscience  contends  that  the  ancient  evil  is  not 
so  deeply  embedded  but  that  it  can  be  uprooted ;  that  it  is  not  a 
necessity  and  that  commercialized  vice  can  at  least  be  controlled 
so  that  it  may  not  have  full  sway.  To  that  end  the  White  Slave 
Bill  became  a  law  and  has  proved  a  deterrent  to  the  ruination  of 
many  headstrong  and  impulsive  girls,  as  well  as  a  restraint  to  the 
White  Slave  traders. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Salvation  Army,  Travelers  Aid  and  social 
workers  in  kindred  organizations  have  saved  thousands   from 
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moral  destruction.  I  will  give  two  concrete  examples  in  the 
control  of  vice.  At  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  2,500  girls  dropped 
from  sight;  at  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition  in  1914  only  200 
were  lost. 

The  following  letter  from  the  War  Department  speaks  for 
itself : 

*  *  *  One  of  the  most  powerful  weapons  at  the  service 
of  the  New  Conscience  is  Prohibition.  The  sale  of  intoxicants 
has  been  traced  all  along  the  line  of  the  White  Slave  traffic.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  exhilaration  of  alcohol  relaxes  the  moral 
sense  and  throws  a  glamour  over  an  aspect  of  life  from  which  a 
decent  young  man  or  woman  woidd  ordinarily  recoil.  It  must 
be  that  chastity  and  self  restraint  are  more  firmly  estabUshed 
than  we  think  when  the  White  Slave  Traders  find  it  necessary 
to  delude  their  victims  and  ply  them  with  alcohol  to  profit  there- 
by. With  the  sale  of  liquor  stopped  public  prostitution  will  be 
greatly  reduced.  It  is  a  safe  prediction  that  when  the  solidarity 
of  human  interests  is  actually  reaUzed  that  it  will  became  tmthink- 
able  that  one  class  of  htmian  beings  shotdd  be  sacrificed  to  the 
supposed  needs  of  another,  or  that  a  too  severe,  too  lax  or  an 
irregular  marriage  law  should  cause  the  downfall  of  young  women 
who  would  otherwise  lead  virtuous  lives: — which  brings  us  to 
the  consideration  of  a  Uniform  Marriage  Law.  The  relations, 
duties,  obligations  and  consequences,  flowing  from  the  marriage 
relation,  are  so  important  to  the  peace  and  welfare,  of  society  as 
to  have  placed  it  under  the  control  of  special  municipal  regula- 
tions, independent  of  the  will  of  the  parties  and  it  has  always 
been  subject  to  Legislative  control. 

The  Legislature  may  impose  such  restrictions  upon  the  rela- 
tion as  the  laws  of  God  and  the  laws  of  propriety  and  morality 
and  social  order  demand,  providing  such  regulations  are  not 
prohibitory. 

The  regulation  of  the  marriage  relation  is  exclusively  with- 
in the  power  of  the  several  states  and  is  not  subject  to  Congres- 
sional action. 

As  against  the  common  notion  of  the  much  desired  Uniform 
Marriage  Law,  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  been  held  by  the  courts 
that  Congress  is  not  empowered  by  the  Federal  Constitution  to 
declare  what  shall  constitute  a  valid  marriage.    It  is  interesting 
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to  note  that  the  Legislature  may  prescribe  who  may  marry,  the 
age  at  which  they  may  marry,  the  procedure  and  form,  essential 
to  constitute  marriage,  the  duties  and  obligations  the  relation 
creates  upon  the  property  rights,  of  both  present  and  prospective. 

The  histpry  of  the  law  of  marriage  in  this  country  traces 
its  origin  back  to  the  ancient  Canon  law,  which  consisted  of  the 
decrees  of  the  various  Popes  and  was  the  basis  of  the  matrimonial 
law  of  England,  and  has  been  recognized  there  ever  since  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  year  605.  No  ceremony  or 
religious  sacrament  were  required  by  this  law,  which  was  recog- 
nized in  England  as  the  Common  Law  of  Marriage. 

This  Canon  law  was  changed  by  the  decree  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  in  1563,  which  declared  void  any  marriage  which  was 
not  solemnized  by  a  Priest,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  In  most 
Catholic  countries  the  decree  was  adopted  and  marriage,  since 
that  period,  has  been  regarded  as  a  sacrament  and  as  such  to 
belong  to  the  spiritual  courts.  The  decree,  however,  never  be- 
came effective  in  England,  since  that  country  at  the  Reformation 
disclaimed  the  doctrine  of  a  sacrament  in  marriage  and  retained 
those  rules  of  the  Canon  law  which  had  their  foundation  not  in 
any  sacrament  or  in  any  religious  view  of  the  subject,  but  in  the 
natural  and  civil  contract.  The  Canon  and  Civil  law  as  they  were 
administered  in  England  were  brought  here  by  the  early  settlers 
of  this  country  and  those  laws  have  been  adopted  and  used  in 
all  cases  to  which  they  were  applicable,  whenever  there  have 
been  conditions  existing  to  call  for  their  use. 

The  Nevada  act  concerning  marriage  is  that  male  persons 
of  the  age  of  18  years  and  females  of  the  age  of  16  years,  not 
nearer  of  kin  than  second  cousins  and  not  having  a  husband  or 
wife  living,  may  be  joined  in  marriage, — provided  always  that 
male  persons  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  female  per- 
sons under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  shall  first  obtain  the  consent 
of  their  fathers  respectively  or  in  case  of  the  death  or  incapacity 
of  their  fathers,  then  of  their  mothers  or  guardians  and  nothing 
in  this  provision  of  the  law  shall  be  construed  so  as  to  make  the 
issue  of  any  marriage  illegitimate  if  the  person  or  persons  shall 
not  be  of  lawful  age. 

All  marriages  so  far  as  validity  is  concerned  are  treated 
as  civil  contracts.    This  is  the  only  uniformity  thus  far  attained 
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and  since  the  regulation  of  the  marriage  law  lies  (as  has  been 
stated),  exclusively  in  the  power  of  the  several  states,  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  a  Uniform  Marriage  Law  is  as  apparent  as 
is  it  is  a  necessity. 

Every  citizen  who  has  the  welfare  of  this  country  at  heart 
is  interested  in  justice  to  the  illegitimate  child. 

From  many  different  quarters  at  once  the  demand  is  being 
made  that  something  must  be  done  for  children  bom  out  of  wed- 
lock. In  Europe  and  in  half  a  dozen  different  languages  it  has 
been  insistently  expressed;  for  many  people  can  now  see  clearly 
what  was  not  even  dimly  perceptible  before  the  war — that  is  that 
the  children  of  the  Nation  must  be  conserved,  no  matter  how 
they  may  have  got  themselves  born  into  the  world.  The  supreme 
need  that  life  shall  be  renewed  has  made  the  fact  of  illegitimacy 
almost  of  secondary  importance.  In  the  light  of  the  loss  of 
thousands  of  our  yoimg  men  who  gave  their  lives  in  defense  of 
the  Nation's  honor,  the  young  generation  has  grown  immeasur- 
ably precious.  Not  the  smallest  part  of  it  can  be  sacrificed  to 
appease  the  stem  moralists  who  think  that  cruelty  to  the  innocent 
is  necessary  as  a  punishment  to  the  guilty.  The  barbarism  of 
the  sacrifice  has  been  pointed  out  more  effectively  in  Norway 
then  anywhere  else.  The  public  has  been  taught  by  statistics  that 
the  offspring  of  irregular  sex-unions  are  the  innocent  victims  of 
social  vengeance  and  economic  dis-inheritance.  Their  death  rate 
is  nearly  three  times  that  of  other  infants.  This  abnormally  high 
death  rate  is  the  direct  measure  of  the  social  hatred  which  they 
encoimter  on  the  threshold  of  life.  They  die  of  poverty  and 
neglect;  they  die  of  premature  separation  from  their  mothers; 
they  succumb  to  the  same  conditions  to  which  poverty  babies 
everywhere  succumb,  except  that  all  these  conditions  are  fatally 
aggravated  in  the  case  of  the  illegitimate  child.  If  they  survive 
physical  destruction  in  babyhood,  it  is  only  to  perish,  ethically 
and  spiritually,  later  on  in  life  as  criminals  and  prostitutes. 

They  are  outcasts,  pariahs  and  suffer  that  social  death  in 
life  which  society  callously  decrees  for  such  unbidden  guests. 

This  modern  slaughter  of  the  innocents  which  usually  goes 
by  such  complacent  names  as  infant  mortality  and  juvenile 
delinquency  has  recently  been  made  the  subject  of  much  criticism 
in  this  country. 
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The  present  legal  position  of  the  illegitimate  child  cannot 
be  defended  on  essential  moral  grounds.  The  law  deprives  him 
of  all  family  rights.  The  mother,  to  be  sure,  is  obliged  to  support 
him  as  well  as  she  can  and  the  father  is  also  required  to  contribute 
a  nominal  sum  if  the  Mother  hales  him  before  a  tribunal  and 
subjects  herself  to  insufferable  humiliation  in  the  process.  The 
child's  only  effective  claim  is  on  the  mother  whose  own  need 
of  protection  is  co-incident  with  the  child's  greatest  need  of  it. 
The  law  is  so  drawn  as  to  protect  as  far  as  possible  the  anonymity 
and  irresponsibility  of  the  man ;  it  heaps  the  whole  responsibility 
upon  the  mother.  This  dis-proportion  is  clearly  unjust  to  the 
Mother  who  is  thereby  required  to  bear  the  full  consequences  of 
an  act  in  which  another  shared.  Still  greater  injustice  is  done 
the  child  who  is  mercilessly  penalized  for  the  illicit  union  of  his 
parents. 

The  most  of  our  illegitimacy  laws  are  repositories  of  ancient 
ideas  of  vengeance,  legalized  injustice,  and  overbearing  dis- 
crimination. 

Increasing  numbers  of  social  workers,  especially  among  those 
who  are  identified  with  the  work  of  the  Juvenile  Courts  and  the 
Domestic  Relations  Courts,  are  arraying  themselves  against  a 
law  which  so  signally  fails  in  discriminating  between  the  guilty 
and  the  innocent. 

In  Illinois,  a  state  which  has  gained  a  reputation  for  giving 
vital  questions  an  early  hearing,  the  illegitiniacy  laws  have  been 
criticised  by  human  citizens  generally, — ^the  most  pointed  criticism 
coming  from  the  splendid  women  of  that  state. 

There  is  one  logical  and  obvious  method  of  securing  justice 
for  the  so-called  fatherless  child.  That  is — to  give  to  the  child 
its  natural  right — the  right  to  two  parents,  the  essence  of  the 
needed  reform  is  to  wipe  out  completely  from  the  statute  books 
what  has  been  denominated  an  outrageous  and  imnatural  fiction. 
The  common  saying  about  the  child  of  an  unmarried  mother  is 
"that  it  has  no  father".  This  extraordinary  statement  has  been 
incorporated  in  our  domestic  relation  laws.  It  has  been  adopted 
by  all  the  civilized  states.  Until  a  few  years  ago,  it  looked  as  if 
the  ancient  fable  was  destined  to  stand  forever. 

It  remained  for  the  Norwegian  Minister  of  Justic  to  denoimce 
the  legal  fable,  and  the  Castberg  Bill  named  for  its  author,  is 
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now  a  law  of  Norway,  based  upon  the  simple  law  of  nature,  that 
every  child  has  two  parents.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  present  Nor- 
wegian law  the  illegitimacy  code  of  Europe  showed  only  a  slight 
advance  form  total  to  partial  disinheritance.  Originally,  the  law 
gave  the  illegitimate  child  almost  as  little  claim  on  the  mother 
as  on  the  father.  A  step  forward  in  Legislation  gave  the  child 
cofnplete  filial  rights  towards  its  mother,  including  inheritance 
rights.  The  English  law  still  withholds  the  right  to  inherit  from 
the  mother,  though  most  of  the  American  states  have  conceded 
it ;  they  also  concede  a  nominal  or  limited  support  from  the  father. 
The  Norwegian  law  does  away  with  the  system  of  partial  or 
nominal  fatherhood,  in  all  cases  where  paternity  has  been,  estab- 
lished. Between  father  and  father  there  is  no  difference.  The 
natural  father  must  assume  his  full  legal  responsibility  in  the 
same  way  that  the  legal  father  must  assume  his.  Every  child  is 
entitled  to  take  its  father's  name;  to  be  supported  and  educated 
in  the  station  of  life  to  which  its  father  belongs  if  that  station 
is  superior  to  the  station  of  the  mother;  and  to  inherit  exactly 
as  a  legitimate  child  would  inherit  not  only  from  its  father,  but 
also  from  its  father's  relatives.  This  is  true  of  the  Nevada  law 
which  you  will  find  quite  broad  and  just.  In  Nevada  the  paternity 
of  any  illegitimate  child  shall  be  established  by  mutual  agree- 
ment of  the  mother  and  any  person  whose  relations  have  been 
sufficiently  intimate  with  her  to  warrant  the  conclusion.  It  may 
also  be  established  by  the  confession  or  admission  of  the  father 
when  not  denied  by  the  mother  and  when  not  so  established  it 
shall  be  susceptible  of  proof  in  such  manner  and  of  such  charac- 
ter as  the  Court  may  determine.  The  mother  of  the  child  shall 
be  admitted  as  a  witness  in  support  of  the  complaint  and  may  be 
compelled  to  testify.  No  complaint  shall  be  withdrawn  dismissed 
or  settled  by  agreement  of  the  mother  and  putative  father.  The 
parent  of  any  illegitimate  child  who  abandons,  refuses  or  neglects 
to  support  such  child  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  The 
Court  may  adjudge  that  the  putative  father  stand  charged  with 
the  maintenance  of  said  child  with  the  assistance  of  the  mother, 
but  nothing  in  the  law  shall  be  construed  as  to  take  from  the 
mother  the  custody  of  her  child. 

Whenever  the  Court  shall  make  such  order,  any  refusal  or 
neglect  of  said  putative  father  to  comply  with  the  order  shall 
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be  deemed  in  contempt  of  court  and  punished  as  in  other  places 
for  contempt.  Every  illegitimate  child  shall  be  considered  as 
heir  of  the  person  who  shall  acknowledge  himself  to  be  the  father 
of  such  child,  by  signing  in  writing  a  declaration  to  that  effect 
in  the  presence  of  one  credible  witness  who  shall  sign  the  declara- 
tion as  a  witness;  and  shall  in  all  cases  be  considered  as  heir 
of  the  mother  and  shall  inherit  in  whole  or  in  part  as  the  case 
may  be,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  born  in  lawful  wedlock.  The 
issue  of  all  marriages  deemed  nil  in  law,  dissolved  by  divorce, 
shall  be  legitimate. 

It  is  especially  worthy  of  note  that  the  illegitimate  child  is 
legitimatized  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  the  parents.  If 
the  letter  of  this  law  is  enforced  and  the  erring  unmarried 
mother  is  safeguarded  by  the  spirit  of  the  New  Conscience,  the 
illegitimate  child  would  no  longer  be  outlawed. 

An  age  characterized  by  a  new  tenderness  will  not  always 
persist  in  denying  forgiveness  to  the  woman  who  has  lost  all. 
A  voice  which  has  come  down  through  the  ages  filled  with  pity 
for  her  who  has  sinned  much  must  at  last  be  joined  by  the  for- 
giving voices  of  others. 

May  that  voice  also  bring  to  us  a  message  of  perseverance, 
of  broadmindedness,  of  loving  kindness,  mingled  not  only  with 
charity  for  our  unfortunate  sisters,  but  with  understanding  for 
our  fellow  workers  in  our  ever  widening  endeavors  for  the  better- 
ment of  ourselves  and  of  our  country. 

IMMIGRATION 
Miss  Mary  Wood,  Chairman  Legislation,  General  Federation  of 

Women's  Qubs 

The  United  States  needs  a  broad  and  ciDmprehensive  national 
immigration  policy,  covering  selection  of  desirable  foreigners, 
restriction  of  undesirables,  distribution,  and,  most  important  of 
all,  assimilation  of  those  aliens  who  come  here  to  profit  by  our 
free  institutions. 

Owing  to  the  cessation  of  immigration  during  the  war,  we 
are  facing  grave  industrial  problems,  since  half  the  workers  in 
basic  industries  and  one-tenth  the  farm  workers  at  the  present 
time  are  of  foreign  birth. 
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In  Europe  there  are  more  men  than  jobs ;  in  America  there 
are  more  jobs  than  men.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  we 
should  admit  only  so  many  as  we  may  reasonably  expect  to 
employ  steadily  and  Americanize  safely.  Every  worthy  immi- 
grant should  be  encouraged  to  invest  his  savings  in  a  home  and 
become  a  real  American  citizen.  Over  one  million  foreign-bom 
workers  returned  to  Europe  during  the  last  twelve  months,  car- 
rying with  them  an  accumulation  of  American  dollars  sufficient 
to  establish  a  business  and  support  them  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Labor  unions  favor  the  literacy  test,  believing  unrestricted 
immigration  lowers  wages  and  working  conditions. 

In  April,  1920,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  this 
country  asked  Congress  "*  *  *  to  take  necessary  action  to 
abrogate  the  orders  of  the  Department  of  Labor  permitting  tem- 
porary admission  of  Canadians  and  Mexicans  to  work  this  year 
in  the  beet  sugar  industry  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Iowa,  Utah 
and  Nebraska,"  claiming  laborers  so  imported  would  oversupply 
the  general  market,  and  that  there  would  be  no  shortage  of  labor 
in  the  beet  industry  if  "living  wages"  were  paid  American  work- 
men. In  May  the  Inter-Racial  Council,  in  conference  held  for 
repeal  of  the  literacy  test,  declared  "*  *  *  it  is  without  merit 
and  a  direct  injury  to  the  interests  of  commerce,  industry  and 
agriculture."  On  the  same  day  representatives  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Committee  of  the  American  Legion  appeared  before  the 
House  Immigration  Committee  in  Washington  and  advocated 
suspension  of  all  immigration  until  the  aliens  now  in  this  country 
are  Americanized.  Government  officials  state  that  only  lack  of 
ships  keeps  hundreds  of  thousands  of  immigrants  from  coming 
here.  Nearly  600,000  aliens  in  European  countries  have  applied 
for  permission  to  emigrate  to  America,  and  thousands  of  unde- 
sirables from  Russia  and  the  East  are  waiting  for  war-time 
restrictions  to  be  removed.  It  is  reported  that  many  Bolshevists 
are  assembled  in  London,  Paris,  Madrid,  Rome,  Constantinople, 
Stockholm,  Tokio  and  other  ports  to  increase  the  alien  exodus. 
The' principal  port  of  entry  is  New  York,  where  causes  of  crime, 
poverty  and  disease  are  traced  to  imrestricted  immigration. 
Passports  are  strictly  vised  by  our  American  Consulates  abroad, 
but  in  some  cases  where  applicants  have  been  refused  passports 
because  of  criminal  records  the  same  persons  have  reappeared 
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later  with  new  papers  giving  them  a  clean  record.  Lack  of 
education  is  not  an  indication  of  criminality  and  illiterates  do 
not  evolve  or  propagate  socialistic  doctrines. 

Manufacturers,  farmers,  mine  owners,  railroads  and  indus- 
tries, in  general  welcome  the  present  influx  of  unskilled  labor  to 
relieve  the  labor  shortage.  Doubtless  many  will  settle  on  fanns 
and  tike  up  homesteads  in  Western  States  and  Alaska,  which 
are  now  accessible  by  government-built  railroads.  Returned  sol- 
diers have  not  to  any  great  extent  taken  advantage  of  the  gen- 
erous federal,  state  and  county  appropriations  made  with  the 
idea  that  they  would  turn  to  farm  employment,  but  these  army 
men,  who  were  not  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  unskilled, 
neither  desire  nor  are  they  in  condition  to  perform  farm  labor. 

At  present  laborers  are  composed  of:  (1)  native  bom  of 
American  native  fathers,  25  per  cent;  (2)  native  bom  of  foreign 
fathers,  17  per  cent;    (3)  foreign  bom,  58  per  cent 

The  present  system  of  conferring  American  citizenship  is 
cumbersome.  The  applicant  must  prove  a  residence  of  five  years, 
not  less  than  two  after  filing  declaration  of  intention,  and  must 
have  two  citizen  witnesses  known  personally  for  five  years.  He 
then  goes  to  the  Naturalization  Court,  where  the  petition  is  pre- 
pared and  executed;  from  thence  to  the  Federal  Naturalization 
Bureau  for  preliminary  examination,  and  waits  ninety  days 
before  final  hearing,  when  he  must  again  appear  with  the  same 
witnesses  before  the  judge.  Applications  are  filed  in  New  York 
City  at  the  rate  of  more  than  50,000  annually.  One-fifth  of  the 
city  dwellers  are  aliens,  and,  under  the  methods  now  in  vogue, 
it  takes  several  years  to  turn  them  into  citizens. 

The  General  Federation  favors  measures  to  properly  regu- 
late immigration  and  naturalization.  Various  bills  have  been 
introduced  to  supersede  or  amend  existing  laws,  and  before  long 
adequate  legislation  will  be  enacted  to  protect  our  own  people 
and  to  stimulate  and  constrain  the  aliens  on  these  shores  to 
become  plain  American  citizens,  with  the  purpose  to  adopt  and 
sustain  the  principles  of  a  free  government  and  that  liberty  for 
which  our  ancestors  fought  and  died. 
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IOWA'S    HOUSING   LAW 
Edwin  H.  Sands,  State  Housing  Commissioner  of  Iowa. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure^ to  bring  the  subject  of  housing  before 
such  a  group  as  this,  since  we  know  how  deeply  interested  all 
women  are  in  home  betterment  and,  especially,  such  a  group  of 
women  as  represents  the  leadership  of  the  states  and  Nation  as 
we  have  here  today. 

Many  are  surprised  that  Iowa,  with  no  really  large  cities 
and  with  its  broad  prairies,  has  a  housing  problem,  but  after 
careful  surveys  and  close  acquaintance  with  conditions,  I  want 
to  emphatically  state  that  Iowa,  with  all  of  its  gvezX  advantages, 
does  have  its  housing  problem.  And  if  Iowa  has  its  problem,  it 
is  safe  to  presume  that  an  equal  or  greater  problem  will  be  dis- 
covered in  every  state  in  the  Union. 

It  is  true  that  the  housing  problem  Is  more  acute  in  the  city 
and  in  certain  centers  like  the  mining  and  labor  camps,  yet  it 
has  its  glaring  cases  in  small  cities,  towns,  villages  and  rural 
districts.  The  difference  is  in  the  figures  and  not  in  the  condi- 
tions. A  house  which  does  not  offer  a  reasonable  opportunity 
for  real  home  development — b,  house  which  does  not  provide  a 
reasonable  protection  from  weather  and  give,  at  the  same  time, 
healthy  surroundings — ^is  a  house  unfit  for  human  habitation. 
Bad  housing  is  not  a  matter  of  the  city  slums  alone.  Slum  con- 
ditions abound  wherever  there  is  bad  housing. 

You  do  not  need  to  look  far  in  your  own  immediate  locality 
to  find  people  "housed"  in  shacks,  stables,  derailed  cars,  old  store 
buildings,  basements  and  garrets,  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous 
improvised  tenement  and  apartment  rooms.  '  Few,  if  any,  of 
these  places  are  fit  for  homes,  and  there  is  no  real  excuse  for  the 
existence  of  such  places.  If  we  must  have  our  indigent  popula- 
tion, we  can  at  least  see  that  they  are  provided  houses  equal  to 
those  provided  for  our  hogs  and  cattle. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  common  pride  and  decency,  but  it 
touches  deeply  every  moral,  social,  economic  and  health  problem 
which  the  commimity  or  state  has  to  face  today.  "Bad  housing 
piles  up  social  wreckage  faster  than  churches  can  evangelize, 
faster  than  schools  can  educate  and  faster  than  doctors  can  cure," 
says  Mrs.  Bacon,  and  if  you  analyze  your  local  situation  and 
condition  you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  locating  the  sore  spot  in 
your  community. 
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The  strength  of  the  Nation  is  the  strength  of  its  homes. 
The  ideals  of  the  Nation  will  rise  no  higher  than  the  ideals  of 
the  home.  Anything  done,  then,  to  make  possible  better  homes 
is  decidedly  a  move  toward  a  better  and  more  contented  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  and  a  healthier  and  happier  childhood, 
all  of  which  is  fundamental  in  producing  the  high  quality  citizen- 
ship the  Nation  needs  today. 

Briefly,  therefore,  the  primary  consideration  of  self-interest 
in  airrent  housing  reforms  is  the  betterment  of  conditions  that 
surround  the  citizens  of  tomorrow — the  children  of  today.  The 
underlying  purpose  is  to  rear  a  Nation  of  sturdy,  self-respecting 
and  self-reliant  citizens  and  to  reduce  to  the  minimum  those 
conditions  of  early  life  that  frequently  force  their  victims  into 
pathways  of  abject  poverty  and  deg^dation.  The  champion  of 
good  housing  is  laboring  not  so  much  for  the  present  as  for 
the  future. 

Housing  reform  recognizes  another  principle  in  the  solu- 
tion of  its  problems.  Organized  charity  frequently  teaches  that 
it  is  to  the  worthy  alone  that  its  efforts  should  be  directed.  It 
justifies  this  contention  upon  the  ground  that  charity,  dispensed 
among  unworthy  recipients,  becomes  merely  an  invitation  to 
shiftlessness  and  sloth.  Yet  experience  has  taught  that  the  men- 
ace to  society  is  not  from  its  worthy  poor.  It  is  the  unworthy, 
the  very  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  social  tide,  which  comprises 
the  social  incubus.  The  accepted  theory  of  housing  reform, 
therefore,  does  not  discriminate  between  the  worthy  and  the 
unworthy.  It  deals  with  both  as  inseparable  components  of  a 
section  of  the  community  whose  conditions  of  living  must  be 
bettered  for  the  general  welfare,  because  the  entire  community 
is  affected  by  the  condition  of  its  component  parts. 

Iowa's  Housing  Law  does  not  gxiarantee  a  home  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term,  but  it  does  guarantee  that,  so  far  as  the  hous- 
ing conditions  are  concerned,  there  shall  be  offered  the  best 
opportunities  for  proper  home-making.  The  whole  aim  of  the 
law  is  to  promote  health,  safety  and  welfare  by  regulating  the 
light,  ventilation,  sanitation,  fire  protection,  maintenance,  altera- 
tion and  improvement  of  dwellings.  It  establishes  a  minimum 
that  can  be  decently  accepted  as  providing  a  fit  house  in  which 
to  live.  It  prohibits  dark  living  rooms,  having  less  than  80 
square  feet  of  floor  area,  demands  that  the  building  be  maintained 
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in  good  repair  and  also  establishes  the  minimum  in  matter  of 
sanitation  and  cleanliness,  both  within  and  surrounding  the  house. 
It  would  restrict  and  prohibit  only  that  form  of  building  which 
is  detrimental  to  the  best  interest  of  the  home,  the  inhabitant  and 
the  community.  In  fact,  it  would  protect  that  large  group  of 
renters  who  are  compelled  to  take  just  what  they  can  get.  It 
would  provide  against  the  exploitation  of  that  large  class  of 
workers,  who,  because  of  the  nature  of  their  work,  find  it  imprac- 
ticable to  own  their  homes  or  who  for  other  reasons  are  com- 
pelled to  rent.  Those  building  or  buying  for  themselves  will, 
in  every  case,  naturally,  see  to  it  that  their  house  is  light  and 
roomy  and  well  protected.  In  nearly  every  case  it  is  the  rented 
house  that  needs  to  be  observed  and  that  will,  in  the  end,  invoke 
the  action  of  the  Housing  Law. 

Every  community  has  its  quota  of  buildings  for  rent;  every 
village  has  its  improvised  living  quarters  over  stores,  in  roughly 
remodeled  buildings  and  poorly  constructed  shacks.  Through- 
out the  Nation  there  is  a  dearth  of  living  quarters.  The  demand 
for  shelter,  together  with  a  promise  of  big  returns  in  rentals,  is 
producing  conditions  in  housing  such  as  the  Nation  has  never 
experienced  before.  Slum  conditions  find  their  counterpart  even 
in  the  small  villages,  and  wherever  these  conditions  abound, 
whether  in  city  or  village,  they  are  bound  to  produce  the  same 
low  quality  in  childhood,  manhood  or  womanhood,  socially  and 
morally;  are  bound  to  foster  the  same  disease  and  health  con- 
ditions, and  must  produce  the  same  unrest  and  discontent.  The 
slum  is  the  slum,  no  matter  where  found,  and  it  is  at  the  slum 
conditions  that  the  Housing  Law  is  aimed.  To  be  charitable  and 
to  provide  hospitals  and  asylums  for  the  needy  is  noble  work, 
but  how  much  better  it  is  to  prevent  the  development  of  those 
conditions  which  make  a  demand  upon  our  charity  and  which 
fill  our  hospitals  and  asylums  with  their  subjects. 

I  trust  I  have  made  it  clear  that  housing  regulations  are 
for  the  supreme  purpose  of  promoting  the  health,  safety  and 
welfare  of  the  .people  through  a  sane  supervision  of  the  housing 
conditions  under  which  they  live.  Upon  such  a  foundation,  prac- 
tically every  phase  of  life  is  touched,  entering  as  we  do  into  the 
social,  moral,  economic  and  kindred  phases.  Anything  done  con- 
structively to  the  benefit  of  these  conditions  is  done  directly  to 
the  development  of  greater  citizenship  and  a  more  profound 
Americanism. 
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TUESDAY,  JUNE  22 


EVENING   SESSION— STATE  PRESIDENT'S   EVENING 

Held  at  the  Coliseum,  Mrs.  Josiah  Evans  Cowles  presiding. 

Assembly  Singing ., Led  by  Kenneth  S.  Clark 

Leading  Voice,  Elizabeth  Hood  Latta 
Problems  Resulting  from  the  Great  War — 
Representation  of  State  Federations The  Presidents 

Each  State  President  will  respond  to  the  questions : 

What  Is  Your  State's  Greatest  Problem? 

How  Is  Your  Federation  Helping  in  Its  Solution? 

Reports  of  State  Federations,  as  submitted  by  the  State  Fed- 
eration President's  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  as  follows : 

ALABAMA 
Mrs.  Joseph  Brevard  Jones,  President 

The  chief  problem  in  Alabama  resulting  from  the  war 
you  may  say  is  not  unique  in  that  many  other  states  will  find 
the  same — the  problem  of  how  to  translate  into  peace-time 
service  of  the  state  the  lessons  of  the  war  and  to  preserve  the 
consecration  of  spirit  that  the  great  crisis  produced.  Two 
great  lessons  the  war  taught  Alabama  women.  One  was  that 
when  our  boys  went  into  camp  there  were  25,000  men  of 
draft  age  in  Alabama  who  would  not  be  able  to  write  a  letter 
back  home — we  met  that  need  as  best  we  could  for  the  period 
of  the  war  by  raising  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  help 
with  the  illiteracy  work  among  them.  When  peace  came  we 
felt  that  there  was  no  difference  between  the  soldier  in  khaki 
and  the  citizen  in  mufti,  except  that  the  soldier  was  ready  to 
die  for  his  country  and  the  citizen  must  live  for  his  country. 
Our  state,  awake  to  the  needs,  now  offers  dollar  for  dollar 
of  state  aid  to  every  county  raising  a  certain  amount  to  fight 
illiteracy  in  its  borders.  Some  counties  are  so  unfortunate 
as  not  to  be  able  to  raise  the  required  amount.  These  counties 
the  generous  women  of  the  Alabama  Federation  are  helping. 
When  the  county  gives  a  dollar,  we  give  a  dollar  and  then 
the  state  gives  two  dollars.  Thus  the  Federated  clubs  of 
Alabama  has  found  that  even  if  the  value  of  the  dollar  has 
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shrunk,  the  dollar  we  give  to  the  illiteracy  campaign  does  the 
work  of  four  and  we  call  it  a  dollar  well  spent. 

Our  second  lesson  learned  during  the  war  was  that  health 
is  purchasable.  The  revolution  in  public  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  health  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  public  health 
units  in  many  towns  and  counties,  but  this  work  was  greatly 
hampered  by  the  scarcity  of  public  health  nurses.  To  meet 
this  demand  the  Alabama  Federation  of  Clubs  has  offered  a 
public  health  scholarship  of  five  hundred  dollars  to  encour- 
age one  of  our  young  women  each  year — already  a  graduate 
nurse — ^to  devote  herself  to  this  kind  of  public  service.  It 
is  the  hope  of  the  Alabama  club  women  that  they  may  help 
their  state  climb  to  the  top  in  the  scale  of  health  as  well  as 
of  education. 

ARIZONA 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Flanigen,  President 

Arizona's  greatest  after-the-war  need  Is  just  as  it  always 
has  been,  the  need  of  a  greater  population.  It  is  time  the  whole 
world  should  know  the  advantages  that  Arizona  has  to  offer, 
though  our  mines  have  made  us  famous  as  the  treasure  store- 
house of  the  world.  Arizona  is  still  favored  with  the  fertility 
of  her  soil,  her  nrillions  of  acres  producing  the  most  astounding 
crops  with  but  slight  cost  of  irrigation. 

The  industrialism  which  we  have  been  witnessing  will  soon 
be  over,  and  people  will  be  looking  for  the  primary  source  of 
wealth — the  soil.  We  want  thousands  more.  We  offer  you  the 
delight  of  a  splendid  climate,  we  offer  you  a  new  country  of  a 
thousand  charms.    Arizona  needs  you  and  you  need  Arizona. 

ARKANSAS 
Mrs.  a.  W.  Throupe,  President 

Arkansas  has  many,  many  serious  problems,  but  none  greater 
than  that  of  education  and  the  necessity  for  upbuilding  and 
strengthening  of  her  public  school  system.  Eighty-three  per  cent 
of  our  population  live  in  the  country,  that  is,  in  places  of  2,500 
or  less.  The  war  took  from  us  so  many  of  our  teachers  that  last 
year  over  five  hundred  of  our  schools  did  not  open  their  doors. 
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We  have  our  illiterates.  Ours  perhaps  are  of  a  larger  num- 
ber, because  of  our  colored  population.  We  have  an  Illiteracy 
Commission,  named  by  our  Governor,  which  the  Governor  failed 
to  make  an  appropriation  for. 

That  we  may  have  a  more  intelligent  manner  of  doing  some- 
thing for  this  public  school  system  just  now,  the  Federation  is 
engaged  in  making  a  survey  of  every  school  in  the  State  of 
Arkansas.  A  questionnaire  of  forty-nine  questions  is  being  sent 
out  and  when  those  questionnaires  are  in  we  will  be  in  a  position 
to  do  a  very  great  deal  for  Arkansas. 

CALIFORNIA 
Mrs.  Aaron  Schloss,  President 

California's  answer  to  the  questions,  What  is  your  state's 
greatest  problem  coming  out  of  the  war?  and,  What  has  your 
Federation  done  to  help  solve  it? 

California's  greatest  problem  seemed  to  be  the  lack  of  trained 
leadership  for  teaching  good  citizenship. 

Our  State  Chairman  of  Americanization,  Mrs.  Frank  A. 
Gibson,  had  a  grasp  and  a  vision  of  the  situation  which  has  been 
truly  fundamental  and  constructive.  She  began  at  the  bottom; 
she  saw  that  to  meet  the  need  zve  must  have  trained  leadership, 
and  the  only  way  to  get  trained  leadership  was  to  train  it. 

Mrs.  Gibson  was  instrumental  in  having  appointed  a  com- 
mittee from  the  State  University,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Immigration  and  Housing  Commission  which  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  Governor  by  proclamation. 

Extension  courses  were  given  in  different  parts  of  the  state 
where  teachers  and  club  women  received  intensive  training  in 
community  organization. 

The  most  brilliant  single  Federation  effort  was  the  itinerant 
convention  held  in  six  counties.  Schools  were  closed  in  each 
county  on  the  day  of  the  local  convention,  and  teachers  and  club 
women  heard  talks  on  socialized  education,  immigrant  educa- 
tion, community  service  and  legislation.  They  had  audiences  of 
300  to  1,000  and  the  entire  district  was  reached  through  the  press. 

California  now  has  an  understanding  and  a  leadership  in  a 
group  of  experts  who  are  at  the  service  of  the  state. 
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COLORADO 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Jacobson,  President 

Colorado  has  problems  peculiar  to  that  state,  but  the  greatest 
one  that  the  State  Federation  can  help  to  solve  is  nation-wide. 
It  is  the  lack  of  civic  responsibility.  A  seeming  unconsciousness 
of  the  fact  that  ''government  by  the  i)eople  and  for  the  people" 
means  that  every  one  of  those  people  must  help  in  some  definite 
way  to  keep  in  motion  the  wheels  of  production  of  industry,  of 
progress. 

The  Colorado  Federation,  through  its  Legislative  Council, 
has  requested  every  club  to  devote  one  entire  program  to  the 
study  of  labor  standards,  three  minutes  of  every  meeting  to  a 
discussion  of  some  current  industrial  item,  and  to  investigate 
and  report  existing  industrial  conditions  in  their  respective 
communities. 

We  endeavor  to  secure  the  intelligent  and  responsible  par- 
ticipation of  women,  not  only  in  the  affairs  of  their  own  homes 
but  in  those  of  their  communities,  especially  in  their  industries. 

We  have  preached  increased  production  and  decreased 
demand  and  implored  the  woman  who  sits  on  her  porch  and  rocks 
and  complains  that  lettuce  is  10  cents  a  head  to  go  out  in  her 
own  back  yard  and  grow  lettuce,  in  order  that  those  who  have  no 
back  yards  may  have  the  produce  grown  on  farms. 

We  preach  on  every  possible  occasion  the  fact  that  if  there 
be  nothing  to  buy  then  money  itself  has  absolutely  no  value. 

We  are  waging  a  campaign  of  education  along  social,  indus- 
trial and  legislative  lines,  to  the  end  that  as  many  individuals  as 
will  heed  our  words  may  be  brought  to  a  realization  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  responsible  for  their  own  social,  industrial  and 
economic  conditions  and  may  not,  as  patriotic  American  citizens, 
think  only  of  their  own  happiness  and  their  own  comfort. 

CONNECTICUT 
Mrs.  Horace  B.  Brainerd,  President 

Connecticut's  problem  is  the  problem  of  the  stranger  within 
our  gates,  the  foreign-born  American.  As  you  know,  our  State 
of  Connecticut  is  one  of  the  greatest  industrial  states  in  the 
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Union,  and  during  the  war  the  great  increase  of  production 
brought  into  our  state  so  many  of  these  foreign-bom  that  it  was 
a  problem  to  know  what  to  do  with  them  all. 

The  women  of  many  of  our  states  in  their  dtibs  organized 
community  clubs  for  the  girls,  especially.  These  were  wdl  appre- 
ciated and  have  been  carried  on  so  splendidly,  and  in  some  cases 
they  have  outgrown  their  quarters  and  have  had  to  move  into 
larger  quarters. 

In  many  of  our  towns,  in  the  schools,  were  formed  classes 
for  instruction  in  English. 

Our  rural  problem  is  great.  These  people  coming  into  our 
towns  have  bought  small  farms,  and  here  we  have  the  children 
of  these  people  in  these  rural  schools  which  are  not  adequatdy 
taken  care  of.    That  is  our  problem  in  Connecticut 

DELAWARE 
Mrs.  a,  D.  Warner,  President 

Arts  and  crafts,  Americanization,  conservation,  educa- 
tion, child  welfare,  home  economics  and  community  service 
have  been  the  chief  lines  of  activity  during  the  last  year, 
which  have  been  co-operating  with  the  State  and  Federal 
departments. 

The  Art  Committee  conducts  a  circulating  library  of 
12,000  pictures,  which  has  the  Women's  College  as  its  dis- 
tributing center. 

Americanization  has  assisted  in  class  instruction  and  has 
held  many  successful  social  functions  among  our  new  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Conservation  Committee  held  memorial  and  tree-planting 
exercises  in  the  spring  through  the  schools  over  the  state. 

Educational  progress  is  being  rapidly  forwarded.  New 
schools  are  being  erected;  a  new  school  law  has  passed  the 
Legislature,  and  a  teachers'  training  course  has  been  added 
to  the  Women's  College  curriculum.  Teachers'  scholarships 
have  been  offered  by  the  Service  Citizens  with  which  the 
Federation  is  co-operating.  The  State  Federation  has  a 
students*  loan  fund,  which  offers  $200  annually  to  young 
women  who  need  such  encouragement  to  take  the  full  college 
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course.  Home  Economics  has  been  introduced  in  all  the 
twenty-two  high  schools  of  the  state,  and  vocational  courses 
have  been  added  to  the  lower  grades. 

The  Child  Welfare  Committee  co-operates  with  the  Wel- 
fare Commission  which  has  established  ten  health  centers 
over  the  state,  with  a  staff  of  trained  nurses.  The  infant 
death  rate  has  thus  been  reduced  one-third  this  past  year. 

Community  Service  has  been  successfuly  carried  on  in 
many  parts  of  the  state. 

The  traveling  library  has  twenty  motor  routes  for  deliv- 
ing  books  through  the  country  districts. 

Delaware  is  going  forward,  and  with  her  new  voting 
power  will  soon  be  found  "not  wanting." 

FLORIDA 
Mrs.  J.  W.  McCuLLUM,  President 

Through  war  statistics  Florida  is  brought  to  a  realization 
of  her  deficiencies  in  health  and  education.  The  Federation's 
part  in  the  solution  of  these  problems  lies  in  greater  efforts  for 
club  and  educational  extension.  Our  club  work  is  furthered  by 
the  initiative  of  our  winter  residents  from  other  states,  and  the 
conservatism  of  our  native  Floridians,  our  dear  Florida  Crackers. 
We  must  achieve  a  better  understanding — a  thorough  "Cracker- 
ization"  of  these  two  forces.  We  have  passed  our  goal  of  ten 
thousand  members  and  are  now  talking  of  twenty  thousand. 

The  Federation  bills  for  Compulsory  Education  and  a  Home 
for  the  Feeble-Minded  are  our  greatest  achievements  through 
the  Legislature.  We  know  that  the  proper  construction  of 
this  home  and  the  careful  training  of  its  inmates  are  assured, 
because  our  Governor  appointed  on  the  board  of  managers  our 
retiring  President,  Mrs.  Edgar  Lewis  of  Iowa-Florida. 

We  stand  ready  to  help  in  a  state  program  to  abolish  illit- 
eracy. We  are  cooperating  with  the  General  Extension  Division 
of  the  State  University  and  the  Woman's  College  to  spread 
higher  education  through  correspondence  and  lecture  courses. 
The  Federation  assisted  the  Extension  Division  in  putting  on 
three  Americanization  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  state. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  our  clubs  have  enrolled  with  the  Exten- 
sion Division  for  classes  in  American  Government,  thereby  learn- 
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ing  a  citizenship  based  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Golden  Rule. 

GEORGIA 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Hays,  President 

The  first  problem  to  the  Georgia  Federation  this  year 
involved  the  very  existence  of  the  Federation.  The  State  Con- 
vention endorsed  suffrage  and  the  anti-suffragists  tried  to  dis- 
rupt the  organization.  The  weapons  used  for  successful  solution 
of  this  problem  were  silence  and  "time. 

Since  April  6th  I  have  visited  every  section  of  Georgia, 
attending  the  twelve  district  meetings  and  fifteen  special  meet- 
ings. I  find  the  most  vital  problem  in  education  in  all  of  its 
phases. 

To  promote  physical  education  the  clubs  are  encouraging 
medical  inspection,  lunches  in  the  schools  and  child  welfare,  by 
the  enforcement  of  the  Ellis  health  law,  which  provides  for  a 
visiting  nurse  and  by  cooperation  with  the  Public  Welfare  Board 
which  was  created  at  the  request  of  the  Federation. 

To  further  education,  the  women  are  concentrating  upon 
rural  schools.  One  club  alone  sponsors  forty-eight  schools,  six- 
teen of  which  are  negro  schools.  The  Federation  owns  and 
maintains  a  mountain  school  where  108  children  are  taugfit. 
The  Federation  has  a  Student  Air  Foimdation,  a  loan  fund  of 
$18,000  which  is  loaned  without  interest,  and  also  scholarships 
in  every  reputable  school  in  the  state. 

Our  newly  passed  compulsory  attendance  law  is  being 
enforced  and  the  Elders-Carswell  amendment  and  Smith-Towner 
bill  are  strongly  advocated. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  club  women,  the  oldest  chartered 
State  University  in  the  United  States  has  at  last  opened  its  doors 
to  women  and  last  week  the  State  President  dedicated  the  first 
woman's  building  on  the  campus  of  the  Georgia  State  University. 

IDAHO 
Mrs.  M.  J.  SwEELEY,  President 

Idaho  has  learned  so  much,  so  many  lessons  from  the  war. 
It  has  so  many  kinds  of  wealth — ^the  greatest  white  pine  forest 
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in  the  world,  some  of  the  richest  mines,  unsurpassed  scenery, 
harnessed  and  unharnessed  water  power,  fertile  fields  and  a 
marvelous  climate.  We  learned  through  the  great  war  to  appre- 
ciate this  wealth,  but  it  taught  us  that,  rich  as  it  is,  this  is  not 
the  real  wealth  of  Idaho— that  is  vested  in  our  boys  and  girls. 
It  taught  us  that  the  future  power  and  progress  of  Idaho — and, 
yes,  of  America — will  be  no  greater  twenty  years  hence  than  the 
boys  and  girls  we  are  training  today  are  capable  of  making  it. 
This  must  be  our  real  preparation  for  the  future.  We  Idaho 
women  believe  that  this  is  the  true  road  to  real  Americanization  ; 
that  to  make  and  remain  a  great  America  we  must  make  of 
every  citizen  a  loved  and  loving  and  an  educated  American.  The 
Federated  women  of  Idaho  leading,  other  women  and  all  the 
men  of  Idaho  helping,  has  enabled  us  to  make  rapid  strides  in 
furnishing  the  way  and  means  to  carry  this  work  on. 

We  have  a  large  and  growing  fund  which  we  loan  to  those 
who  need  it.  I  am  dying  to  tell  you  about  it,  but  time  forbids. 
We  ask  every  married  couple  in  Idaho  with  no  children  who  can, 
and  every  unattached  man  and  woman  who  is  able,  to  become 
responsible  for  one  year's  schooling  for  a  worthy  boy  or  girl  in 
some  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  Idaho.  We  ask 
every  club,  every  church  society,  every  lodge,  every  order  of 
every  kind  to  assist  in  giving  a  shower  to  the  boy  or  girl  they 
send  forth  in  love — a  shower  of  the  necessary  and  the  unneces- 
sary, the  beautiful  things,  which  every  right-minded  girl  loves 
and  every  self-respecting  boy  appreciates.  All  this  is  bearing 
fruit. 

We  intend — we  Federated  women  of  Idaho — to  lead  the 
United  States  in  efficiency  along  these  lines  of  education  and 
Americanization. 

ILLINOIS 
Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Hart,  President 

Illinois  has  had  her  problems  and  she  still  has  them.  How- 
ever, the  problem  which  affected  our  State  Federation  more  than 
any  other  was  the  financial  problem.  It  is  not  a  problem  any 
longer,  for  during  the  last  nine  months  Illinois  club  women  have 
raised  $21,600  as  an  endowment  fund  and  extension  fund  to  meet 
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emergency  difficulties.  This  fund  was  collected  by  asking  our 
club  women  to  contribute  a  free-will  offering  known  as  the 
Silver  Jubilee  Extension  Fund.  Last  month,  in  Chicago,  we 
held  our  State  Meeting  and  we  brought  this  $21,600  and  pre- 
sented it  to  ourselves  as  an  anniversary  present. 

Like  all  other  states,  Illinois  Federation  is  interested  most 
vitally  in  Americanization,  Community  Service,  Thrift,  Child 
Welfare  and  all  educational  programs,  and  almost  every  one  of 
our  700  clubs  in  the  state  is  working  very  hard  to  promote  these 
interests. 

Our  official  organ  has  never  been  a  financial  success,  but  we 
believe  we  now  have  placed  it  on  a  firm  financial  basis,  much  to 
the  gratification  of  all  our  friends. 

Last  year  we  opened  headquarters,  which  solves  many  a 
problem  for  our  Federation.  Our  room  is  in  Chicago,  its  doors 
stand  open  and  extend  a  welcome  to  the  club  women  from  North 
South,  East  and  West,  and  it  also  serves  our  State  Federation. 
How  we  did  these  things  is  another  question,  and  we  hope  at 
the  next  Bietinial  my  successor  will  have  enough  time  to  tell 
you  this  and  other  thiilgs  of  which  the  Illinois  Federation  is 
justly  proud. 

INDIANA 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Rumpler,  President 

The  war  brought  a  peculiar  situation  into  the  State  of 
Indiana.  Before  1914  we  stood  twenty-fifth  in  the  list  of  indus- 
trial states.  Now  we  are  seventh.  We  have  no  laws  commen- 
surate with  this  very  great  change  in  the  industrial  conditions 
in  our  state. 

During  the  strenuous  days  of  war  work  the  women  of  Indi- 
ana learned  to  understand  more  fully  that  part  of  our  club  collect 
which  says :  "Let  us  strive  to  touch  and  to  know  the  great  com- 
mon woman's  heart  of  us  all."  In  consequence  we  have  planned 
a  great  legislative  program  for  the  womanhood  and  childhood 
of  our  state.  A  child-labor  law  and  a  school  attendance  law 
that  will  work  in  conjunction  with  each  other. 

We  have  tried  to  secure  a  woman  on  the  State  Industrial 
Board ;  proper  enforcement  of  thq  splendid  Housing  law  which 
we  now  possess;   an  All-Time  Health  Officer  law,  and  we  hope 
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to  have  some  kind  of  a  law  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  for 
women. 

This  is  the  problem  before  the  Indiana  Federation  of  Qubs, 
and  we  shall  work  together  to  solve  it  for  the  womanhood  and 
childhood  of  our  state,  knowing  that  the  manhood  of  Indiana 
will  rise  to  meet  us. 

IOWA 
Mrs.  Henry  W.  Spaulding,  President 

I  can  safely  say  Iowa  has  no  one  problem  which  the  war  is 
directly  responsible  for.  We  have  many  which  have  been  exag- 
gerated and  emphasized.  The  greatest  of  these  is  the  social  and 
industrial  problem  which  is  ours  today.  Iowa  is  an  agricultural 
state,  and  because  of  this  our  industrial  problem  has  much  to  do 
with  what  we  call  the  high  cost  of  living. 

Our  State  Federation  is  working  toward  an  adjustment  of 
these  difficulties.  During  the  recent  war  our  women  did  not  lose 
interest  in  club  work,  rather  the  war  work  which  they  did  so  well 
has  created  a  great  awakening  and  interest  in  our  work  and  the 
solving  of  our  problems. 

We  are  best  helping  to  solve  our  state  problems  by  working 
through  the  three  departments  emphasized  by  our  General  Fed- 
eration during  the  last  Biennial  period — Americanization,  Thrift 
and  Community  Service.  Iowa  club  women  believe  in  and  are 
working  for  a  greater  Iowa,  greater  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  and  a  better  Federation,  both  State  and  General. 

KANSAS 
Mrs.  Rebecca  W.  Taylor,  President 

It  seems  to  me  the  greatest  problem  in  Kansas  is  the  problem 
of  our  young  people.  I  mean  the  young  people  of  the  pre-high 
school  age,  those  who  are  not  yet  old  enough  to  make  decisions 
for  themselves.  We  are  strengthening  our  health  laws  in  regard 
to  marriage,  because  that  is  the  foundation  of  the  home.  We 
regret  very  much  the  divorce  evil  and  are  strengthening  our  lax 
divorce  laws,  for  that  is  the  means  of  disrupting  many  homes. 
We  have  established  many  standard  schools  and  union  schools 
in  our  rural  districts  and  kindergartens  in  our  cities  and  smaller 
towns.    This  gives  the  child  his  educational  advantages. 
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We  have  established  medical  inspection  for  schools.  At  our 
last  annual  meeting  we  advocated  physical  training  for  the  girls 
as  well  as  the  boys.  We  have  established  in  some  of  our  com- 
munities community  clubs,  not  for  men  alone,  not  for  women 
alone,  but  real  commimity  clubs  for  men  and  women.  These 
clubs  take  care  of  the  amusements  of  the  young  people. 

At  our  last  annual  meeting,  held  in  May,  we  also  advocated 
the  study,  or  at  least  the  reading,  of  the  Bible  in  the  public 
schools.  We  believe  in  teaching  and  inculcating  in  our  young 
folk  an  idea  of  reverence.  These  are  some  of  the  elements  that 
will  make  our  young  people  clean,  healthful,  happy,  thoughtful 
and  devoted  citizens  and  home-makers. 

KENTUCKY 
Mrs.  Lafqn  Riker,  President 

State  pride  in  Kentucky  has  become  proverbial.  The  mere 
mention  of  the  name  calls  for  libations  and  flower-strewn  paths. 
We  who  love  her  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  note  the  points  which 
need  strengthening. 

In  some  things  she  is  equaled  by  few  and  excelled  by  none. 
In  others  she  is  like  the  little  girl :  when  she  is  good,  she  is  very, 
very  good,  but  when'she  is  bad,  she  is  horrid. 

In  time  of  war,  when  self  is  forgotten,  and  to  a  man  and 
woman  we  answered  present  to  every  call  for  volunteers  for  any 
and  all  service,  we  put  things  over  in  a  way  that  astonished 
ourselves. 

We  realized  then  what  had  been  lacking  in  our  makeup— 
team  work.  When  the  drums  throbbed  no  longer  we  had  visions 
of  the  splendid  peace  program  we  should  carry  out  tmder  the 
fine  impetus  gained.  But,  like  the  fisherman  of  long  ago,  we  all 
too  soon  found  ourselves  going  back  to  our  nets.  Lagging  inter- 
est, apathy  and  unrest  became  lions  in  our  path.    - 

Patriotic  energies  were  diverted  into  personal  gain.  Com- 
munity pride  suffered  from  acute  anemia  and  it  is  one  of  our 
problems  to  bring  it  back  to  normal. 

For  the  first  time  in  Kentucky  history,  two  women,  both 
from  the  Federation,  are  serving  on  a  bipartisan  Board  of  Char- 
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ities  and  Corrections.  We  cooperate  with  our  State  University 
in  carrying  out  its  extension  program  of  education;  help  the 
State  Board  of  Health  in  placing  community  nurses ;  work  with 
the  Red  Cross  in  community  service,  and  spread  the  doctrine  of 
thrift  in  homes  that  have  it  not 

The  superscription  "United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall," 
encircling-  the  figure  with  clasped  hands  on  the  Kentucky  coat- 
of-arms,  sends  out  its*  challenge  to  her  sons  and  daughters — ^more 
insistently  today  than  ever  before. 

The  Kentucky  Federation  stands  ready  to  answer  this 
challenge. 

MAINE 
Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Brewster,  President 

I  am  proud  of  the  honor  of  representing  the  grand,  old  State 
of  Maine,  the  state  whose  motto,  "I  lead,"  should  inspire  her 
to  new  ideals.  We  are  all  vitally  interested  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion plans  which  the  war  has  made  necessary  all  over  the  world — 
reconstruction,  physical,  political  and  spiritual. 

The  problems  of  Maine  are,  in  a  way,  much  the  same  as  in 
other  states.  Two  of  the  most  alarming  discoveries  made  during 
the  war  were  the  amoimt  of  illiteracy  in  this  country  and  the 
many  serious  physical  defects,  and  because  of  these  we  see,  as 
we  have  never  seen  before  since  the  world  began,  that  education 
is  an  economic  problem. 

Maine  in  common  with  other  states  is  suffering  from  lack 
of  teachers,  especially  in  her  rural  schools.  As  a  part  of  her 
educational  problem,  a  state-wide  campaign  has  been  launched 
for  public  health,  which  in  the  near  future  must  bring  to  pass 
splendid  results. 

We  women  of  Maine  fully  recognize  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  quite  another  to  become 
an  American.  This  is  a  vital  question  to  all  women,  for  the 
home  must  be  Americanized.  Children  of  foreign-born  parents, 
of  whom  Maine  has  15  per  cent,  can  not,  by  such  help  as  the 
schools  supply,  make  that  home  American.  The  home  that  is 
American  must  have  in  it  an  American  mother. 

Surely  Maine,  with  her  splendid  Federation  of  Women's 
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Qubs,  is  with  you  in  working  for  the  welfare  of  the  child,  the 
home,  the  woman,  the  land  we  love,  the  land  we  hope  to  serve. 

MARYLAND 
Mrs.  Francis  Sanderson,  President 

Maryland  has  many  problems  as  the  result  of  the  war — 
civic,  social,  industrial,  educational,  the  high  cost  of  living,  and 
the  profiteer  over  all.  We  have  tried  to  solve  them  by  teaching 
Americanization,  studying  citizenship,  following  out  the  lines  of 
Community  Service,  watching  the  school  situation  in  city  and 
state  and  meeting  the  high  cost  of  living  with  the  new  gospel  of 
thrift.  But  there  remains  another  serious  problem  in  Maryland, 
and  it  is  this:  How  can  we  reconcile  all  differences  of  opinion 
and  weld  all  interests,  so  that  we  can  present  an  unbroken  front 
to  meet  the  vital  questions  of  today  and  tomorrow  ?  All  that  the 
Federation  can  do  is  to  afford  a  safe  middle  grotmd,  where  this 
problem  may  be  studied,  where  we  can  learn  to  think  clearly, 
act  sanely  and  respond  as  one  woman  at  the  right  moment 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Marion   Chase  Baker,   President 

Massachusetts  with  two-thirds  of  her  population  foreign 
bom,  or  the  children  of  the  foreign  born,  with  only  one-third 
representative  of  that  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  stock  which  gave 
tc  America  the  Mayflower  compact,  and  set  the  standards  for 
that  highest  Americanism  which  has  become  the  ideal  of  our 
Nation  today,  recognizes  the  great  problem  of  Americanization, 
and  realizes  that  the  war  revealed  in  a  striking  way  many  phases 
and  issues  of  the  problem  which  only  a  tremendous  and  dra- 
matic force  could  so  emphasize. 

But  Massachusetts  has  been  a  pioneer  in  this  great  work 
even  before  the  General  Federation  asked  this  particular  service 
of  its  members,  and  this  throbbing  interest  had  already  aroused 
our  club  women  to  establish  classes  in  English,  to  maintain 
friendly  relations  with  the  immigrant  women,  to  observe  special 
holidays  for  the  newly  naturalized  citizen,  to  hold  exhibits  of 
foreign  arts  and  crafts.    But  the  greatest  problem  brought  abou^ 
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as  the  direct  result  of  the  war  is  the  High  Cost  of  Living,  and 
Massachusetts  gladly  entered  upon  the  Thrift  Compaign  under 
the  splendid  leadership  of  our  beloved  Miss  Georgie  A.  Bacon, 
Director  of  Thrift  for  the  General  Federation. 

We  recognized  the  possibilities  of  easing  burdens,  of  bring- 
ing comfort  to  homes,  of  lessening  discontent.  The  response 
to  this  patriotic  service  showed  more  than  85  per  cent  of  our 
clubs  co-operating  in  this  campaign.  We  considered  the  Budget, 
took  tests  in  expenditure, — hundreds  of  women  kept  personal 
accounts,  the  clubs  held  Thrift  Days  with  speaker  and  Question 
Box,  also  Thrift  Expositions,  from  a  simple  exhibit  of  a  study 
class  to  a  three  days'  exhibit  in  an  Armory  which  was  attended 
by  more  than  8,000  persons. 

They  pledged  care  and  discrimination  in  purchasing,  and 
a  Mutual  Salvage  Bureau  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  features 
of  the  movement. 

At  our  Annual  Meeting  we  pledged  ourselves  to  purchase 
only  what  was  necessary  in  food  and  clothing.  There  are  five 
things  which  the  High  Cost  of  Living  has  not  changed  in  value : 

The  Skirts  of  Happy  Chance. 

The  Qoak  of  Religion. 

The  Thinking  Cap. 

The  Mantle  of  Charity. 

The  Ties  of  Friendship. 

MICHIGAN 
Mrs.  Burritt  Hamilton^  President 

Michigan's  supreme  problem  is  to  blaze  the  trail  back  to 
normal  life.  This  means  substitution  of  motion  for  emotion, 
the  conversion  of  our  war  energy  into  the  motive  power  of  peace. 
It  means  ironing  the  wrinkles  from  our  social  fabric,  making 
prices  proportionate  to  values,  practicing  thrift  instead  of  ex- 
travagance. It  means  that  our  guide  boards  must  be  turned 
to  point  away  from  our  cities  and  back  to  our  farms.  It  means 
that  citizenship  is  trusteeship,  and  that  each  citizen-trustee  must 
function. 

Our  thirty-four  thousand  club  women  are  meeting  this  prob- 
lem with  the  elective  franchise  in  their  hands  and  the  welfare 
of  America  in  their  hearts. 
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MINNESOTA 
Mrs.  Geo.  J.  Allen,  President 

Minnesota's  problems  are  very  similar  to  those  of  other 
states.  We  have  been  trying  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the 
world  war  and  we  find  that  we  have  the  same  conditions  that 
exist  everywhere.  The  educational,  industrial  and  civic  prob- 
lems have  been  just  as  overwhelming  to  us  as  to  our  sister  states 
and  the  ever  deepening  current  of  social  unrest  looms  darkest. 

We  are  not  proud  of  many  of  our  inadequate  laws,  of  po- 
litical intrigues  that  exist,  of  the  spread  of  red  socialism,  but 
we  are  endeavoring  through  earnest  effort  in  every  locality  to 
better  the  situation. 

While  the  women's  clubs  of  the  state  form  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  population  yet  they  wield  a  telling  influence.  From 
the  pinelands  and  iron  mines  of  the  northern  section  to  the 
rolling  farmlands  on  the  southern  border  and  from  the  mighty 
Mississippi  on  the  east  to  the  broad  prairies  on  the  west  you  will 
find  our  women  working  out  these  problems  of  social  unrest 
through  their  efforts  along  Thrift,  Americanization  and  Com- 
munity Service  lines.  They  are  putting  unity  in  community  by 
uniting  the  small  clubs  into  community  councils  where  both  men 
and  women  can  be  members  and  they  are  threshing  out  their 
community  problems  in  their  open  forum  meetings  which  lead  to 
co-operative  action. 

The  people  of  our  beautiful  state  of  ten  thousand  lakes  are 
not  more  inclined  to  socialistic  tendencies  than  are  those  of  other 
states  but  we  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  it  is  only  through  organ- 
ized effort  in  a  systematic  educational  campaign  of  patriotic 
Americanism  against  the  followers  of  Bolshevism  that  we  can 
hope  to  successfully  establish  the  principles  of  sound  govern- 
ment. 

MISSISSIPPI 
Mrs.  Sam  Covington^  President 

The  greatest  problem  confronting  the  Mississippi  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  is  helping  the  million  negroes  comprising  51 
per  cent  of  our  population,  who  live  by  our  sides,  to  work  out 
their  salvation.    The  problem  is  a  tremendous  one  and  will  re- 
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quire  generations  of  concentrated  work  for  its  solution.     The 
co-operation  of  every  social  agency  is  necessary. 

As  their  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  problem,  the  club 
women  of  Mississippi  are  undertaking  fundamental  and  definite 
things  for  the  negroes  in  our  state. 

Believing  that  permanent  uplift  of  any  inferior  race  is-  con- 
ditioned upon  greater  intelligence  among  its  masses,  the  Mis- 
sissippi Federation  set  itself  to  work  five  years  ago  to  secure  a 
drastic  Compulsory  Education  Law.  At  the  first  session  of 
the  Legislature,  1916,  we  failed  entirely;  at  the  second  session, 
in  1918,  we  got  the  law  passed  but  with  a  county  option  string; 
at  the  third  session,  which  has  just  adjourned,  we  succeeded  in 
putting  through  the  best  compulsory  educational  law  that  is 
possible  of  enforcement  at  this  time.  In  1922,  we  hope  to  so 
amend  the  law  that  no  child,  either  white  or  black,  can  escape 
an  elementary  education. 

Realizing  that  next  to  ignorance,  venereal  diseases  are  the 
greatest  menace  to  the  future  of  the  negro  race,  the  Mississippi 
Federation  is  now  engaged  in  an  educational  campaign  against 
these  diseases.  Two  club  women  peculiarly  fitted  for  public  health 
work  are  now  touring  our  state  organizing  the  women  of  every 
coimty  into  Social  Hygiene  Units  to  combat  the  red  plague. 
(These  women  are  giving  their  services  without  remuneration.) 
These  county  units,  composed  largely  of  Federated  club  women, 
are  giving  to  each  negro  woman  in  their  territory  information 
about  the  origin,  the  prevalence,  the  danger,  and  the  proper 
cure  of  so-called  social  diseases.  Where  the  negro  women  can- 
not read  the  bulletins  the  club  women  are  giving  the  information 
by  word  of  mouth.  Local  club  women  throughout  the  state  are 
directing  the  negro  women  to  the  free  clinics  conducted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health. 

Convinced  that  every  consideration  of  righteousness  and 
justice  demands  that  the  negro  be  treated  in  the  human  way, 
the  Mississippi  Federation  is  trying  to  arouse  the  women  of  the 
state  to  the  value  of  the  individual  negro.  The  great  drawback 
to  human  progress  the  world  over  is  the  tendency  to  view  the 
laboring  classes  as  a  group. 

Our  Federation  is  beginning  to  instill  into  the  hearts  of  its 
members  the  principle  of  the  sacredness  of  the  colored  person. 
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The  crusade  was  begun  with  a  splendid  program  on  Negro  Wel- 
fare at  our  recent  annual  convention.  It  will  be  carried  on  in 
district  meetings  and  in  local  clubs  until  an  enlightened  public 
opinion  and  a  quickened  public  conscience  bring  about  the  de- 
sired changes  in  the  living  conditions  of  the  negroes  whose  des- 
tiny is  so  largely  in  our  hands. 

MISSOURI 
Mrs.  George  A.  Still,  President 

Missouri's  greatest  problem  in  the  war  aftermath  is  her 
multiplicity  of  problems.  The  acute  educational  situation,  the 
high  cost  of  living  with  its  interlocking  problem  of  industrial 
adjustments,  the  Americanization  of  our  large  foreign  bom  pop- 
ulation and  of  our  natives  of  both  black  and  white  races,  the 
readjustment  of  our  home  and  social  life  on  a  simpler  and  saner 
plane,  the  maintaining  at  a  high  morale  of  our  existing  non- 
partisan women's  organizations  to  preserve  the  spirit  with  which 
our  women  meet  the  questions  of  public  welfare  as  they  carry  out 
their  ideals  through  the  necessary  machinery  of  political  parties, 
the  rehabilitation  of  our  coimtry  life  so  that  our  yoimg  people — 
through  isolation — will  not  be  driven  from  the  farms  to  our 
over-crowded  cities,  these  are  some  of  our  state's  pressing  prob- 
lems for  whose  solution  the  Missouri  Federation,  through  its 
department  and  special  activities,  is  effectively  working. 

Fundamentally,  Missouri's  most  vitally  important  problem 
is  the  Missouri  child — ^how  we  can  build  for  him  upon  the  rock 
foundation  of  a  sound  body  a  splendid  superstructure  of  intel- 
lectual power  and  spiritual  strength.  The  club  women  of  the 
state  are  asking  that  Missouri  be  an  impartial  mother  giving  to 
every  Missouri  child  adequate  protection,  from  disease  and  vice, 
as  well  as  the  education  and  training  best  suited  to  his  ability. 
Through  co-operation  with  the  Missouri  Children's  Code  Com- 
mission, we  have  secured  the  enactment  of  forty-two  laws  di- 
rectly concerned  with  the  welfare  of  Missouri  children. 

It  is  our  constant  prayer  that  we  may  give  to  America  a 
generation  of  Missouri  men  and  women  who  will  continually 
raise  higher  the  standards  and  stand  by  the  standards  they  have 
raised. 
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MONTANA 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Killduff,  President 

We  have  no  outstanding  conspicuous  problem  as  a  result 
of  the  war  in  the  state  of  Montana,  the  state  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  except  the  high  cost  of  living,  which  is  world- 
wide. From  my  standpoint,  the  greatest  need  of  the  state  is  bet- 
ter schools  and  better  home  training  for  the  children,  notwith- 
standing that  Montana  stands  at  the  head  of  the  states  in  educa- 
tion now. 

Too  many  uneducated,  poorly  trained  girls  are  trying  to 
teach  school.  This  must  mean  that  in  the  near  future  many  of 
our  yoimg  men  and  women  will  go  into  the  world  poorly  equipped 
to  fight  life's  battles.  The  school  teaches  the  girl  very  little  that 
will  aid  her  when  she  assumes  the  burden  of  wifehood  or  moth- 
erhood. Many  of  our  boys  and  girls  leave  school  too  young, 
they  roam  the  streets  and  go  where  they  will  and  never  seem  to 
have  to  give  an  account  of  themselves  or  their  actions  to  any  one. 

Our  women's  clubs  are  trying  through  their  social  and  in- 
dustrial department  to  see  that  the  dance  hall  is  well  supervised, 
that  the  dance  and  the  performances  be  above  criticism.  We 
are  also  endeavoring  to  raise  more  money  for  school  purposes. 
Money  is  necessary,  but  money  alone  is  not  sufficient,  unless 
the  parents  take  more  interest  in  their  child's  welfare  and  ed- 
ucation. 

NEBRASKA 
Mrs.  John  Slaker,  President 

It  is  my  earnest  conviction  that  the  greatest  need  of  our 
great  state  of  Nebraska  in  this  period  of  reconstruction  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  nation  and  of  the  world.  It  is  for  a  larger 
number  of  intelligent  and  upright  men  and  women  guided  by 
absolute  principle,  who  will  enact,  respect  and  obey  righteous 
law. 

Our  Federation  through  its  study  department  and  its  va- 
rious activities  is  doing  its  utmost  to  produce  such  men  and 
women. 
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NEVADA 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Church,  President 

From  what  has  been  said  to  me  since  reaching  Des  Moines 
you  are  expecting  Nevada's  representative  to  say  that  divorce 
is  Nevada's  great  problem. 

Divorce  is  no  problem.  It  is  a  symptom,  the  symptom  of 
a  disorganized  home.  In  every  state  of  the  Union  the  unity  of 
the  home,  the  sacredness  of  the  rights  of  each  member  of  the 
family  is  the  unsolved  problem. 

Divorces  among  bona  fide  residents  of  our  state  are  few. 
Residents  of  other  states  have  tagen  advantage  of  a  law  which 
has  been  on  our  Statute  Books  since  the  early  mining  days,  and 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  use  to  which  it  is  now  put 
In  those  days  of  rare  pioneers  six  months  was  considered  a  long 
enough  residence  to  give  the  men  the  right  of  suflFrage. 

Conservative  states  have  blocked  all  attempts  at  a  uniform 
divorce  law.  No  question  is  settled  by  ridicule  or  n^^ation. 
America  should  be  aroused  to  the  fact  that  all  states  have  the 
same  vital  problem — namely,  the  study  of  the  home  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  rights  of  the  individual  member  within  its  cir- 
cle. As  women,  our  business — ^yours  and  mine — is  to  elevate  the 
whole  moral  structure  of  American  homes.  If  Americanism  and 
Idealism  are  synonymous,  let  us  Americanize  our  American 
homes- 
Nevada's  gpreat  economic  problem  has  always  been  Water 
Storage.  With  300  days  of  glorious  sunshine  our  moisture  must 
come  from  the  snow-capped  mountains.  Engfineering  and  con- 
struction forces  us  to  go  slowly.  Our  fertile  soil  needs  only 
water  to  produce  wonderful  crops.  There  is  the  obvious  man's 
part  to  this  project  and  there  is  just  as  obvious  a  woman's  part. 
Hers  is  to  help  educate  a  favorable  public  opinion  toward  it, 
cast  an  intelligent  vote  on  the  expense  involved,  and  organize 
the  home  life  on  the  land  reclaimed. 

Our  fine  men  and  courageous  women  work  together  in 
friendly  fashion  on  questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  state. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Mrs.  James  W.  REMICK5  President 

In  New  Hampshire,  as  in  every  other  part  of  our  far  flung 
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republic,  the  fundamental  problem — the  key  to  all  other  prob- 
lems, is  to  make  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Golden  Rule  governing  principles  instead  of  mere  glit- 
tering generalities ;  to  make  human  brotherhood  a  reality,  instead 
of  a  mere  pretense  and  to  make  the  American  citizen  a  patriot, 
true  to  the  ideals  of  democracy,  instead  of  a  pervert  worship- 
ping mammon  and  doing  the  bidding  of  party  bosses. 

However,  we  may  disagree  about  Woman  Suffrage  in  the 
abstract,  is  it  not  enough  that  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  19th 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  is  necessary  to  safeguard 
the  18th  amendment  and  that  both  are  necessary  to  safeguard 
the  American  home  and  American  civilization.  But  whatever 
political  rights  may  be  in  store  for  us,  this  Federation  should,  in 
the  future,  as  in  the  past,  stand  and  fight  for  the  ideals  of  Amer- 
ican womanhood  and  of  the  American  fireside  regardless  of  party. 
In  this  way  only  can  it  preserve  its  cohesion  and  become  what 
we  all  so  much  want  it  to  become — a  great  and  beneficent  force 
in  the  solution  of  the  tremendous  reconstruction  problems  which 
lie  before  us. 

The  New  Hampshire  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs  pledge 
to  this  National  organization  their  co-operation  in  every  non- 
partisan effort  to  make  this  republic  what  New  Hampshire's 
greatest  son,  and  the  world's  greatest  orator — speaking  at  Bunker 
Hill — said  it  should  become:  "A  vast  and  splendid  manimient, 
not  of  oppression  but  a  imion,  peace  and  liberty,  upon  which  the 
world  may  gaze  in  admiration  forever." 

NEW  JERSEY 
Mrs.  Arthur  Breese  Proal,  President 

New  Jersey,  at  the  entrance  of  New  York  harbor,  and 
lying  between  two  large  cities.  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
became  a  seething  center  throughout  the  war.  Shipyards 
brought  thousands  of  families  within  our  borders,  and  up  to 
the  present  time  we  have  been  utterly  unable  to  cope  with 
the  housing  problems.  This  is  especially  true  with  our 
colored  population,  and  we  are  still  unable  to  adequately  pro- 
vide education  for  the  coming  citizens  of  our  state.  On  ac- 
count of  the  crowded  conditions  of  the  homes,  contagious  dis- 
eases have  been  very  prevalent,  more  so  than  for  years. 
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Our  committees  are  not  only  giving  the  temporary  relief 
necessary,  but  we  are  trying  to  uncover  and  apply  the 
surgeon's  knife  to  the  causes  breeding  unrest  and  dissatisfac- 
tion in  the  state.  The  only  remedy  is  education  of  old  and 
young  in  their  several  industrial  and  social  duties  and  rights 
as  American  citizens.  Until  we  have  this  understanding  we 
cannot  proceed  intelligently  and  to  this  end  New  Jersey  is 
mobilizing  her  forces  for  a  campaign  of  education. 

NEW  MEXICO 
Mrs.  R.  p.  Donohoo,  President 

The  leading  men  and  women  of  New  Mexico  were  consulted 
and  the  consensus  of  their  opinions  is  that  New  Mexico's  prob- 
lem is  the  Nation's  problem  of  combating  the  spirit  of  unrest, 
criticism  and  discontent,  caused  mainly  by  the  high  cost  of  living, 
resulting  from  the  lack  of  production,  following  the  shortage  of 
labor,  coming  from  the  man-power  going  to  war,  and  but  one- 
tenth  rettmiing  to  the  farm,  the  war  over.  A  state  of  mind, 
the  solution  a  matter  of  education,  and  resting  with  the  mass 
of  people, — with  the  individual.  Education,  service  and  Chris- 
tianity the  means. 

It  follows  that  through  all  their  various  activities,  the  club 
women  are  helping  solve  this  problem,  by  accepting  the  respon- 
sibilities that  come  to  them,  giving  of  their  best.  Concrete  ex- 
amples typify  the  value  to  the  state  of  this  body  of  two  thou- 
sand club  women  in  the  fifty-five  federated  clubs  of  New  Mexico. 

The  chairman  of  the  State  Department  of  Health  and  a 
county  superintendent  of  schools  was  the  chairman  of  Legisla- 
tion, N.  M.  F.  W.  C.  The  retiring  president  of  the  New  Mex- 
ico Educational  Association  is  our  parliamentarian,  and  the  pros- 
pective president  of  the  N.  M.  E.  A.  is  a  prominent  club  woman. 
The  chairman  and  four  members  of  the  State  Child  Welfare 
Board,  and  a  past  president  of  our  Federation  the  chairman  of 
the  State  Girls'  Welfare  Board,  with  four  members,  both  boards 
created  through  the  efforts  of  our  Federation.  One  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  Normal  University  at  Las  Vegas, 
where  a  course  in  Child  Welfare  is  given,  and  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Child  Welfare  is  conferred.     The  state  president 
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of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  now  erecting  an  Industrial  School  for  Girls 
at  Belen,  and  the  president  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  are  all  prom- 
inent club  women.  The  State  Director  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion is  president  of  the  State  Branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Mothers.  The  retiring  president  is  county 
superintendent  of  BernaHllo  county.  Our  retiring  Director,  with 
her  aunt,  has  built,  furnished  and  is  presiding  over  a  wonderful 
Community  House  for  Las  Cruces.  Our  Americanization  chair- 
man is  State  Chairman  A.  L.  A.  Our  Thrift  chairman  edits  a 
daily,  mothers  the  Roswell  Community  House  and  Juvenile  Cbiurt, 
and  is  president  of  the  largest  Woman's  Qub  in  the  state.  Our 
Commimity  Service  Director  is  a  member  of  the  Gallup  Board 
of  Community  Service,  incorporated,  and  state  president  of  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary  to  the  American  Legion.  Our  state  chair- 
man of  music  was  state  chairman  of  liberty  loans.  Members  of 
our  legislative  department  secured  the  ratification  of  the  Fed- 
eral Suffrage  Amendment,  and  helped  carry  prohibition  by 
16,000. 

Ten  of  oiu-  twenty-nine  coimty  superintendents  are  women, 
five  city  superintendents,  twenty-three  members  of  County  Boards 
of  Education,  one  hundred  fifty  members  of  District  Boards  of 
Education.  Alert  and  willing  and  capable,  all  our  New  Mexico 
club  women  are  always  found  ready.  And  they  would  pass  to 
you  their  slogan — "Work  and  Worship;  Serve  and  Smile — ^Al- 
ways  Smile." 

NEW  YORK 
Mrs.  George  D.  Hewitt,  President 

Even  in  New  York — the  Empire  state,  problems  exist,  all, 
however,  from  common  cause — lack  of  God's  love  in  the  indi- 
vidual heart  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  rights  and 
needs  of  others  irrespective  of  class  or  conditions. 

New  York  State,  through  whose  great  port  of  entry  passes 
a  flood  of  immigrants — the  state  in  whose  industries  practically 
every  language  of  the  world  is  spoken,  the  problem  is  that  of 
humanizing  industry.  Time  was  when  employer  and  employee 
were  both  neighbor  and  friend,  when  the  laborer  took  personal 
pride  in  the  finished  product  of  his  hands.  With  modem  ma- 
chinery came  foreign  labor,  industry  was  classified  and  every  man 
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assigned  his  special  work.  Little  by  little  the  gulf  widened  be- 
tween master  and  man.  Gang  bosses — foremen-r-superintendents 
— managers — each  clothed  with  certain  authority,  separated 
owner  and  hireling.  Instead  of  the  flesh  and  blood  human  side 
to  which  to  appeal,  the  working  man  meets  the  invisible  but 
powerful  thing — a  corporation.  Fear  has  taken  possession  of 
the  labor  organizations.  Capital,  often  well  meaning,  seems 
powerless  to  abate  the  discontent,  the  walkouts  and  the  strikes. 
Laws  are  framed,  but  sympathetic  understanding  and  the  spirit 
of  jthe  Golden  Rule  cannot  be  brought  about  by  Legislation.  The 
remedy  is  infinitely  more  spiritual.  Educate,  educate,  and  into 
the  human  race  from  the  most  ignorant  and  friendless  to  the  high- 
est type  of  skilled  worker  and  capitalist,  there  must  be  injected 
the  serum  of  brotherly  interest,  the  human  element,  the  kindness 
made  perfect  in  the  Man  of  Galilee. 

Our  Federation  is  a  strong,  virile,  educational,  moral,  sta- 
bilizing force.  With  a  membership  of  275,000,  up  and  down, 
in  hamlet,  town  and  city,  we  have  275,000  streams  of  influence, 
streams  varying  in  degree  from  the  narrow,  placid,  slow  moving 
force,  to  the  broad,  rushing,  energetic,  ever-at-work  influences 
to  educate — to  create  and  mould  public  sentiment  in  accord  with 
the  ideals  of  the  Master  through  which  Industry  shall  be  hu- 
manised, 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Mrs.  Charles  C.  Hook,  President 

North  Carolina's  greatest  problem  is  her  seven  hundred 
school  houses  that  had  closed  doors  last  school  year. 

The  Club  Women  in  large  numbers  attended  an  educa- 
tional conference  called  by  the  State  Superintendetit  of  Edu- 
cation and  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton.  The  President  of  the  North 
Carolina  Federation  was  made  one  of  a  committee  of  twenty- 
five,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  make  an  educational  platform 
for  the  future,  and  to  form  a  legislative  program,  from  the 
resolutions  adopted,  and  present  same  to  the  next  General 
Assembly. 

Then  if  North  Carolina  becomes  number  thirty-six,  the 
women  will  have  settled  a  big  problem  for  the  whole  United 
States. 
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NORTH  DAKOTA 
Mrs.  O.  W.  McClusky,  President 

During  this  period  of  unrest  and  upheaval  our  most  diffi- 
cult task  has  been  to  hold  before  our  people  those  ideals  for 
which  our  boys  fought  and  died;  and  to  impress  upon  their 
minds  that  the  call  for  service  during  this  reconstruction 
period  is  just  as  patriotic  and  compelling  as  it  was  when  our 
boys  were  in  the  trenches. 

RURAL 

Being  a  rural  State  our  greatest  problem  is  how  to 
make  country  life  more  attractive  in  order  to  hold  our  boys 
and  girls  on  the  farm  and  to  make  our  rural  sisters  more 
contented;  and  to  accomplish  this  our  Federation  is  working 
to  bring  to  the  country  some  of  the  comforts  of  the  city,  such 
as  the  modern  home,  making  farms  more  pleasing  through 
artistic  landscaping ;  building  up  the  social  life  of  the  country 
through  the  use  of  the  consolidated  school  house  as  a  social 
center.  Through  the  efforts  of  our  civic  chairman  we  hope 
to  place  in  every  consolidated  school  this  year  a  projector 
so  that  OUT  children  in  the  country  may  have  their  own  mov- 
ing picture  shows;  and  through  the  medium  of  our  district 
meetings  which  are  now  held  on  the  itinerary  plan  we  arc 
able  to  bring  to  our  women  in  the  country  the  best  speakers 
in  our  State. 

LEGISLATION 

Our  chairman  of  Legislation  keeps  her  finger  on  the  legis- 
lative pulse,  watching  all  bills  affecting  women,  children  and 
the  home,  and  eventually  through  an  intelligent  use  of  the 
ballot  we  hope  to  bring  about  effective  legislation. 

Our  State  Bulletin  is  issued  four  times  a  year  and  is 
practically  self-supporting. 

EDUCATION 

Through  the  department  of  Education  a  Scholarship 
Loan  Fund  has  been  established.  During  the  yast  year  we 
have  been  working  for  Kindergarten  extension  work  in  our 
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schools.  We  co-operated  with  the  State  Board  of  Education 
in  their  campaign  for  more  efficient  teachers  and  better 
salaries,  for  we  firmly  believe  that  this  is  the  kind  of  invest- 
ment that  will  pay  the  highest  kind  of  dividends — "a  finer 
type  of  citizenship/' 

PUBLIC   HEALTH 

The  Public  Health  Department  has  been  working  hard 
for  medical  inspection  in  schools.  A  school  nurse  in  every 
county  co-operated  with  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association 
in  establishing  Health  Crusades  in  our  schools ;  held  a  health 
week  in  April  and  has  joined  forces  with  our  State  in  waging 
its  campaign  against  venereal  diseases. 

THRIFT 

Our  women  are  learning  that  one  way  to  cut  down  the 
high  cost  of  living  is  by  becoming  producers  themselves,  and 
as  a  result  the  majority  of  our  women  have  their  thrift 
gardens  and  have  established  the  budget  system.  Our  chil- 
dren are  attending  fewer  undesirable  movies,  buying  less 
candy,  and  wearing  simpler  clothes,  and  much  of  the  surplus 
money  is  being  invested  in  Government  securities. 

We  are  fast  learning  as  a  State  that  Americanization  in 
its  final  analysis  is  living  according  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Lowly  Nazarene,  and  that  all  our  great  reconstruction  prob- 
lems must  begin  in  the  home  for  as  the  home  is,  so  is  the 
community,  the  State  and  the  Nation. 

As  a  Federation  we  stand  loyally  behind  our  General 
Federation  Administration  ready  to  co-operate  and  to  serve 
in  order  to  make  our  Nation  as  great  a  peace  machine  as  it 
was  a  war  machine,  for  it  is  ours  to  hold  high  the  torch,  for 
"If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die,  we  shall  not  sleep,  tho 
poppies  grow  in  Flanders  Fields." 

OHIO 
Mrs.  William  H.  Sharp,  President 

Unconquered  America  sought  to  secure  the  freedom  and 
safety  of  the  world.    Now  we  are  facing  the  grave  problem  of 
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reconstruction;  on  one  side  there  is  radicalism,  unrest,  Bol- 
shevism, anarchy;  on  the  other  profiteering,  greed,  gross 
selfishness,  utter  lack  of  moral  principle.  How  shall  we  keep 
in  the  middle  of  the  road? 

We  of  Ohio,  realizing  that  ignorance  is  a  menace  to  our 
free  institutions  have  worked  for  better  schools,  better  homes, 
better  surroundings,  better  health,  better  laws  and  law  en- 
forcement, better  citizenship.  We  have  advocated  that  labor 
shall  receive  an  ample  wage,  but  that  capital  must  also  re- 
ceive a  day's  work  for  a  day's  pay.  Animosity  and  mistrust 
must  cease.  We  have  put  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  the  alien 
before  we  put  English  into  their  mouths,  or  the  love  of 
America  into  their  hearts.  Now  we  are  helping  them  to 
first  know  and  love  America.  We  are  in  this  work  for  God, 
for  home,  for  native  land.  We  must  wreathe  the  sword  of 
victory  with  the  emblem  of  peace  and  keep  in  the  middle  of 
the  road. 

OKLAHOMA 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Pearson,  President 

Oklahoma  club  women  believe  that  their  greatest  prob- 
lem today  was  the  problem  of  yesterday,  and  will  be  the 
problem  of  tomorrow — the  educational,  moral,  and  physical 
welfare  of  their  boys  and  girls.  We  are  striving  to  meet  this 
problem  with  a  definite  program  of  co-operation  with  the  or- 
ganized forces  of  the  state.  We  are  encouraging  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  a  proposition  to  put  over  a  state  tax 
levy  which  will  give  to  the  child  of  the  poorer  district  the 
same  educational  advantages  as  are  enjoyed  by  those  in  the 
richer  districts. 

We  are  co-operating  with  the  State  University  in  placing 
a  child  welfare  department  which  shall  be  one  of  the  best  in 
the  United  States  and  which  will  enable  us  to  reach  the 
mothers  in  every  part  of  the  state  in  a  program  of  teaching 
them  how  to  care  for  their  children  in  babyhood.  We  are 
helping  in  the  enforcement  of  a  very  good  child  labor  law  and 
a  compulsory  education  law.  We  have  inaugurated  a  big 
sister  movement,  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  special  inter- 
est of  the  girls  in  our  State  Industrial  School.     Eacfi  girl  m 
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the  State  Industrial  School  is  the  especial  charge  of  one  of  the 
clubs  in  Oklahoma.  We  have  placed  in  this  institution  a 
library  of  something  over  a  thousand  volumes,  the  gift  of  the 
club  women  of  the  state,  and  we  have  made  these  g^rls  feel 
that  when  they  leave  the  institution  they  will  not  be  thrown 
out  in  the  world  without  a  friend,  but  with  some  one  willing 
to  help  and  ready  to  receive  them,  and  to  show  them  the 
better  life. 

OREGON 
Mrs.  Ida  B.  Callahan,  President 

The  women  of  Oregon,  like  those  of  many  other  states, 
need  to  realize  that  they  have  a  great  power  in  their  hands 
which  they  are  not  using.  They  need  to  know  that  with  the 
voting  privilege  they  can  wield  an  influence  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  social  conditions  of  the  State.  The  acquiring  of 
ideals  is  necessary  and  must  be  the  first  step,  but  this  is  not 
all.  After  they  are  established  and  recognized,  the  making 
and  enforcing  of  laws  to  protect  and  make  these  ideals  effec- 
tive is  necessary.  This  power  is  in  our  hands  and  we  must 
have  the  courage  to  use  it.  Through  inspiration  gained  from 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  other  agencies, 
the  club  women  of  Oregon  are  working  earnestly  in  trying  to 
establish  better  ideals  of  life.  In  a  recent  election  in  Oregon, 
the  club  women  of  the  state  were  given  due  credit  for  the 
large  majority  which  the  educational  measures  on  the  ballot 
received. 

When  the  women  are  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  influence 
they  have,  and  can  inspire  others  to  follow  their  example, 
they  can  aid  materially  in  changing  the  educational  and  other 
social  conditions  about  us  and  make  this  country  "a  good 
place  for  all  of  us  to  live  in." 

An  awakening  to  our  responsibilities  and  opportunities 
as  citizens  of  a  commonwealth,  will  aid  greatly  in  helping  to 
bring  about  better  social,  mental,  moral,  physical  and  spiritual 
conditions.  By  strengthening  our  federated  clubs  in  mem- 
bership and  greater  interest,  we  women  in  Oregon  are  doing 
our  best  to  keep  things  moving  in  the  right  direction  in  our 
corner  of  the  United  States. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Florence  Dibert,  President 

Pennsylvania  brings  greetings  from  her  great  industries, 
her  coal  mines  and  her  fertile  farms  which  produced  about 
one-tenth  of  the  war  supplies,  with  a  loyal  spirit  of  service 
and  Americanism. 

As  I  listened  to  the  various  State  Presidents  extol  their 
states  and  the  great  things  the  State  Federations  are  doing, 
and  going  to  do,  I  realize  anew  the  mighty  social  force  of 
the  Club  Woman,  her  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  keen  interest 
in  human  welfare;  and  the  dynamic  power  she  wields  in  her 
community. 

This  great  power  of  united  womanhood  flows  like  an 
electric  current  in  every  State  and  has  become  a  source  of 
education  and  of  life,  teaching  loyalty,  truth  and  justice. 

Social  conditions  demand  health  and  education  for  the 
rntire  states — that  education  which  is  so  comprehensive  it 
embraces  all  departments. 

Pennsylvania's  greatest  problem  is  social  unrest.  It  is 
caused  by  the  lack  of  proper  facilities  for  housing,  education, 
recreation,  and  work;  caused  by  the  lack  of  appreciation  of 
opportunity  and  use  of  public  school,  the  National  Institution. 

Victor  Hugo  says:  "There  is  one  thing  that  is  stronger 
than  armies  and  that  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come."  The 
idea  has  come!  The  call  of  the  age,  the  call  of  the  people 
rings  clear  and  direct  for  Education — the  dynamic  force  to 
awaken  the  masses. 

Education  bears  high  the  torch,  the  standard  reads:  The 
will  of  the  people;  the  best  equipped  schools;  the  finely 
trained  teacher;  the  just  salary;  women  on  school  boards; 
Kindergartens;  scholarships;  no  politics  in  public  schools; 
social  conscience;  justice  for  all;  standard  schools. 

War  awakened  the  thought  and  heart  of  the  populace, 
and  created  a  sense  of  growth  and  possession.  Is  the  Nation 
prepared  to  give  heed  to  this  expansion,  this  crying  need  of 
opportunity? 

The  State  Federation  of  Pennsylvania  Women  is  a  big 
unifying  force,  creating  current  opinion,  co-operating  with 
the  State  Departments  of  Health,  Education,  Industry,  Agri- 
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culture,  and  helping  to  carry  over  their  splendid  programs  to 
the  populace  and  to  translate  the  idea  into  action. 

There  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Pennsylvania  Women  the 
desire  to  give  service  to  the  Government  and  General  Federa- 
tion for  the  educational  campaign  for  Americanism. 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Mrs.  Howard  W.  Farnum 

Little  Rhode  Island  is  one  of  our  industrial  states  with 
ninety  per  cent  of  its  population  living  in  one-sixth  of  its 
area.  This  population  is  composed  of  many  foreign  elements 
and  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  Rhode  Island  is  to  assimi- 
late the  peoples  of  over  twenty  different  nationalities  and 
make  them  law-abiding  American  citizens. 

Our  Federation  has  shown  one  way  to  help  solve  this 
problem  by  holding  meetings  in  the  civic  theatre  when  rep- 
resentatives of  the  foreign  groups  were  invited  to  be  our 
guests.  The  programs  consisted  of  mass  singing  under  the 
direction  of  a  camp  song  leader,  of  talks  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guages on -naturalization  and  citizenship,  and  motion  pictures 
illustrating  American  history  and  American  ideals.  These 
meetings  were  largely  attended  and  were  very  successful. 
One  result  has  been  the  formation  of  large  classes  of  men  and 
women  to  learn  to  speak  English  and  study  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  American  citizenship. 

Our  Federation  feels  that  it  has  shown  the  need  and  the 
advantages  of  a  civic  theatre,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  other 
organizations  in  the  state  will  unite  with  us  to  carry  on  the 
work  and  that  we  shall  not  grow  weary  nor  become  dis- 
couraged, but  work  together  until  we  have  helped  make  every 
resident  of  Rhode  Island  a  good  American  citizen. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Mrs.  Rufus  Fant,  President 

In  reply  to  your  question  I  will  say  Education  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  is  the  keynote  of  the  work  of  South  Caro- 
lina Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.    Club  extension  and  more 
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perfect  organization  is  being  stressed  with  splendid  results. 
During  1919-1920  we  had  forty-seven  new  clubs  join  the  State 
Federation.  Thrift  and  Americanization  have  received 
special  attention.     We  are  advancing. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 
Mrs.  Walton  Renrick  Porter,  President 

The  problems  of  South  Dakota  before  and  since  the  war 
is  unquestionably  Rural  Education. 

Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  our  population  is  rural.  We 
have  no  great  cities,  neither  do  we  desire  them.  We  are 
proud  of  our  great  fields  and  stock  ranches  that  are  so  ably 
helping  to  feed  you. 

We  glory  in  the  golden  sunshine  which  gives  us  abund- 
ant health.  We  grow  young  by  spending  our  vacations  in  the 
Black  Hills,  the  playground  of  South  Dakota. 

But  every  club  woman,  even  when  on  her  vacation, 
carries  deep  in  her  heart  the  knowledge  that  if  she  would 
keep  the  state  rural  she  must  solve  the  problem  of  rural 
education. 

In  trying  to  solve  our  problem  we  have  already  taken 
four  steps : 

First:  In  1917  we  had  an  educational  survey  of  our 
state  taken.  The  club  women  have  studied  this  and  thus 
made  themselves  familiar  with  the  conditions  in  their  own 
state. 

Second :  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  assisted 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  club  women 
of  our  state,  put  on  last  fall  the  first  great  state  wide  drive 
for  Rural  School  Betterment,  and  already  we  are  seeing  re- 
sults from  this  drive. 

Third:  We  keep  the  subject  of  rural  education  con- 
tinually before  the  club  women  by  means  of  our  State 
Bulletin. 

Fourth:  We  are  grateful  to  the  General  Federation  for 
her  latest  department.  Community  Service,  which  will  aid  us 
greatly  in  our  problem. 
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The  right  kind  of  rural  schools  means  success  for  the 
Garden  Movement,  County  and  School  Nurse,  Good  Roads, 
Community  Service,  Thrift  and  one  hundred  per  cent  Ameri- 
canism. 

South  Dakota's  motto  is  '^Consider  the  End"  and  the  end 
for  the  club  women  is  happy,  cultured  people  in  the  rural 
homes  of  South  Dakota. 

TENNESSEE 
Mrs.  a.  S.  Buchanan,  President 

Tennessee  has  a  problem  in  the  education  of  the  young  peo- 
ple living  in  the  isolated  mountain  regions.  These  people  are  of 
the  finest  Anglo-Saxon  and  Scotch-Irish  blood.  They  do  not 
need  Americanization — they  need  education,  and  deserve  the  very 
best  we  have  to  offer.  The  Tennessee  Federation  has  established 
and  maintains  three  mountain  schools  and  they  are  used  as  cc«n- 
munity  homes  and  houses.  It  is  to  our  happiness,  to  our  honor, 
that  among  our  peoples  there  was  a  red-haired  boy,  who  left  the 
mountains  and  went  to  France.  He  came  back  to  us  as  Sergeant 
Alvin  C.  York — the  greatest  hero  of  the  war. 

TEXAS 
Mrs.  Florence  C.  Floore,  President 

In  Texas  the  problem  of  education  looms  above  every- 
thing else  and  includes  almost  all  other  problems.  The  Fed- 
eration is  meeting  it  in  two  ways — first  through  its  initia- 
tive ;  second,  through  co-operation  with  the  State  Department 
of  Education  and  other  educational  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions. 

Through  our  initiative,  the  women's  organizations  of 
Texas  were  induced  to  unite  in  a  joint  legislative  committee, 
with  a  paid  secretary.  This  committee  will  furnish  exi)ert 
advice  in  studying  the  legislative  needs  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, properly  frame  laws  to  meet  those  needs  and  create  an 
active  public  sentiment  in  support  of  the  bills  presented  to 
the  legislature.  We  are  also  trying  to  bring  together  the 
urban  and  rural  women  in  a  central  county  organization  that 
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wilt  relate  itself  to  the  needs  of  women  and  children  as  a 
whole  in  the  country  rather  than  to  the  needs  of  two  distinct 
groups  of  town  and  country. 

Through  co-operation  we  recently  aided  in  procuring 
from  the  legislature  an  appropriation  of  five  million  dollars 
for  our  schools.  We  are  helping  to  create  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  a  constitutional  amendment  to  be  passed  in  the 
fall,  removing  the  present  tax  limit  from  our  common  school 
districts.  We  are  interesting  individual  clubs  in  helping  to 
meet  the  educational  crises  in  their  own  communities  by  pro- 
viding emergency  funds  for  teachers'  salaries.  We  believe 
that  our  work  as  done  and  planned  will  aid  in  solving  this 
problem  fundamentally  and  permanently. 

UTAH 
Mrs.  E.  O.  Leatherwood 

Our  greatest  problem  is  the  preservation  of  local  self- 
government,  and  American  ideals  of  liberty.  This  problem 
is  manifested  in  social,  industrial  and  in  political  unrest. 
The  Utah  Federation  seeks  to  meet  the  problem  first  by  all 
the  phases  of  legitimate  Americanzation  and  education. 
Utah  is  conceded  to  have  the  finest  educational  legislation  in 
America.  We  have  just  put  over  a  splendid  drive  to  en- 
lighten every  citizen  in  our  state  concerning  these  laws  and 
have  raised  teachers'  salaries.  We  also  seek  to  meet  the 
problem  by  glorifying  work,  insisting  on  the  immortal  worth 
of  man,  and  that  success  is  not  goods  but  character. 

Second,  we  urge  that  Utah  expects  every  citizen  to 
strengthen  local  government  and  vote  at  the  primaries  and 
election.  We  are  encouraging  some  recreation  for  home  and 
community  by  fostering  camping  and  tramping  among  our 
peerless  mountains  where  the  divine  in  man  seeks  the  great 
divine  and  finds  peace. 

Third,  he  seeks  to  provide  employment  in  our  industries 
by  using  Utah  products,  by  the  propaganda  back  to  the  farm, 
electricity  applied  to  house  work,  and  practice  thrift  .that 
every  family  may  own  a  hearth  and  protect  its  interests. 

Last,  by  the  old  American  teaching  that  God's  anointed 
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from  all  lands  made  America  the  noblest  of  nations,  and  for 
all  who  would  pervert  our  history  to  please  an  alien  power 
or  teach  that  another  nation  is  nobler,  we  will  request  pass- 
ports. Thus  are  the  women  striving  to  keep  America  the 
earth  bearer  for  nations  for  Americans  by  Americans. 

VERMONT 
Mrs.  Walter  W.  Slack,  President 

Vermont,  also,  has  felt  the  stress  of  readjustment. 
Speaking  specifically,  labor  shortage  with  the  consequent  loss 
of  production  in  rural  sections  and  extremely  congested  condi- 
tions in  the  flourishing  industrial  towns  are  our  greatest  prob- 
lems. Many  of  our  boys  have  not  returned  to  the  country- 
side and  families  are  leaving  the  farms  to  avail  themselves 
of  better  educational  advantages  for  their  children. 

Vermont  fortunately  has,  connected  with  its  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  a  high  grade  Extension  Service  Department 
which  is  doing  systematic,  constructive  work  for  the  better- 
ment of  rural  conditions.  Our  Federation  has  made  g^eat 
effort  to  assist  and  advance  the  work  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
and  Home  Demonstration  Agents  by  securing  memberships, 
by  financial  assistance  and  best  of  all,  by  personal  work 
among  the  country-dwelling  women,  thus  drawing  together 
for  mutual  benefit  the  farmer's  wife  and  the  town  house- 
keeper. 

Our  manufacturing  interests  have  developed  so  rapidly 
that  adequate  accommodations  and  healthful  recreation  have 
been  impossible;  here  the  club  woman  has  large  opportunity 
for  endeavor.  The  Community  Spirit  is  fast  being  developed 
and  Community  Centers  are  becoming  a  reality.  Our  most 
successful  one  was  made  possible  through  the  generosity  of 
public-spirited  manufacturers;  to  insure  success  to  the  ven- 
ture our  women  have  assisted  in  many  ways  and  today  a 
little  town  of  8,000  inhabitants  is  the  proud  possessor  of  a 
$100,000  Community  Club  with  a  membership  numbering 
1,100 — thirteen  per  cent  of  whom  are  from  the  families  of  the 
foreign  born. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  our  Federation  to  co-operate 
with  other  agencies  doing  specialized  work. 
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VIRGINIA 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Parker,  President 

Virginia  has  many  problems  not  differing  materially 
from  those  of  other  states. 

On  account  of  Virginia  as  New  York  being  a  great  port 
of  embarkation  and  debarkation  and  the  numerous  camps 
located  in  our  midst — the  war  left  in  its  wake  the  problem 
of  combating  the  great  social  evil.  Our  club  women  are  co- 
operating with  the  United  States  Government  agencies  and 
the  Department  of  Public  Health  in  their  educational  and 
health  campaign  to  improve  these  conditions. 

Another  problem,  an  aftermath  of  the  war,  is  the  disre- 
gard of  Sunday  observance  and  an  indifference  to  our  re- 
ligious ideals — ideals  established  by  the  great  founders  of 
our  commonwealth,  which  constitute  the  welfare  and  safety 
of  our  nation. 

We  fear  the  home  fires  we  kept  burning  were  not  as 
warm  with  the  glow  of  spiritual  fervor  as  they  might  have 
been,  in  order  to  meet  the  responsive  chord  that  may  have 
been  created  in  the  souls  of  our  heroes. 

WASHINGTON 
Mrs.  C  p.  Balabanoff^  President 

When  I  received  notice  of  the  program  for  Presidents' 
night,  I  was  undecided  as  to  what  the  greatest  problem  in 
Washington  was.  So  many  stood  out  that  seemed  to  need 
equal  recognition  and  so  I  decided  to  ask  for  opinions  of 
others,  and  I  wrote  to  men  and  women  high  in  the  affairs  of 
state,  and  big  business  leaders  in  education  and  church,  to 
the  State  Federation  of  Labor  and  to  the  editor  of  a  big  daily. 
Their  opinions  were  as  widely  varied  as  my  own  thoughts 
had  been.  They  suggested  problems  of  education,  problems 
of  Americanization,  public  health,  state  institutions,  indus- 
trial problems,  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  the  further  devel- 
opment of  our  g^eat  natural  resources. 

Then  I  received  a  letter  which  said  the  greatest  problem 
is  making  democracy  safe,  and  instantly  I  recognized  that 
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this  was  the  greatest  problem,  that  it  included  all  of  the 
others  mentioned.  What  are  our  club  women  doing  to  meet 
this  all-inclusive  problem  with  their  eleven  departments? 
They  have  created  the  channels  through  which  intelligent 
action  may  be  taken  on  all  of  these  questions. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
Mrs.  Woodson  T.  Wills,  President 

No  state,  perhaps,  is  engaged  in  the  solution  of  a  more 
difficult  problem  than  that  of  West  Virginia.  As  a  result  of 
the  war  the  spirit  of  unrest  controls  thought  and  action  in 
the  industrial  world.  Ours  is  a  complex  problem,  for  each 
factor  employed  in  the  solution  is  itself  a  problem. 

The  unfair  wage  demanded  by  unskilled  labor;  the  ex- 
orbitant price  placed  upon  goods  that  bear  no  mark  of  value 
received;  the  unprecedented  extravagance  of  those  who  can 
least  afford  careless  and  unwise  expenditure;  and  the  in- 
harmonious relations  existing  between  capital  and  labor  and 
between  organized  and  unorganized  labor  are  equally  re- 
sponsible and  must  received  equal  consideration. 

The  club  women  of  West  Virginia  have  lost  none  of  the 
patriotism  and  courage  that  characterized  their  service  dur- 
ing the  war ;  and  as  a  part  of  the  army  of  reconstruction  are 
endeavoring,  through  the  various  departments  of  club  work, 
to  direct  the  interest  of  our  people  to  a  higher  plane  of  indus- 
trial and  social  life  where  all  problems  may  be  solved  accord- 
ing to  the  Golden  Rule. 

The  West  Virginia  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  recog- 
nizes in  our  splendid  Governor  Cornwell  an  ideal  executive, 
and  receives  from  him  and  from  other  state  officials  and 
men  of  prominence  and  influence  invaluable  support  and 
hearty  co-operation. 

West  Virginia  born  in  the  spirit  of  loyalty  has  never 
failed  to  meet  an  obligation  nor  faltered  in  the  performance 
of  a  duty,  and  as  a  great  state  and  as  a  part  of  a  great  nation 
will  not  hesitate  to  use  every  means  within  her  power  to 
solve  the  problem  which  is  hers  today. 

West  Virginia  cannot  fail,  for  hearts  are  brave  and  hearts 
are  true  in  our  dear  mountain  state. 
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WISCONSIN 
Mrs.  II.  S.  Richards,  President 

Wisconsin  is  essentially  a  rural  state  and  her  problems 
are  the  problems  of  rural  communities.  The  lure  of  the  great 
cities  on  our  borders  is  constantly  drawing  from  the  country- 
side the  young  men  and  the  young  women  who  are  needed 
at  home.  We  must  make  country  life  attractive,  and  we  can  do 
it  if  we  can  reach  the  women  of  the  farms.  If  we  can  keep  our 
young  women,  we  can  keep  our  young  men.  The  Wisconsin 
Federation  through  its  two  hundred  and  eighty  clubs  is  at- 
tempting to  make  each  community  the  best  possible  place  on 
earth  for  its  own  people  to  live.  We  have  aided  in  securing  a 
law  which  requires  each  county  to  employ  a  Public  Health 
Nurse.  We  have  aided  in  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of 
Child  Welfare  in  the  State  Board  of  Health.  We  are  trying 
by  our  county  organization  to  reach  each  school  district  in 
the  state  so  that  every  women  no  matter  how  isolated, 
whether  alien  or  native  born,  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  other  women  "to  counsel  together  and  learn  from 
one  another."  We  are  striving  to  teach  that  not  money,  but 
the  wise  use  of  money  should  be  our  constant  care;  that  the 
enduring  things  of  life  are  the  fruits  of  the  spirit.  We  are 
trying  to  learn  the  lesson  of  Americanism,  that  patriotism 
should  not  be  folded  away  with  the  flag  to  be  brought  out  on 
special  occasions  and  flung  to  the  breeze,  but  should  be  as 
much  a  part  of  our  daily  life  as  love  of  home  and  love  of 
God. 

WYOMING 
Mrs.  Lin  I.  Noble,  President 

Wyoming  Club  Women  bring  greetings  to  the  Fifteenth 
Biennial  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Wyoming  has  two  great  problems  which,  while  not  neces- 
sarily war  time  problems,  are  our  state's  greatest  problems, 
resulting  either  from  improper  legislation  or  lack  of  proper 
legislation,  and  which  are  so  closely  connected  that  the  solu- 
tion of  one  greatly  benefits  the  other.  Our  problem  is  one  in 
which  every  club  sister,  or  most  every  one,  can   assist  us 
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in  solving.  Our  state  is  immensely  rich  in  oil,  gas,  coal,  iron, 
sulphur,  cement,  asbestos,  gypsum  and  precious  and  semi- 
precious stones,  fossil  fields,  live  stock  and  natural  scenery. 
Our  coal  production  is  approximately  20  million  dollars 
yearly.  Our  production  of  refined  oil  last  year  was  50  mil- 
lions and  here  is  where  our  problem  is.  We  need  more  favor- 
able legislation  to  develop  our  resources.  Three-fourths  of 
the  state  is  still  open  to  the  homesteader  and  prospector.  We 
are  restricted  in  the  development  of  these  resources  because 
of  improper  or  lack  of  proper  legislation  to  encourage  the 
homesteader,  the  prospector  and  the  man  who  comes  to  our 
state  with  capital  to  invest. 

Our  second  problem  is  our  schools.  We  need  more 
money  to  properly  house  our  school  children.  When  our  oil 
fields  can  be  developed,  and  we  want  them,  our  schools  will 
be  benefited,  as  two  million  acres  of  Wyoming  land  has  been 
granted  the  state  by  congress  for  the  support  of  the  schools. 

How  are  we  club  women  helping  to  solve  this 
problem?  When  on  December  10,  1869,  Governor  Campbell 
signed  the  first  bill  the  world  has  ever  had,  giving  women 
equal  rights,  Wyoming  women  were  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  with  men  in  the  matter  of  the  ballot.  Any  problem 
of  the  state  is  the  problem  of  the  women  as  well  as  the  men. 
No  discrimination  is  made.  For  twenty-four  years,  the 
women  of  Wyoming  stood  out  alone  in  enjoying  this  right. 
Now,  many  of  our  sister  states  enjoy  the  same  privilege. 
Will  you  not,  when  you  cast  your  vote,  remember  your  sister 
state,  and  Wyoming*s  problem  and  by  voting  for  lawmakers 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  unrestricted  development  of 
Wyoming's  wonderful  natural  resources,  assist  us  in  solving 
our  problems. 
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MORNING— BUSINESS  SESSION 

Mrs.  Josiah  Evans  Cowles  and  Miss  Bacon  presiding. 

Assembly  Singing Led  by  Holmes  Cowper 

Leading  Voice,  Genevieve  Wheat  Baal 
Minutes 

Unfinished  Business 
Final  Report  of  Resolutions  Committee 
Announcement  of  Election 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

MADE  IN   AMERICA   CONFERENCE 
Conference  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Departments  of 

Home  Economics  and  Civics. 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Greene  and  Mrs.  Bessie  Leach  Priddy, 

Chairmen 

American  Homes Miss  Helen  Louise  Johnson 

American  Products — Introductory Dr.  Raymond  A.  Pearson 

Food  Stuffs Miss  Anna  Barrows 

Textiles Mr.  Wells  A.  Sherman 

Dyes Prof.  Gerald  L.  Wendt,  Ph.  D. 

American  Ideals ^ Charles  Zueblin 

TEXTILES 
Wells  A.  Sherman,  Bureau  of  Markets,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture 
Madam  Chairman  and  Ladies  of  the  Home  Economics  Section: 

If  any  of  you  have  been  keeping  in  very  close  touch  with 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, you  may  have  seen  my  name  in  connection  with  its 
activities  in  the  general  field  of  fruit  and  vegetable  marketing. 
None  of  you,  however,  have  ever  seen  it  in  any  connection  which 
would  seem  to  justify  me  in  speaking  on  the  subject  which  has 
been  assigned  me.  I  will  not  rely  on  any  unusual  fund  of  techni- 
cal information  to  justify  my  appearance  here  today.  I  am  here 
because  of  intense  interest,  not  only  in  certain  things  which  have 
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been  done,  but  in  the  many  more  tilings  which  remain  to  be  done, 
in  order  that  our  trade  in  textiles  may  be  put  upon  a  basis  some- 
what more  satisfactory  to  the  consumer. 

Let  me  explain  for  a  moment  my  personal  interest  in  the 
matter  of  textiles.  I  have  a  wife,  a  mother  and  a  mother-in-law, 
five  sisters,  five  daughters  and  seven  sisters-in-  law.  I  also  have 
ten  nieces  and  one  grand-daughter.  These  relatives  of  mine 
spend  in  the  aggregate  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  textiles. 
They  spend  much  of  their  own  money  and  much  of  the  money 
earned  by  others.  They  buy  for  themselves  and  they  buy  for 
many  others.  It  is  a  matter  of  material  interest  to  me  and  to 
many  with  whose  welfare  I  am  immediately  concerned,  that  they 
get  full  value  for  the  money  thus  spent.  You  and  I  know  per- 
fectly well  that  no  woman  today  will  dare  say  that  she  always 
gets  fair  value  when  she  invests  in  fabrics. 

There  was  a  time  when  there  was  much  discussion  of  the 
effect  of  tariff  duties  upon  the  price  of  cloth  and  clothing.  That 
was  a  political  question  of  which  we  have  not  heard  so  much  in 
the  last  few  years.  To  reopen  it  here  would  be  worse  than  use- 
less. However,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  all  of  the  taxes, 
direct  or  indirect,  which  have  been  levied  upon  the  purchasers 
of  fabrics  amount  to  very  little  when  compared  with  the  ignor- 
ance tax  which  all  of  us  are  paying  every  time  we  buy  a  yard 
of  cloth  or  a  ready-made  garment.  In  many  cases  we  pay  not 
only  for  our  own  ignorance  but  for  the  ignorance  of  the  retailer, 
the  jobber,  and  even  the  manufacturer.  I  wonder  whether  any 
of  you  ladies  think  that  you  can  go  into  a  dry  goods  store  and 
compare  all  of  the  various  qualities  that  may  be  offered  you 
and  determine  intelligently  as  to  whether  the  difference  in  price 
actually  represents  the  real  difference  in  wearing  quality.  I 
have  heard  women  claim  that  they  had  very  little  difficulty  in 
securing  satisfactory  fabrics  and  felt  that  their  judgment  as  to 
values  was  pretty  generally  correct.  I  have  noted,  however,  that 
these  are  generally  women  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able 
to  buy  the  very  best  that  is  offered.  To  them  price  is  a  minor 
consideration,  quality  is  everything.  When  such  a  customer 
comes  into  a  good  store  and  asks  to  be  shown  the  best  that  there 
is  to  be  had  she  may  be  reasonably  sure  of  securing  something 
which  will  be  satisfactory.  But,  unfortunately,  the  women  in 
whom  I  am  particularly  interested,  and  whom  I  cataloged  for 
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you  a  few  moments  ago,  are  none  of  them  in  this  class.  There 
are  a  few  women  who  have  a  few  children  who  can  afford  to 
buy  for  them  just  as  they  buy  for  themselves,  asking  no  ques- 
tions except  as  to  what  is  the  very  best  in  stock.  But  there  are 
many  more  women,  and  usually  these  are  those  who  have  the 
most  children,  who  cannot  afford  to  do  anything  of  this  sort.  . 
They  cannot  buy  more  or  better  than  they  can  pay  for  and  the 
true  relationship  of  price  to  quality  is  a  more  vital  matter  to 
them  than  some  of  them  have  ever  realized.  If  you  have  no 
interest  in  women  of  this  class  I  have  no  interest  in  you,  and 
shall  regret  the  time  and  money  spent  in  coming  to  your  meet- 
ing. I  assume  that  you  are  here  representing  the  interests  of 
women  who  work  as  well  as  those  of  women  who  do  not  need 
to  work. 

Speaking  broadly,  the  purchaser  of  fabrics  today  has  little 
to  guide  her  in  her  choice  among  woolens  or  cottons  or  mixed 
goods  as  the  case  may  be,  other  than  the  price  factor.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  general  practice  is  to  buy  the  goods  which  are 
offered  at  about  the  highest  price  that  we  can  afford  using  what 
judgment  we  have  in  discriminating  between  a  very  narrow  range 
of  qualities  offered  within  the  price  range  we  are  willing  to  pay. 
Right  there  is  where  we  pay  our  ignorance  tax. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  relieve  you  of  any  of  your 
ignorance.  I  have  learned  that  few  people  attend  public  meet- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  receiving  detailed  information,  remem- 
bering it,  carrying  it  home  and  acting  upon  it  The  speaker 
who  gives  me  a  mass  of  detailed  and  precise  information  is 
wasting  his  time  and  mine.  The  speaker  who  gives  me  a  new 
idea,  however,  or  who  points  out  a  new  and  useful  field  of  activ- 
ity has  done  me  a  real  service,  and  if  I  am  sufficiently  interested 
I  will  look  for  the  statistics,  the  details,  the  instructions  and  the 
minutia  of  his  subject  when  I  have  time  and  opportunity  to  give 
them  proper  attention.  Therefore,  instead  of  trying  to  tell  you 
how  to  judge  woolen  goods,  let  me  tell  you  how  some  other 
people  confronted  with  problems  similar  to  those  which  now 
confront  the  purchaser  of  textiles  have  managed  to  improve 
their  position  as  buyers.  Perhaps  by  analogy  you  may  get  a  new 
idea  as  to  how  to  improve  your  own  position. 

Many,  many  years  ago  when  I  was  still  a  youth,  American 
farmers,  especially  in  the  East  and  South,  began  to  use  consider- 
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able  quantities  of  commercial  fertilizer.  Among  the  very  first 
were  the  Peruvian  guanos,  which  really  antedated  my  day,  and 
which  won  popularity  not  on  the  strength  of  a  registered  trade 
mark  or  guaranteed  analysis  but  by  the  demonstration  of  their 
power  to  increase  production.  Based  largely  upon  the  wonderful 
increases  in  yield  which  followed  the  use  of  Peruvian  guano, 
there  arose  in  the  United  States  the  mixed  fertilizer  industry. 

In  the  days  of  my  later  youth  and  young  manhood  the  East 
and  South  were  literally  flooded  with  all  kinds  of  guanos,  phos- 
phates and  mixed  fertilizers,  masquerading  under  an  infinite 
assortment  of  misleading  names.  Almost  every  brand  which 
established  a  reputation  cashed  in  on  that  reputation  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  farmers;  in  other  words,  proceeded  to  collect  its 
ignorance  tax. 

This  ignorance  tax  which  was  levied  on  the  farmers  in  the 
sale  of  mixed  fertilizers  often  amounted  to  fifty  per  cent  or  more 
of  the  amount  paid.  The  intelligent  purchaser  soon  called  aloud 
for  relief.  The  chemists  began  to  tell  him  that  they  could  find 
out  what  was  in  the  fertilizer  that  he  bought  and  what  ought  to 
be  there  in  order  to  give  him  the  results  he  was  looking  for. 
Many  manufacturers  insisted  that  accurate  analyses  were  im- 
possible, that  the  quality  of  the  same  ingredients  varied  from 
year  to  year,  that  it  was  impossible  to  secure  absolutely  uniform 
mixing  and  that  it  would  be  utterly  unfair  to  judge  any  of  their 
products  on  the  very  small  sample  which  the  chemist  would 
analyze.  Morally,  the  fertilizer  industry  was  in  a  bad  way.  It 
showed  itself  utterly  incapable  of  reform  from  within.  Intelli- 
gent farmers  finally  began  to  believe  the  chemists  and  sent  men 
to  the  various  state  legislatures  who  were  pledged  to  put  some 
real  form  into  fertilizer  formulas.  The  result  is  that  today  every 
cack  of  commercial  fertilizer  which  I  purchase  has  plainly  sten- 
cilled upon  it  the  percentage  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  which  it  contains.  Our  agricultural  institutions  publish 
from  time  to  time  tables  showing  the  approximate  market  value 
of  a  unit  of  each  of  these  three  ingredients.  I  am,  therefore, 
enabled  to  calculate  with  a  very  great  degree  of  accuracy  the 
real  commercial  value  of  any  particular  brand  of  fertilizer  which 
may  be  offered  me,  and  what  is  more  important,  to  determine 
with  equal  accuracy  the  relative  merits  of  two  brands  which  may 
be  offered  me  by  two  manufacturers  under  widely  different  names 
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and  with  different  colored  labels,  but  having  substantially  the 
same  chemical  composition.  Thus  I  have  been  entirely  reUeved 
of  the  ignorance  tax  which  my  father  was  paying  when  I  was 
just  coming  into  manhood. 

The  same  thing  has  happened  in  the  mixed  feed  business. 
Today,  whenever  I  buy  a  sack  of  mixed,  ground  feed,  whether 
it  is  called  alfafine  or  purine  or  premo  or  fiUpail  and  whether 
it  is  fine  or  coarse,  white,  green,  or  brown,  I  find  plainly  sten- 
cilled on  the  sack  a  guaranteed  analysis  showing  its  percentage 
content  of  protein,  carbohydrates  and  fat.  With  a  very  slight 
knowledge  of  practical  agricultural  chemistry  and  of  the  princi- 
ples of  nutrition  we  can  purchase  dairy  feed  without  the  addition 
of  a  burdensome  ignorance  tax.  Again,  sensible  legislation  has 
triumphed  over  the  protests  of  the  trade  that  an  impossible 
burden  was  about  to  be  placed  upon  it. 

Just  at  this  point  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  inappli- 
cability of  an  old  principle  of  English  common  law  which  we 
have  been  brought  up  to  revere  as  something  which  could  not  be 
questioned.  The  theory  that  the  buyer  must  beware  and  that 
he  buys  at  his  own  risk  comes  down  to  us  from  an  age  when  the 
man  who  ordered  a  pair  of  shoes  could  go  into  the  cobbler's 
shop  and  select  his  own  material.  He  could  visit  the  cobbler 
as  the  work  progressed  and  examine  the  shoe  at  every  stage 
of  manufacture.  The  buyer  then  had  every  possible  opportunity 
to  beware  and  to  know  what  he  was  getting.  If  we  go  back 
far  enough  we  will  find  that  similar  conditions  once  existed  in 
the  clothing  industry.  If  goods  were  not  homespun  they  were 
at  least  produced  in  the  commtmity  and  the  buyer  had  every 
opportimity  to  know  exactly  what  went  into  the  fabric.  Further- 
more, if  he  or  she  hired  a  garment  made  it  was  possible  to  stipu- 
late in  every  detail  just  how  it  should-  be  made  and  of  what  it 
should  be  made.  "Caveat  emptor"  was  a  reasonable  legal  dictum  in 
that  day,  but  how  many  of  you  are  in  a  position  today  to  know 
what  you  buy  in  shoes  or  clothing  and  what  opportunity  do  you 
have  to  beware?  The  whole  process  of  modern  civilization  has 
so  removed  us  from  the  days  when  that  principle  of  law  was 
enunciated  and  accepted  that  in  at  least  two  industries  in  Amer- 
ica we  have  recognized  that  it  is  no  longer  applicable. 

We  who  use  mixed  fertilizer  and  mixed  feed  have  gotten 
entirely  away  from  it  and  have  declared  by  law  that  it  is  not 
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the  business  of  the  buyer  to  beware  but  the  business  of  the 
seller  to  tell  us  what  he  offers. 

Your  interests  will  not  be  fully  served  by  laws  which  state 
that  marks  and  brands  must  not  be  misleading  and  that  if  a 
garment  is  marked  as  containing  wool  the  wool  must  be  present 
in  the  proportion  stated.  Such  a  very  large  proportion  of  all 
our  trade  in  textiles  is  on  the  basis  of  trade-marks  and  trade 
names  that  the  mere  prohibition  of  the  use  of  a  term  which  is 
inherently  fraudulent  and  misleading  will  not  do  us  very  much 
good.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  certain  firm  produces  a  certain 
textile  under  a  certain  trade  mark  or  firm  name.  This  article 
wins  an  enviable  reputation  because  of  its  excellent  quality.  We 
buyers  come  to  rely  upon  that  mark.  Is  there  anything  in  any 
law  ever  passed  or  seriously  proposed  which  would  prevent  the 
mill  from  gradually  changing  the  quality  of  the  goods  which 
it  sells  under  a  certain  trade  mark?  The  trade  mark  may  be 
simply  three  x*s.  If  I  manufacture  a  cotton  fabric  this  year 
from  cotton  of  lj4-inch  staple  and  sell  it  under  a  3  x  brand  can 
you  imagine  that  I  can  be  punished  if  I  make  a  similar  fabric 
next  year  from  cotton  of  1-inch  staple  and  sell  it  under  the 
same  brand,  and  in  the  year  following  manufacture  it  from  cot- 
ton of  Ji-'mch  staple  and  still  sell  it  under  the  same  brand?  The 
brand,  you  will  observe,  carries  no  statement  as  to  what  the 
cotton  is.  It  is  merely  a  trade  mark  which  the  public  may  have 
learned  to  value  originally  because  the  manufacturer  consistently 
put  good  material  into  the  goods  so  designated.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  practicable  to  pass  any  legislation  which  would  pre- 
vent a  manufacturer  from  depreciating  the  value  of  his  own 
trade  mark.  We  can,  however,  conceive  of  legislation  requiring 
him  to  state  just  how  his  product  compares  in  content  and  process 
with  one  of  a  series  of  fabrics  officially  standardized,  designated 
and  described. 

I  go  into  this  detail  in  order  that  you  may  be  sure  to  get 
the  idea  that  what  we  really  need  is  a  standardization  of  manu- 
facturing processes  and  of  finished  products  based  upon  our 
recent  standardization  of  American  raw  material.  This  will  mean 
a  simple  series  of  designations  or  brands  to  show  just  what  stand- 
ardized ipaterial  and  what  standardized  processes  have  been  used. 
Perhaps  we  need  also  the  requirement  that  if  none  of  them  have 
been  used  or  adhered  to  that  fact  shall  be  shown  by  a  brand  or 
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stamp  on  every  yard  of  the  fabric,  indicating  that  it  does  not 
come  within  any  of  the  standard  specifications. 

Before  leaving  this  point  let  me  admit  frankly  that  textiles 
present  a  somewhat  more  complicated  problem  than  fertilizers 
or  mixed  feeds,  although  it  is  very  easy  to  exaggerate  the  dif- 
ference. Probably  if  you  could  buy  textiles  which  were  guar- 
anteed to  be  pure  linens,  pure  cottons,  pure  silks  and  pure  wools  or 
woolens,  you  would  be  surprised  to  find  how  few  fabrics  of  these 
classes  you  would  wish  to  buy.  It  would  probably  be  a  revela- 
tion to  you  to  learn  that  for  most  of  your  purposes  you  really 
preferred  mixtures,  and  that  they  were  frequently  the  most  econ- 
omical. There  is  no  good  reason  on  earth  why  you  should  not 
have  standard  mixtures  manufactured  under  definite  grades, 
marks  or  names,  the  constituents  and  characteristics  of  each 
being  set  forth  in  an  official  pamphlet  or  guide  book  which  every 
housekeeper  should  have  and  which  would  soon  be  found  in 
every  household  which  is  intelligent  enough  to  possess  either  a 
dictionary  or  a  cookbook.  The  grade-marks,  or  names,  need  be 
nothing  but  code  words.  The  composition  and  quality  of  the 
goods  sold  under  each  would  be  fully  explained  in  the  little  text- 
book which  would  be  issued  by  the  particular  department  of 
the  Government  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  legislation. 

If  there  happens  to  be  one  single  manufacturer  of  textiles 
in  this  room,  I  presume  he  would  like  to  consume  all  the  rest 
of  this  week  explaining  to  you  how  impossible  it  would  be  to 
carry  out  the  simplest  scheme  which  I  have  outlined.  My  answer 
is  that  while  it  may  look  very  difficult  to  him,  there  are  a  number 
of  disinterested  men  in  the  public  service  who  have  had  responsi- 
ble experience  in  the  general  field  of  standardization.  We  are 
ready  not  only  to  assist  in  the  drafting  of  the  legislation,  but 
also  to  draw  up  practical  rules  and  regulations  under  which  he 
can   operate   satisfactorily   in   the   face  of   the   new   conditions. 

I  am  not  here  to  blame  Congress  for  failure  to  enact  this 
remedial  legislation.  I  think  that  I  have  read  most  of  the  bills 
which  have  been  introduced  in  Congress  within  the  last  fiwe 
years  dealing  with  this  subject  and  I  must  say  that  each  of  them 
has  dealt  with  it  in  a  fragmentary  or  local  way.  I  have  never 
seen  one  to  which  the  valid  objection  could  not  be  raised  that 
it  dealt  with  so  narrow  a  phase  of  the  subject  as  to  be  well 
nigh  useless  as  a  curative  measure.     It  seems  that  those  who 
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have  drafted  the  best  of  these  bills  have  not  combined  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  fibres  and  of  the  processes  which  result  in  the  fabrics 
with  which  the  legislation  has  sought  to  deal. 

In  many  cases  the  basic  error  is  made  of  attempting  to 
reach  the  situation  by  a  series  of  prohibitions  and  conditional 
requirements. 

I  fear  you  will  never  get  what  you  want  in  the  way  of 
information  concerning  the  fabrics  which  you  buy  so  long  as  we 
approach  the  matter  by  prescribing  that  the  manufacturer  shall 
not  use  misleading  brands,  but  that  if  he  says  the  goods  are 
woolen  or  linen  they  must  be  made  of  wool  or  flax  fiber,  etc. 
That  is  the  theory  of  the  English  merchandise  marks  act.'  I 
have  tried  to  show  you  that  there  is  a  "Made  in  America"  idea 
which  is  much  better. 

I  know  just  enough  about  cotton  to  know  that  it  is  almost 
as  important  to  the  housekeeper  to  know  whether  she  is  buying 
a  fabric  manufactured  from  cotton  fiber  %  of  an  inch  in  length, 
or  whether  the  fiber  was  originally  1^  inches  in  length,  as  it  is  to 
know  whether  she  is  buying  a  fabric  which  is  half  cotton  and 
half  wool.  The  application  of  this  American  idea  that  "the  seller 
must  tell"  presupposes  that  power  to  establish  and  promulgate 
textile  standards  must  be  lodged  in  some  disinterested,  intelligent, 
constructive,  official  agency.  Manufacturers  must  be  heard  and 
practical  methods  must  be  worked  out.  Fortunately  it  has  been 
proved  that  in  every  industry  there  are  some  leading  men  who 
are  willing  to  join  in  a  forward  movement  of  this  kind  when 
they  realize  that  the  officials  with  whom  they  are  asked  to  deal 
are  really  intelligent  business  men  like  themselves,  bent  upon 
doing  something  useful,  and  not  something  which  will  hamper 
and  interfere  with  business. 

I  realize  that  my  treatment  of  this  subject  has  been  quite 
different  from  anything  which  you  had  a  right  to  expect,  but  I 
have  tried  to  bring  you  a  message  of  hope  and  good  cheer,  a 
vision  of  better  days  to  come,  and  days  the  coming  of  which 
it  is  entirely  within  your  power  to  hasten  if  you  will. 

AMERICA'S  VITAL  DYES 
Gerald  L.  Wendt,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago  . 

It  is  no  random  guess  that  you  are  wondering  at  the  inclu- 
sion in  this  program  of  a  discussion  on  dyestuffs  along  with  such 
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vital  American  institutions  as  pur  homes,  our  citizenship,  and 
our  ideals.  You  have  been  astonished  at  the  amoimt  of  pub- 
licity which  has  in  recent  years  been  given  to  dyes  and  to  the 
industries  related  to  their  production.  It  is  true  that  dyes  are  in 
no  sense  vital.  They  are  indeed  aesthetic  requirements,  as  per- 
fumes were  in  the  Dark  Ages  of  history,  as  a  substitute  for 
scrupulous  cleanliness.  It  is  pleasant  to  have  the  Tyrian  purple, 
once  reserved  for  princes  and  emperors  because  of  its  prohibitive 
cost,  perhaps  a  thousand  dollars  a  pound,  now  available  to  all 
at  a  cost  of  a  few  cents  a  pound.  Yet  that  is  not  the  answer  to 
the  question.  The  question  needs  answer  not  only  because  we 
depend  on  dyes  for  serviceability  in  our  clothing,  our  carpets, 
paints,  inks,  paper,  beverages,  and  innumerable  other  products, 
but  for  far  deeper  and  more  extensive  reasons.  Indeed,  the 
answer  to  the  question  is  really  apparent  only  on  a  survey  of  the 
progress  of  man's  development  from  savage  times. 

Man's  first  differentiation  from  the  savage  beast  lay  in  the 
assumption  of  the  erect  posture  and  in  the  development  of  hands. 
He  then  showed  his  mechanical  ability  in  making  use  of  the 
world's  objects  as  tools.  The  Stone  Age  is  the  first  era  of 
human  civilization,  and  is  marked  by  man's  skill  in  shaping 
natural  objects  to  his  needs, — in  making  hatchets  from  stones, 
arrow-heads  from  flint,  utensils  from  clay.  Thereupon  followed 
the  Bronze  Age,  and  the  passage  from  agricultural  to  nomadic 
and  hunting  habits.  Through  his  ability  to  transform  some  of 
the  stones  of  the  earth  into  copper  and  silver  and  other  easily 
extracted  metals,  man  entered  on  a  new  age,  based  on  the  avail- 
ability of  metal.  It  was,  however,  not  until  a  part  of  the  rela- 
tively complex  chemistry  of  iron  was  learned  that  the  barbarian 
stage,  or  Iron  Age,  was  opened.  Civilization  grew  with  man's 
ability  to  transform  matter,  and  man  became  less  and  less 
dependent  on  his  environment. 

A  similar  development  is  apparent  in  the  history  of  our  own 
country.  Not  many  years  ago  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
branches  of  engineering  was  civil  engineering;  and  it  was  the 
most  necessary  in  the  years  when  vast  stretches  of  new  territory 
needed  to  be  explored  and  recorded.  Soon  thereafter  came  the 
climax  of  the  popularity  of  mechanical  engineering,  the  science 
of  motion  and  machinery  which  corresponds  to  the  next  stage 
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of  industrial  development.  More  recently  have  come  electrical 
engineering,  and  within  the  past  few  years,  chemical  engineering, 
both  more  esoteric. 

The  sequence,  you  see,  is  precisely  the  same.  In  the  youth 
of  the  race  and  of  the  country  it  was  important  merely  to  know 
our  world  as  it  is  and  to  utilize  it  so  far  as  possible  by  means  of 
tools.  Only  as  civilization  grows  more  complex  and  competition 
for  existence  more  keen,  do  the  more  intricate  sciences  become 
developed.  By  the  same  sequence  the  older  societies  of  Europe 
were  until  very  recently  far  beyond  America  in  the  development 
of  complex  manufacturing  and  especially  in  the  intricate  trans- 
formations of  matter  which  are  the  substance  of  industrial  chem- 
istry, while  we  led  in  the  quantity  production  of  agricultural 
products  and  such  relatively  simple  materials  as  steel  and  sulphur 
and  oil. 

The  war  awoke  us  to  that  situation,  just  as  the  Napoleonic 
wars  aroused  the  French  to  their  need  of  such  processes  as  the 
making  of  soda  from  the  salt  of  the  sea.  And  just  as  the  con- 
sequence of  French  isolation  in  the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  a  leadership  in  chemical  industry  for  the  following 
fifty  years,  so  the  late  war  has  for<;ed  on  us  the  decision  whether 
we  can  afford  to  remain  in  the  position  of  a  great  exporter  of 
our  raw  materials  and  simple  products,  or  whether  we  shall 
develop  our  industries  in  the  refinements  and  complexities  of 
chemical  changes  and  thus  not  only  enhance  enormously  the 
value  of  our  products,  but  make  us  also  independent  of  foreign 
manufacture  of  our  own  raw  materials.  There  can  be  but  one 
answer  to  that  question. 

There  is  a  real  distinction.  Only  in  view  of  such  a  dis- 
tinction can  we  be  said  to  have  l)een  backward  in  our  industrial 
development  before  the  war.  The  impression  is  general  that 
Germany  has  for  years  led  in  all  branches  of  chemical  industry. 
This  is  by  no  means  true,  as  figures  can  easily  show.  In  the 
year  1904,  for  instance,  Germany  sent  to  the  United  States 
seventeen  million  dollars'  worth  of  chemical  products,  while  we 
shipped  to  Germany  more  than  thirty-eight  million  dollars'  worth, 
which  is  a  balance  in  our  favor  of  almost  two  million  dollars 
monthly.  Similarly,  just  before  the  war,  in  1913,  1,900,000  tons 
of  chemical  products  were  exported  to  Germany  in  exchange  for 
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1,500,000  tons,  again  a  balance  in  our  favor  of  over  400,000  tons. 
Our  exports  were  chiefly  in  petroleum  and  the  products  of  its 
refinement,  copper,  packing-house  products,  fertilizer,  cement — 
all  chemically  very  simple.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  year  1913 
Germany  exported  over  thirty-three  million  dollars'  worth  of 
dyes  and  dye  materials.  It  is  in  this  field  of  products  demanding 
complicated  manufacturing  processes,  comparatively  small  scale 
production,  and  highly  skilled  chemical  direction,  that  Germany 
predominated.  Even  in  dyes,  however,  the  United  States  was 
at  that  time  producing  about  twenty  per  cent  of  its  own  con- 
sumption, while  we  specialized  in  the  so-called  "heavy  chemicals," 
i.e.,  those  that  can  be  produced  in  large  quantities. 

But  all  importation,  not  only  of  dyestuflFs,  but  of  the  closely 
related  products,  perfumes,  flavoring  extracts,  medicinals,  and 
the  finer  chemicals,  was  shut  off  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
and  we  were  face  to  face  with  the  question  of  our  chemical 
future.  Was  it  worth  while  to  attempt  to  achieve  permanent 
independence?  Were  these  materials  vital?  Had  we  the  raw 
materials,  the  skilled  chemists,  the  necessary  capital,  and  finally, 
was  our  industrial  development  sufficient  to  make  the  venture 
self-sustaining  after  the  war?  The  answers  to  the  first  of  these 
questions,  at  least,  were  all  affirmative. 

That  these  materials  are  vital  was  evident  enough  in  the 
closing  months  of  1914,  when  there  was  immediate  danger  of  the 
closing  of  the  textile  mills,  and  the  resulting  unemployment  of 
many  thousands  in  that  and  other  dependent  industries.  It  was 
estimated  that  no  less  than  two  million  workers  were  employed 
in  those  industries.  As  the  war  progressed  the  shortage  of 
medicinal  preparations  such  as  aspirin  and  salvarsan  became  even 
more  critical.  Much  human  suff^ering  went  unrelieved  because 
American  physicians  were  at  a  loss  for  many  of  those  curative 
substances  which  are  closely  related  to  the  dyes  because  prepared 
from  the  same  intermediate  chemicals  by  simple  alterations  of 
the  process.  It  became  obvious  that  here  the  dye  industry  is  a 
"keystone"  industry  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  complex  and 
forms  the  basis  for  the  manufacture  of  many  other  products.  On 
our  own  entry  into  the  war,  however,  the  great  problem  showed 
itself  to  be  the  lack  of  explosives.  These  too  are  made  largely 
from  the  same  substances  as  are  dyes  and  by  similar  processes. 
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"T.N.T."  is  a  familiar  term  now.  The  letters  stand  for  tri-nitro- 
toluene,  made  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  toluene,  one  of  the 
most  essential  substances  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes.  War  was 
impossible  without  high  explosives  in  unprecedented  quantities. 
And  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  success  of  the  enemy  was  his 
preparedness  in  just  this  field.  The  great  German  dye  works 
were  transformed  literally  over  night  into  veritable  fountains  of 
these  high  explosives.  More  than  eighty  percent  of  the  explo- 
sives and  poison  gases  used  by  the  Germans  were  made  in  the 
dyestufF  plants.  Dr.  Schweitzer,  representative  of  the  German 
dye  interests  in  this  country,  said : 

"In  no  other  field  has  German  eflRciency  proven  its 
superiority  as  in  that  of  chemistry.  While  this  was 
anticipated  before  the  present  war,  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  state  that  the  German  chemist  has  so  far  contributed 
as  much,  if  not  more,  to  the  success  of  the  campaign 
than  the  strategist,  the  a^my  and  the  navy,  and  that 
therefore  the  present  holocaust  may  justly  be  called 
the  'chemists'  war'." 

And  if  that  was  true  in  the  past,  how  much  more  true  will  it 
be  in  any  future  war!  The  Germans  were  shrewd.  Materials 
were  at  hand ;  the  chemical  processes  were  very  similar  to  those 
used  in  the  preparation  of  dyes;  the  workmen  were  trained 
in  this  type  of  production. 

We  saw  at  once  the  keen  strategy  underlying  the  develop- 
ment of  the  German  dyestuff  industry.  Not  its  profits  nor  its 
volume  were  the  reason  for  its  existence.  These  were  relatively 
small.  The  sales  of  the  Woolworth  ten-cent  stores  exceeded 
by  eleven  million  dollars  the  entire  German  dyestuff  output.  But 
dye  plants  are  explosive  plants  and  poison  gas  plants,  and  so  tlie 
harmless  colors,  whose  complex  preparation  we  had  gladly  left 
to  the  painstaking  European,  now  arose  as  the  most  sinister 
and  the  most  difficult  of  the  competitions  we  had  to  face.  But 
how?    In  the  first  place,  had  we  the  materials? 

Here  again  the  answer  was  decidedly  yes.  Almost  the  sole 
source  of  these  materials, — dyes,  medicinals,  flavors,  perfimies 
and  explosives, — is  coal  tar.  A  typical  ton  of  coal  gives  on 
distillation  seventy-two  percent  of  its  weight  as  coke,  twenty- 
two  percent  as  illuminating  gas,  and  six  percent  as  tar.     Vast 
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quantities  of  this  precious  tar  were  being  bturned  daily  in  our 
beehive  coke  ovens  by  wasteful  methods  which  saved  only  the 
coke,  and  in  our  gas  plants  which  saved  only  the  coke  and  the 
gas.  Yet  even  so  there  were  enough  plants  in  this  country  which 
took  pains  to  recover  the  tar  so  that  our  coal  tar  industry  out- 
classed all  foreign  tar  industries;  but — and  here  is  the  essential 
distinction — we  used  our  tar  directly  as  road  hardening  materijil, 
as  roofing,  for  wood  preservatives,  while  the  Germans  carefuUy 
extracted  from  it  the  benzine,  toluene,  naphthalene  and  anthra- 
cene from  which  the  dyes  and  explosives  were  made.  It  is  a 
characteristic  phenomenon  and  explicable  only  by  a  consideration 
of  the  stage  of  oiu-  industrial  development  which  I  have  given 
above.  When  the  need  came  the  American  steel  works  alone  in 
the  year  1915  increased  their  recovery  of  benzine,  the  essence 
of  coal  tar,  from  three  million  to  fifteen  million  gallons.  Beyond 
question  we  had  sufficient  available  tar  for  all  our  needs  of 
explosives  and  dyes  if  we  could  refine  it. 

But  had  we  the  men  to  refine  the  tar  and  to  develop  an 
organic  chemical  industry  ?  The  problem  was  not  small.  In  the 
days  when  indigo  was  made  from  an  East  Indian  plant  Professor 
Adolf  von  Baeyer  worked  in  his  laboratory  in  Munich  for  fifteen 
years  to  discover  the  exact  nature  of  the  dye  furnished  by  the 
plant.  He  succeeded  in  making  it  from  coal  tar,  but  it  cost 
twenty  additional  years  of  development  before  the  process  became 
a  commercial  success  and  cut  the  price  of  indigo  from  four  dollars 
a  poimd  to  fifteen  cents.  Men  of  Baeyer's  skill  were  essential 
in  building  up  the  complex  industry.  From  coal  tar  ten  crude 
products  are  isolated,  and  from  these  three  hundred  intermediate 
products,  themselves  not  dyes,  and  from  these,  finally,  over  nine 
hundred  different  dyes  covered  by  eight  thousand  different 
patents.  To  attack  such  a  situation  required  men  of  versatility 
of  thought  and  creative  power,  men  who  *'go  as  far  as  they  can 
see  and  then  see  how  far  they  can  go".  Scientists  thoroughly 
trained  in  chemical  theory  and  practice  were  needed,  and  these 
cannot  be  made  in  a  day.  If  there  was  ever  a  doubt  as  to  their 
existence  here  there  can  be  none  now  with  the  record  of  the  past 
years  behind  us.  American  chemists  were  fully  mobilized  through 
the  efforts  of  the  great  American  Chemical  Society.  Our  imiver- 
sities  furnished  their  best  brains,  and  men  of  large  scientific 
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ability  were  found  to  be  on  the  spot.  This  factor  was  the  least 
in  doubt  of  any. 

An  incidental  consequence  of  this  need  for  men,  however, 
makes  the  future  much  less  secure.  So  insistent  have  been  the 
demands  of  industry  that  the  universities  have  suffered  heavy 
losses  in  their  teaching  staffs,  and  unless  salaries  are  adjusted 
so  that  university  men  receive  at  least  one-half,  and  not  one-fifth 
or  one-tenth  of  their  industrial  value,  the  supply  of  trained  men 
will  be  cut  off  at  its  source  and  our  chemical  industry  must  die 
in  a  few  years. 

Materials  were  at  hand  and  men.  The  remaining  factor  is 
financial.  In  this  aspect  America  needed  education  and  still  needs 
it.  Of  the  5,369  active  corporations  in  Germany  in  1912,  almost 
seventeen  percent  were  engaged  in  chemical  industry.  At  the  head 
of  the  list  of  these  in  income-producing  power  were  the  dye 
companies,  which  earned  at  that  time  an  average  of  21.74%  on 
their  invested  capital  annually.  The  close  interest  of  the  financial 
world  was  shown  by  the  immediate  effect  on  the  Berlin  stock 
exchange  of  new  discoveries  made  in  the  research  laboratories 
of  the  dye  works  and  even  of  the  universities.  No  such  condi- 
tion existed  here.  The  great  difficulty  was  the  necessity  of 
complex  interlacing  and  interlocking  of  the  chemical  industries. 
For  even  a  few  dyes  a  large  ntunber  of  the  crudes  and  inter- 
mediates are  required,  and  no  one  firm  can  economically  produce 
all  the  chemicals  it  requires.  The  challenge  was  thus  a  vast 
one,  but  it  has  been  bravely  met.  Tariff  and  patent  conditions 
had  contributed  to  our  lack  of  preparation.  In  1882  we  actually 
had  a  flourishing  young  dyestuff  industry,  but  the  reduction  of  the 
protection  in  the  tariff  act  of  1883  forced  most  of  the  plants  to 
close,  and  since  then  textile  manufacturers  have  steadily  opposed 
any  effective  tariff  protection. 

But  under  the  stimulus  of  war  and  the  national  necessity 
the  capital  invested  in  the  chemical  industries  of  this  country 
grew  by  leaps  and  bounds, — 66  millions  in  1915,  99  in  1916,  146 
in  1917,  IZ  in  1918,  112  in  1919,  and  66  million  in  the  first  four 
months  of  the  present  year.  And  today  chemists  are  as  vital 
on  the  boards  of  directors  of  a  large  financial  institution  as 
engineers  have  long  been.  And  so  today  America  possesses  a 
complete  dye  industry.  The  quality  of  these  dyes  is  every  bit 
as  high  as  those  formerly  obtained  from  across  the  sea.     True, 
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only  about  220  of  the  previous  900  dyes  are  as  yet  being  made 
here,  but  the  range  of  color,  the  briUiancy  of  color,  and  the 
fastness  to  weather  and  to  wear  are  as  good  as  and  often  better 
than  in  the  former  German  products.  Already  by  1917  our  pro- 
duction was  46  million  pounds  annually, — more  than  the  previous 
importation.  There  is  thus  no  magic  in  the  German  ability.  We 
have  accomplished  the  miracle  ourselves.  It  is  all  a  matter  of 
plain  every-day  chemistry,  of  raw  materials  and  of  finance.  There 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  stand  alone  for  years  to  come. 

Only  two  points  need  further  attention.  One  is  scientific 
education.  Our  waste  of  resources,  such  as  the  one-time  burning 
of  $75,000,000  of  tar  annually  in  the  bee-hive  coke  ovens,  can  be 
eliminated  only  by  a  wide  realization  of  the  possibilities  of  scien- 
tific development  together  with  a  constant  supply  of  trained 
men  working  in  research  laboratories.  Our  schools  have  still 
a  real  task  before  them  in  providing  fundamental  scientific  educa- 
tion to  all  our  people  and  our  universities  in  particular  must  not 
fail  in  their  duty  of  providing  trained  men  in  investigation  and 
creative  work.  The  day  of  the  bachelor's  degree  is  passing;  no 
man  is  trained  in  science  nowadays  without  three  or  four  years 
of  training  in  true  research  spirit  and  methods  after  he  has 
finished  his  general  college  education. 

And  lastly  I  touch  on  the  one  remaining  vital  point  in  deter- 
mining the  future  of  this  great  industry  which  is  so  necessary 
to  our  national  life  and  our  security.  And  that  is  the  one  weak- 
ness of  our  present  situation.  We  are  competing  with  a  ruthless 
enemy  who  has  in  the  past  not  hesitated  to  use  the  utmost  means, 
fair  or  foul,  to  kill  off  an  American  dyestuff  industry, — not 
because  it  meant  dyestuffs,  but  because  it  meant  explosives  and 
real  preparedness.  Incipient  dye  plants  were  at  once  met  with 
a  reduction  of  German  prices  to  far  below  cost  price,  even  in 
spite  of  all  tariffs,  until  the  American  competitor  was  forced 
out  of  business  when  former  monopoly  prices  were  reestablished. 
And  this  will  happen  again.  In  spite  of  our  real  achievement  in 
the  creation  of  this  many  million  dollar  industry,  the  amount  of 
capital  required  in  its  establishment  from  nothing  does  not  yet 
permit  us  to  make  these  dyes  at  German  pre-war  prices.  And 
even  were  this  possible,  German  methods  of  business  would  soon 
make  short  work  of  this  real  defense  of  our  land.  A  tariff  will 
not  answer.    I  do  not  speak  for  the  dye  industry,  with  which  I 
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am  in  no  way  connected,  but  as  an  American  and  as  a  member 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  which  realizes  the  strategic 
position  of  the  coal  tar  industries  and  welcomes  such  action 
as  that  taken  by  ninety-seven  users  of  dyestuffs,  textile  and  other 
firms,  not  one  of  them  producers  of  dyes,  who  cabled  to  President 
Wilson  at  Paris  an  urgent  appeal  for  the  protection  of  the 
American  dye  industry  by  tariff  and  by  a  licensing  system,  and 
the  cabled  message  of  President  Wilson  to  the  Congress  con- 
vened in  special  session  which  read  in  part  as  follows: 

**Among  the  industries  to  which  special  consideration 
should  be  given  is  that  of  the  manufacture  of  dyestuffs 
and  related  chemicals.  Our  complete  dependence  on 
German  supplies  before  the  war  made  the  interruption 
of  trade  a  cause  of  exceptional  economic  disturbance. 
The  close  relation  between  the  manufacture  of  dyestuffs 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  explosives  and  poisonous  g^ses 
on  the  other,  moreover,  has  given  the  industry  an  excq>- 
tional  significance  and  value." 

The  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  has  studied  the  problem,  and 
its  recommendations  are  incorporated  in  the  Longworth  Bill 
(H.  R.  8078),  still  before  Congress,  which  provides  for  an 
effective  tariff  reinforced  by  a  license  system  whereby  dyes  not 
manufactured  in  this  country  can  be  imported,  but  dyes  which 
we  do  make  can  be  obtained  only  by  license  for  a  period  of  years. 
Only  by  such  a  system  can  the  stability  of  our  new  industry  be 
assured. 

And  only  with  a  well  developed  organic  chemical  industry, 
based  on  the  dyes,  can  we  be  secure  in  a  military  or  a  medical 
sense.  A  million  men  springing  to  arms  over  night  are  inspiring, 
but  provide  only  hopeless  murder  without  high  explosives  and 
poison  gas.  Universal  military  training  has  advantages  and 
serious  dangers,  but  it  is  useless  without  a  supply  of  the  materials 
of  war.  Fundamental  preparedness,  which  can  do  no  possible 
harm  in  time  of  peace  but  will  amplify  and  enrich  our  national 
life,  depends  on  the  flourishing  existence  of  large  bodies  of  trained 
scientists  working  in  such  critical  industries  as  this  one  which 
we  have  now  established  at  great  cost,  and  whose  importance 
I  have  today  certainly  not  over-emphasized. 
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AMERICANIZATION  CONFERENCE 
Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Winter  and  Mrs.  O.  M.  Oleson,  presiding. 

First  Steps  in  Americanization Mrs.  F.  G.  Macnish 

Foreign  Born  Women  and  Their  Children..Mrs.  Ira  Couch  Wood 
Americanization  Through  Motion  Pictures 

A Mrs.  Guy  Blanchard 

Discussion:     The  I^egal   Status  of  Immigration  and   Nat- 

uraHzation — 
Work  Among  Negroes 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Saunders  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Still 

Mrs.  Harold  Howell,  honor  guest,  and  National  Chairman 
of  D.  A.  R.,  gave  an  account  of  the  valuable  work  done  by  the 
D.  A.  R.,  particularly  in  giving  courses  in  training  for  Amer- 
icanization work  to  young  women. 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Macnish,  State  Chairman  of  Illinois,  recounted 
institute  work  in  self  preparation  and  the  social  and  human  meth- 
ods of  reaching  foreign  bom. 

Mrs.  Guy  Blanchard,  Chairman  of  Motion  Picture  Commit- 
tee, spoke  of  the  society  for  Visual  Education's  work  in  filming 
educational  and  patriotic  pictures. 

Mrs.  George  Still  and  Mrs.  Sam  Covington,  Presidents  of 
Missouri  and  Mississippi,  spoke  of  social  and  educational  work 
and  the  work  for  industrial  welfare  among  negroes,  their  talks 
being  emphasized  by  the  presence  of  a  group  of  negroes  from  a 
Mississippi  school,  who  sang  some  spirituals  and  whose  leader 
spoke  briefly  of  his  work  among  his  own  race. 

Dr.  Caroline  Hedger,  who  was  the  speaker  at  our  American 
luncheon,  emphasized  our  relations  to  the  foreign  born  woman  as 
a  purely  friendly  service,  without  patronage  or  self-consciousness. 
We  should  use  means  to  approach  her  by  such  steps  as  belong 
to  all  friendly  intercourse — to  approach  but  not  invade  her  in- 
dividual life.  She  deprecated  false  methods  of  Americanization 
such  as  those  that  are  mere  "hot  air"  or  patriotic  bombast;  po- 
liticaly  which  has  its  own  ends  to  serve;  "high  brow,"  with  its 
lack  of  sympathy  with  plain  human  nature;  "camouflaged,"  which 
masks  all  kin4s  of  personal  or  limited  points  of  view  under  a 
pretense  of  human  service.  She  begged  that  we  should  know 
our  foreign  bom  neighbor  and  like  her  and  make  friendship  a 
means  of  both  getting  and  giving. 
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A  Special  Committee  of  State  Chairmen  was  appointed  to 
draw  up,  first:  Resqlutions  to  be  presented  to  the  General  Con- 
vention and  relating  to  legislation  that  we  believe  all  American- 
ization workers  should  push.  Second:  Those  phases  of  our 
national  work  that  we  should  emphasize  during  the  coming  bi- 
ennial period. 


PRESIDENT'S  EVENING 

Mrs.  Josiah  Evans  Cowles,  presiding. 

Assembly  Singing Led  by  Kenneth  S.  Qark 

Leading   Voice,  Hollis  Edison  Davenny 

Music :     Autumn  Sadness Ethelbert  Nevin 

Recitative  and  Air  from  the  American  Opera  "Shawenis" 

Charles  Wakefield  Cadman 

My  Mother Marx  Obemdorfer 

When  Death  to  Either  Shall  Come Sidney  Homer 

The  Americans  Come..Fay  Foster,  Orpha  Kendall  Holstman 

Address:    The  Duties  and  Privileges  of  American  Citizen- 
ship   Charles  Zueblin 

Report  of  Endowment  Fund 

"THE  DUTIES  AND  PRIVILEGES  OF  AMERICAN 
CITIZENSHIP'' 

Mr.  Charles  Zueblin 

The  women  who  have  met  in  Des  Moines,  when  determining 
the  next  election,  could  change  the  character  of^Ailierican  politics 
if  they  would  demand  answers  to  two  questions.  Why  does 
Congress  always  destroy  a  strong  President  ?  Why  do  the  people 
— amateurs — carry  all  the  great  measures  in  defiance  of  party? 
These  two  questions  might  be  summed  up  in  one.  Why  is  a 
party  ? 

I  am  very  happy  to  have  the  privilege  of  discussing  that  sub- 
ject with  you,  and  since  some  of  you  are  not  here,  I  might  speak 
confidentially  to  those  who  have  borne  the  rigors  of  the  last  week. 
I  would  rather  talk  to  this  group  than  any  which  assembles  in 
America  this,  stunmcr,  although  I  am  not  sure  that  you  will  do 
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what  you  can  do.  It  is  a  very  difficult  job  talking  good  citizen- 
ship to  a  man  who  has  voted  a  good  many  years.  It  is  easier 
to  talk  it  to  women  who  have  voted  little  or  none.  They  are  not 
only  impressionable  as  youth  always  is,  but  they  are  unspoiled, 
and  although  some  of  you  come  from  suffrage  states  where  you 
may  have  exercised  the  suffrage,  I  take  it  I  am  talking  for  the 
most  part  to  the  unspoiled  voter,  and  I  want  to  remind  you  of  a 
little  American  history. 

Always  a  strong  president  excites  the  jealousy  of  Congress 
and  in  his  second  administration  they  destroy  him.  There  has 
been  no  exception  to  this  in  our  history.  A  weak  president  can 
get  by.  Why  is  this  ?  Why  so  much  fuss  anyhow  about  electing 
a  President,  why  every  four  years  do  we  give  half  the  year  to  an 
orgy  of  excitement  over  one  man?  Because  he  is  so  powerful. 
The  fathers  created  too  big  a  job  for  any  man,  and  we  pin  our 
faith  on  him  because  he  is  the  one  official  elected  by  the  whole 
people — he  and  the  Vice-President.  Our  Senators  come  from 
states  and  the  Congressmen  from  Districts,  so  we  focus  our 
attention  on  the  President. 

George  Washington,  you  will  surely  agree,  was  the  most 
nearly  unanimous  President  we  have  had,  but  some  of  his  friends 
wanted  to  make  him  king,  and  that  gave  rise  to  a  degree  of 
enmity  which  finally  caused  the  father  of  his  country  to  leave  the 
White  House  at  the  end  of  the  second  term  an  unpopular  states- 
man. His  qiost  popular  successor  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
was  really  the  chosen  of  the  people.  Jefferson  represented  the 
antithesis  of  what  his  predecessors  had.  He  asked  to  have  put 
on  his  tombstone,  you  will  remember,  the  author  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  of  the  Bill  of  Religious  Liberties  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Founder  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  Though  he 
had  been  for  eight  years  President,  he  did  not  ask  to  have  that 
put  on  his  tombstone.  He  died  an  old  man,  ignored,  at  Monti- 
cello. 

Jackson  was  the  most  nearly  popular  President.  The  mob 
went  with  him  to  Washington  and  walked  all  over  the  furniture 
and  made  themselves  at  home,  and  Jackson  left  Washington 
in  the  hands  of  the  mob.  Tammany  controlled  Washington  after 
Andrew  Jackson's  sun  had  set.  Thank  God  he  served  us  in  one 
of  the  greatest  crises  in  history. 

Lincoln  had  the  same  experience.    He  was  murdered,  so  he 
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died  with  his  halo,  but  most  of  us  believe  that  had  he  lived  he 
would  have  steered  us  through  that  terrible  period  of  reconstruc- 
tion. But  he  did  not  live.  We  do  not  know,  but  the  history  of 
all  the  other  Presidents  tells  us  that  Congress  would  not  have  let 
him  go  through  a  second  administration  with  credit. 

Roosevelt  had  the  same  experience.  Do  not  forget  Roose- 
velt's career.  He  died  politically,  leaving  Washington  with  a 
Congress  set  against  him,  doublecrossing  him  at  every  turn.  You 
may  remember,  if  you  will  go  through  the  maze  of  the  new 
glorification  we  have  recently  had,  that  Roosevelt  went  off  to 
Africa  to  recuperate  from  the  ordeals  of  Washington  and  hunted 
wild  animals,  for  he  was  a  great  natturalist  He  came  back  and 
told  us  about  his  experiences;  some  admired  and  others  jested 
about  it.  I  remember  vaudevillians  on  a  stage  discussing  Roose- 
velt's natural  history  experience,  and  one  halted  and  said:  "By 
the  way,  whatever  became  of  him?"  His  enemies  restored  him 
to  popularity  when  they  chose  Wilson  as  their  next  victim.  That 
has  been  the  history  of  all  American  Presidents  strong  enough  to 
go  into  a  second  term,  including  smne  minor  ones  like  Qeveland, 
who  had  the  same  experience.  Congress  will  not  tolerate  as 
strong  a  man  in  the  White  House  as  we  have  to  have  when  wc 
give  so  much  power  to  the  President. 

If  the  President  and  his  cabinet  could  sit  in  the  halls  of  the 
legislatiure  and  be  closer  to  the  legislative  bodies,  we  could  steer 
things  through  more  efficiently.  That  proposal  comes  from  some 
of  oiu-  very  best  and  conservative  men  today.  Encourage  it — 
this  bridge  through  the  legislatiure  and  executive  induces  effi- 
ciency. Our  fathers  did  the  best  they  could  in  their  primitive 
day,  but  Washington  today  is  the  by-word  not  only  of  our  nation 
but  other  nations,  because  we  are  so  content  with  this  deadlock 
that  occurs  every  time  the  executive  tries  to  do  something.  Take 
that  to  heart  please,  and  let  me  add  to  that  this:  Do  you  know 
how  Congress  functions?  I  presume  I  am  very  impertinent  to 
talk  to  you  as  I  would  talk  to  men,  because  I  know  they  do  not 
know  how  it  functions.  But  you  may  study  these  questions  as  the 
masculine  citizen  never  condescends  to  do.  We  were  bom,  we 
native  male  Americans,  inspired  from  on  high  regarding  politics ; 
then  we  read  our  partisan  paper  daily  and  obey  the  boss,  but  you 
will  ask  yourselves  how  does  Congress  function?  Why  is  a 
party?    There  were  not  parties  in  the  early  days.    They  were 
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an  afterthought.    The  Constitution  makes  no  provision  for  them, 
and  some  of  our  greatest  men  have  not  been  able  to  explain  this. 

"The  party  serves  to  put  in  the  place  of  the  delegated  will 
of  the  nation,  the  will  of  a  party."  Who  said  that?  Wash- 
ington. 

"There  was  no  real  party  division  on  most  of  the  things  that 
were  of  concern."  Who  said  that?  Theodore  Roosevelt,  when 
he  was  a  legislator  in  New  York  and  saw  that  party  ends  meant 
nothing. 

"The  political  alignment  between  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties  now  is  fictitious."  Senator  Walsh  (Democrat)  of  Mon- 
tana wants  a  conservative  party.  A  Republican  Congressman 
from  Massachusetts  wants  a  Progressive  Party,  and  they  all  say 
the  same  thing.  They  are  like  armies  without  officers  engaged 
in  a  campaign  which  has  no  great  cause  at  its  back.  Their  names 
and  traditions,  not  their  hopes  and  policy  keep  them  together." 
The  author  of  the  greatest  book  on  "Congressional  Government" 
who  wrote  his  doctor's  thesis  in  1885  for  his  degree  at  Johns- 
Hopkins  wrote  those  lines.  His  name  then  was  Woodrow  Wil- 
son. They  are  unanimous :  Wilson,  Roosevelt,  Washington,  there 
is  no  distinction.    Let  us  see  how  that  works  in  Washington. 

You  are,  I  take  it,  if  I  may  so  address  you,  political  debu- 
tantes. You  are  coming  out ;  the  coming  out  of  the  debutante  is 
a  pretty  strenuous  thing.  It  is  usually  more  of  a  physical  tax 
than  her  men  friends  can  stand,  but  she  survives.  As  you  view 
Washington  with  your  youthful,  unspoiled  vision,  may  I  remind 
you  of  some  facts  that  do  not  seem  to  worry  any  of  our  men. 

Congress  has  provided  that  the  budget  for  next  year  shall 
be  five  billion  dollars.  I  am  afraid  that  you  did  not  hear  that. 
No  one  faints.  Four  years  ago  you  might.  Five  billion  dollars 
IS  five  thousand  million  dollars.  There  will  be  a  deficit  of  three 
or  four  billions  from  this  year,  we  will  have  to  meet  expenses  of 
eight  or  nine  billion  dollars  next  year  or  put  some  more  of  it  into 
the  following  year.  If  those  figures  do  not  stun  you,  let  me 
give  you  a  reminder.  Have  you  had  some  inside  discomfort 
and  annoyance  from  Federal  Income  Tax  Blanks.  All  the  dis- 
comfort they  cause  the  country  produced  us  six  hundred  million 
dollars,  and  more  than  ten  times  that  will  be  needed  next  year. 
All  the  public  schools  of  America  do  not  cost  six  hundred  millions 
a  year,  and  we  shall  have  to  pay  eight  or  nine  billions  next  year. 
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Would  you  not  suppose  that  men  would  be  on  the  job  trying  to 
reduce  the  high  cost  of  government  and  other  forms  of  living  and 
that  congressmen  would  be  busy? 

Ladies,  I  care  not  which  party  you  belong  to,  I  only  hope  you 
belong  to  none.  Let  me  tell  you  what  these  last  two  Congresses 
of  our  two  dominating  parties  did.  According  to  the  peculiarity 
of  our  Constitution  when  we  elect  our  Congressmen,  they  do  not 
begin  to  serve  us  until  we  have  had  another  session  of  their 
predecessors.  When  Wilson  went  to  Paris,  he  left  with  a  Congress 
of  his  own  party  the  responsibility  of  reconstruction,  and  after 
th6y  had  been  repudiated  by  the  election  of  a  majority  of  mem- 
bers of  another  party,  they  were  allowed  to  have  a  session,  in 
which  their  sole  function  was  reconstruction.  They  produced  not 
one  single  measure — that  Democratic  congress.  They  were  suc- 
ceeded by  a  Republican  congress,  which  has  produced  precisely 
the  same  amount.  Nothing.  If  you  would  raise  the  railroad  bill 
or  the  water  power  bill  in  answer  to  me,  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
evening  is  not  long  enough,  nor  the  language  I  am  permitted  to 
use  adequate  to  explain  to  you  the  railroad  bill  and  the  water 
power  bill.  Not  one  decent,  scientific,  worthy  American  recon- 
struction law  has  come  from  either  of  these  last  two  sessions  of 
Congress,  a  different  majority  being  in  the  saddle  in  each  case. 

What  have  they  done  then  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living? 
Is  there  any  person  who  does  not  know  we  are  suffering  from 
the  high  cost  of  living?  It  does  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  reached 
Washington.  You  have  at  some  time  or  other,  perhaps  in  the 
past,  received  a  souvenir  from  your  Congressman  in  the  form  of 
a  package  of  seeds.  The  free  seed  graft  is  one  of  the  most 
notorious  crimes  committed  annually  in  Washingfton.  I  am  using 
language  very  carefully.  It  is  a  crime.  This  year,  any  man 
who  sends  you  a  package  of  seeds  is  a  criminal.  Why?  Every 
time  recently  we  have  had  that  measure  up  for  Congress  to 
appropriate  money  for  seeds,  some  honest  Congressman  has 
offered  an  amendment,  sug:gesting  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture send  out  the  seeds.  I  do  not  know  how  logical  that 
seems  to  you  in  Iowa,  but  it  seems  to  the  ordinary  urban  and 
uninstructed  man  reasonable  that  the  Department  of  Ag^culture 
should  send  out  seeds.  This  was  voted  down  this  time  as  always 
before,  but  the  vote  was  taken  in  secret  session,  so  that  you  could 
not  know  who  voted  for  that  measure.    There  were  ninety-five 
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Congressmen  present,  and  five  of  them  voted  against  it.  We  do 
not  know  who  they  were,  and  who  were  the  ninety  criminals. 
We  only  know  they  voted  50%  more  than  they  ever  had  before 
for  this  steal,  and  any  man  who  would  vote  for  free  seeds  given 
by  Congress  this  year  is  directly  and  personally  responsible  for 
the  high  cost  of  living,  which  Congress  has  done  nothing  to  reduce. 
Any  man  who  sends  you  an  envelope  of  seeds  should  be  a 
marked  man,  and  you  should  send  it  right  back  or  you  associate 
yourself  with  that  criminal.  It  would  be  bad  enough  at  any 
time,  it  is  nothing  but  graft  at  any  time,  but  in  this  year,  with 
this  deficit  facing  us,  with  the  burdens  almost  breaking  us,  the 
vote  for  free  seeds  is  one  of  the  most  flagrant  attempts  to  defy 
the  people  we  have  ever  witnessed. 

This  railroad  bill  that  was  passed  recently  received  in  the 
Senate  fourteen  favorable  Democratic  votes  and  fifteen  negative 
Democratic  votes.  Would  anybody  tell  me  why  those  men  were 
sent  to  the  Senate  as  Democrats  when  fourteen  vote  for  and 
fifteen  against.  Another  notorious  bill  I  am  going  to  refer 
to  IS  the  one  when  they  voted  for  the  Self-Determination  of  Ire- 
land. Not  but  that  Ireland  ought  to  have  self-determination,  but 
it  is  not  the  job  of  any  of  our  Representatives  in  Washington. 
Seventeen  Republican  Senators  voted  for  self-determination  and 
twenty  against.  Will  some  one  tell  us  why  those  men  were  sent 
to  Washington  as  Republicans  when  theydivided  in  that  fashion 
over  a  question  over  which  they  have  no  control.  Anyhow,  ladies, 
take  this  matter  more  seriously  than^men  are  taking  it  even  in 
this  most  crucial  year  since  the  Civil  War  in  American  political 
affairs. 

These  men  come  to  Washington  and  they  promptly  become 
factions  of  one  organization  and  they  use  the  terms  Republican 
and  Democrat  at  home  for  home  consumption.  In  Washington 
the  terms  are  not  used  except  for  petty  spoils.  Every  great 
measure  in  your  memory  has  passed  Washington  by  a  bi-partisan 
vote.  Even  tariff  bills.  Even  when  the  Republican  party  spon- 
sored a  tariflF,  they  could  not  pass  it  without  a  bi-partisan  vote. 
What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that  we  have  four  hundred  and 
thirty-five  Congressmen.  I  may  say,  parenthetically,  of  course, 
we  have  ninety-six  Senators,  we  must  have  two  from  each  state. 
We  cannot  take  one  of  them  away  without  the  permission  of  the 
state,  and  after  all.  few  as  thev  are,  we  can  watch  them,  though 
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we  are  not  very  busy  about  it,  but  four  hundred  and  thirty-five 
Congressmen  are  a  great  many.  Why  so  many?  I  suggest  to 
you  in  speaking  of  that,  one  of  your  first  duties*  and  prrvil^;es 
at  the  next  election.  According  to  the  last  census  such  an  increase 
in  population  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  as  contrasted  with 
others,  was  shown,  that  we  had  to  alter  the  proportion  of  voters 
of  the  district.  We  had  to  increase  the  number  of  Congressmen 
because  some  districts  would  have  lost  a  Congressman,  and  though 
they  might  have  forgotten  his  name,  they  cherish  the  idea  of 
having  a  Congressman  in  Washington.  For  instance,  at  the 
census  of  1910,  Tacoma  failed  to  have  the  great  progress  in  popu- 
lation it  expected.  This  year  Spokane  is  suflFering  from  the 
'  same  difficulty,  but  whether  this  or  that  census  is  correct,  when 
the  reapportionment  takes  place,  the  communities  which  have 
not  grown  might  lose  a  Congressman,  so  we  added  enough  to 
make  four  hundred  and  thirty-five. 

Here  is  a  sober  call  to  American  citizenship.  Not  more  than 
thirty-five  Congressmen  ever  function,  except  as  pawns.  Unless 
you  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  subject,  you  could  not  for 
the  life  of  you  name  more  than  thirty-five  Congressmen.  Four 
hundred-odd  Congressmen  fail  to  fimction  and  people  do  not 
worry  about  it.  I  was  in  a  community  in  an  Eastern  state  not 
long  ago  where  I  was  curious  to  know  how  the  Congressman 
had  voted  on  certain  measures.  I  looked  up  his  vote  and  found 
he  had  not  voted.  Well,  he  was  a  perfectly  responsible  business . 
man,  who  was  seldom  in  Washington.  He  kept  out  of  office  a 
man  who  might  function.  Do  you  know  the  majority  of  men 
in  this  country  never  ask  about  their  Congressmen?  If  you 
meet  your  next  neighbor  when  you  go  home  and  ask  him  who 
his  Congressman  is,  he  may  not  know.  This  is  not  the  fault  of 
Congressmen ;  it  is  the  fault  of  those  whom  they  represent 

The  consequence  is,  in  Washington  for  purposes  of  efficiency 
the  terms  Republican  and  Democrat  are  negligible;  they  speak 
there  of  three  classes  of  Congressmen, — ^machine  members,  inde- 
pendent and  mawsh.*  I  am  not  being  pessimistic.  We  are  com- 
placent, we  are  unpatriotic,  if  we  do  not  care  to  know  the  vote 
of  our  Congressmen  and  to  see  that  he  does  vote  and  docs  repre- 
sent.   We  must  take  our  job  of  citizenship  more  seriously.    This 


♦Might  as  well  stay  home. 
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is  why  I  tirge  you  in  this  year,  to  transform  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Parties,  by  standing  apart  and  compelling  them  to 
pledge  you  the  principles  you  want  before  they  get  your  vote. 

After  all,  is  it  possible  that  we  overestimate  anyhow  the  whole 
question  of  party?  People  are  constantly  saying  you  must  get 
into  the  parties  or  you  will  lose  your  vote.  What  does  losing 
your  vote  mean?  Did  you  ever  happen  to  count  up  the  vote  of 
the  last  election.  There  were  forty  million  adults  at  the  time 
of  the  last  Presidential  election,  twenty  million  of  each  sex. 
Obviously  many  women  could  not  vote  and  many  men  did  not 
vote.  Wilson  got  something  over  nine  million,  his  opponents  got 
a  little  more.  Manifestly  the  little  handful  of  Socialists  accord- 
ing to  our  practical  interpretation  threw  their  votes  away,  millions 
of  Republicans  threw  theirs  away,  and  all  those  who  repent  hav- 
ing voted  democratic,  threw  theirs  away. 

The  great  measures  that  count  are  not  carried  by  parties  or 
politicians.  They  are  done  by  the  simple  people — ^the  amateurs. 
Take  account  of  stock,  ladies.  Consider  the  abolition  movement, 
headed  by  a  few  despised  people.  The  great  leader  who  abolished 
slavery — Lincoln — did  not  join  the  abolitionists,  he  came  in  as 
a  party  politician  at  the  right  time.  No  party  deserved  the  credit 
for  preventing  this  nation  being  half  slave  and  half  free.  The 
Prohibition  movement  began  in  the  same  way.  Who  cannot 
remember  the  days  when  the  Prohibition  Party  put  forth  its 
banner  and  hardly  anyone  voted  that  way.  The  politicians  dodged 
on  both  sides.  Then  as  the  South  put  over  Prohibition  for  the 
protection  of  the  weaker  race,  and  the  West  adopted  prohibition 
of  its  own  volition,  it  gradually  crept  across  the  country.  I  con- 
fess it  might  better  be  passed  by  the  people  than  as  a  war  measure, 
to  make  it  a  square  deal,  but  nobody  doubts  the  prohibition  senti- 
ment of  rural  America  and  urban  Western  America.  The  Suf- 
frage movement  has  come  the  same  way.  Who  knows  who  did 
put  over  the  suffrage  movement.  There  was  a  body  of  women 
who  did  as  efficient  organizing  and  cataloguing  as  any  organiza- 
tion of  men  ever  pretended  to  do  in  the  best  industrial  corpor- 
ation in  America.  They  had  every  Congressman  catalogued, 
all  his  votes,  family  affaifs,  social  relations,  financial  standing; 
they  knew  all  about  him.  There  was  another  body  of  fiery 
enthusiasts  who  could  not  wait,  the  hunger-strikers,  in  their  zeal 
for  the  ballot  they  struck  a  psychological  moment.     We  only 
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know  that  no  statesman,  no  politician  is  responsible.  That  long 
but  steady  pressure  of  women  of  faith  who  wanted  something 
told  on  the  old  politicians.  One  of  them  rides  across  the  coimtry 
to  cast  the  deciding  ballot  in  his  state,  where  the  fact  that  the 
ballot  was  even  shows  that  somebody  else  could  have  decided  it. 
Don't  let  these  old  school  politicians  with  their  talk  of  being 
practical  fool  you  as  they  have  fooled  us.  They  are  not  prac- 
tical. The  practical  people  are  those  who  set  their  hearts  on  some 
great  thing  and  won't  yield  until  they  obtain  it  through  the  sur- 
render of  obstructive  politicians. 

That  is  the  way  things  are  done  in  America,  and  we  cannot 
get  them  done  more  quickly,  with  less  expense,  unless  we  can 
smoke  out  these  politicians  and  get  a  couple  of  good  American 
parties,  conservative  and  progressive,  to  oppose  each  other  on 
open  programs  and  covenants,  and  under  the  pressure  of  the 
people  who  know  what  they  want. 

I  wonder  if  you  know  what  you  want.  I  may  tell  you  that 
we  do  not  function  well,  but  when  it  comes  to  making  your 
program,  I  should  be  very  impertinent  if  I  did  not  draw  my 
ideas  with  the  aid  of  feminine  sources,  but  I  suggest  that  there 
are  two  responsibilities  that  you  women  have  this  year,  especially 
those  who  have  not  voted  before.  The  first  is  to  maintain  your 
mystery.  It  is  your  greatest  political  assets  as  it  has  always  been 
your  greatest  social  asset.  The  second  is  to  make  a  program 
and  say  to  the  politicians ;  this  is  what  we  want,  not  a  feminist 
program,  but  a  human  program. 

I  think  perhaps  one  can  speak  freely  now.  I  wish  the 
Democratic  Convention  had  already  been  held  then  you  would 
know  how  non-partisan  this  speech  is.  You  can  frame  a  program 
that  will  scare  these  old  fellows  as  we  cannot.  They  have  us 
divided  already  and  they  know  that  more  than  half  of  us  will 
stay  divided  no  matter  what  terrible  game  they  put  over  on  us. 
You  can  keep  them  guessing,  but  you  can  t?ll  then  what  they 
ought  to  think,  write  their  program  for  them. 

Fifty  years  ago  our  country  was  saved  from  disunion  be- 
cause the  majority  of  the  people  put  their  hearts  on  union.  Y'ou 
have  much  the  same  task  today  in  the  world.  The  world  is 
confronted  by  the  problem  of  union  or  disunion.  Today  Amer- 
ica is  running  away  from  its  job.  How  we  shall  meet  that  job 
I  am  not  here  to  tell  you.    I  only  tell  you,  my  friends,  the  world 
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has  been  drawn  together  by  blood  and  finances  and  mechanical 
invention  and  America  cannot  play  the  dog  in  the  manger,  with 
all  the  wonderful  privileges  that  have  been  showered  upon  us. 

You  can  go  before  these  men,  and  urge  upon  them  a  species 
of  national  service  which  they  have  dodged.  Why  don't  we  have 
some  reasonable  system  of  national  service  put  forth?  Because 
we  have  militarists  and  pacifists.  We  need  a  few  thinkers, 
scientists,  a  few  Americans,  to  say  that  every  boy  and  girl  should 
give  at  least  six  months  of  his  youth  to  the  service  of  Uncle 
Sam.  You  have  a  pretty  good  inspiration  before  you  if  you  want 
to  see  that  it  is  not  a  mere  masculine  service  that  of  serving  your 
country.  At  the  end  of  the  high  school  course  every  boy -and 
girl  should  go  somewhere  under  Uncle  Sam's  guidance  and  give 
six  months  and  learn  how  big  and  great  his  country  is.  If  the 
girls  do,  you  will  have  no  militarism.  You  must  learn  also  to 
keep  tab  on  your  Congressmen.  In  the  first  place  do  not  let  them 
create  any  more.  Four  hundred  and  thirty-five  are  more  now 
than  we  can  take  car€  of.  Do  not  have  any  more  "mawsh" 
Congressmen.  Have  them  stand  for  something  and  count  their 
votes.     Read  the  "Searchlight  on  Congress." 

We  want  to  have  a  system  of  national  education.  The 
Federal  Vocational  Bill  must  be  extended  until  our  youth  are 
educated  up  to  18  years.  It  is  part  of  the  job  of  women  to 
visualize  that.  There  is  one  state  in  the  union  where  the  com- 
pulsory age  for  education  is  now  18  years.  It  is  not  my  own 
(^Id  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts — it  is  Utah.  What  Utah 
does,  we  can  all  do.  Men  are  chivalrous,  devoted,  friendly,  ten- 
der, they  will  make  sacrifices,  but  they  do  not  see  the  problem 
of  maternity.  They  do  not  understand  maternity  laws.  They 
do  not  understand  how  superior  the  race  would  be  if  children 
were  chosen  instead  of  arriving  by  accident.  It  remains  for 
women  to  tell  the  men  that  in  the  future  a  finer  race  is  going  to 
come  when  we  learn  that  the  deepest  secrets  of  the  race  are  hidden 
in  the  heart  of  woman,  and  man  must  sit  at  her  feet  to  learn 
of  them. 

Do  you  know  in  these  days  of  the  high  cost  of  building  and 
difficulty  in  finding  houses  that  not  nearly  one-half  of  our  families 
own  their  own  homes?  If  this  American  home  that  has  been 
talked  of  in  all  our  propaganda  rests  upon  your  heart  as  you 
claim  it  does,  you  won't  be  content  with  all  these  desirable  little 
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civic  matters  and  petty  little  local  afifairs.  You  will  go  to  the 
heart  of  things  in  Washington  and  say  we  do  not  want  to  dis- 
place you,  we  only  come  to  join  you  as  comrades.  We  are  going 
to  maintain  our  mystery  and  put  forth  our  programs  until  you 
do  join  hands  with  us  in  honest  parties  for  our  common  America. 
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REPORT  OF  CREDENTIALS,  ELECTIONS   AND 

BADGES  COMMITTEE 

Mrs.  Samuel  Horner,  Chairman 

The  work  of  the  chairman  of  this  committee  was  taken 
up  on  February  1,  of  this  year  and  has  continued  without 
interruption  to  the  present  time. 

It  has  consisted  in  the  first  place  of  receiving  about  one 
thousand  letters  from  club  members  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States — including  the  names  of  all  the  delegates  pos- 
sible and  probable  from  their  clubs — with  requests  for  pro- 
g^ms,  trains,  hotel  accommodations,  etc.  For  the  sake  of 
the  pleasant  correspondence — if  my  time  would  have  per- 
mitted— would  have  been  glad  to  have  answered  them  all,  but 
it  was  impossible. 

As  the  work  of  the  G.  F.  W.  C.  is  all  for  the  purpose  of 
education  and  development,  I  think  it  is  not  improper  for 
me  to  call  attention  to  a  few  thoughts  from  my  work  along 
these  lines. 

No  women  should  expect  to  qualify  as  a  voter  in  a  con- 
vention unless  she  brings  with  her  the  proper  proofs  of 
rights.  If  you  wish  to  ride  on  a  railroad  train,  and  you  have 
not  your  ticket  you  do  not  ride.  If  the  President  of  the  United 
States  wishes  to  cast  his  vote  in  his  home  town  he  goes 
through  the  same  routine  of  registration  as  every  other 
citizen. 

Yet  several  hundred  delegates  have  coine  to  this  conven- 
tion with  only  partial  proofs  or  no  proofs  of  their  right  to 
their  seat. 

The  work  involved  to  make  proof  for  them  and  seat  them 
is  not  justice  to  the  club  women  who  spend  weeks  in  hard 
clerical  work  and  never  see  the  inside  of  the  convention  hall. 
I  request  that  each  delegate  here  present  make  note  of  this 
and  incorporate  it  in  her  report  to  her  club,  that  the  work  may 
be  made  easier  for  the  Credentials  Committee  of  the  next 
Biennial. 
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I  wish  to  extend  my  thanks  to  the  Local  Biennial  Board 
for  the  gracious  assistance  given  in  every  line  of  my  work 
and  for  the  splendid  committee  of  forty  women  who  have  worked 
with  untiring  efforts  to  have  this  report  correct. 

I  also  feel  that  in  due  justice  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  very  accurate  set  of  books  furnished  us  by  the  treas- 
urer to  assist  in  seating  the  members  without  proper  creden- 
tials. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  representation  of  each 
state,  as  registered: 


Alabama  6 

Alaska  0 

Arizona  7 

Arkansas  10 

California   51 

Colorado  35 

Connecticut 7 

Delaware 5 

District  Columbia 8 

Florida 33 

Georgia  10 

Idaho  10 

Illinois  134 

Indiana   39 

Iowa 332 

Kansas 29 

Kentucky    13 

Louisiana    2 

Maine 5 

Maryland 7 

Massachusetts  106 

Michigan 25 

Minnesota  118 

Mississippi   6 

Missouri    :. 76 

Montana   12 

Nebraska 65 

New  Hampshire 7 

Nevada    8 


New  Jersey 10 

New    Mexico 6 

New   York 28 

North  Carolina 12 

North  Dakota 25 

Ohio  31 

Oklahoma  18 

Oregon 5 

Pennsylvania  29 

Rhode  Island 10 

Sputh   Carolina 3 

South  Dakota 23 

Tennessee  .^ 9 

Texas  30 

Utah 11 

Vermont  6 

Virginia 9 

Washington  11 

West  Virginia 12 

Wisconsin  39 

Wyoming  9 

National   Officers 6 

Past    Presidents 3 

Affiliated 17 

Foreign 3 

Not  voting 


Total  .„.^ 1531 
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REPORT  OF  INSPECTORS  AND  TELLERS 

I  beg  to  report  that  the  work  of  inspection  of  the  elec- 
tion was  faithfully  carried  out,  and  the  election  was  conducted 
according  to  our  rules. 

Mrs.  H.  II.  Wheeler, 
Chairman  of  Inspectors  and  Tellers. 

Report  of  Inspectors 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Roberts,  Arizona. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Farrell,  Arkansas. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Jeancon,  Colorado. 

Mrs.     A.  B.  Whitman,  Florida. 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Ross,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Stout,  Kansas. 

Mrs.  Stanley  Reed  Davis,  Kentucky. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Jordan,  Maine. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  ^Brown,  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Holman,  Minnesota. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Mullen,  Missouri. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Perham,  Montana. 

Miss  Sara  Wallace,  New  Hampshire. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Cunningham,  North  Dakqta. 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Westgate,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Phil  Brown,  Oklahoma. 

Mrs.  George  B.  Parker,  Rhode  Island. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Maynard,  South  Dakota. 

Mrs.  Robert  Browning,  Texas. 

Miss  Louise  Holt,  Utah. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Cache,  Washington. 

Mrs.  Euretta  Davis,  Wisconsin. 

Report  of  Tellers 

Mrs.  S.  H.  Morris,  Arizona. 
Mrs.  George  Walbert,  Arkansas. 
Mrs.  L.  B.  Hogue,  California. 
Mrs.  J.  N.  Neeb,  Colorado. 
Mrs.  Clarence  Poole,  Delaware. 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Stanley,  Florida. 
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Mrs.  Allen  Pride,  Idaho. 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Bailey,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  E.  V.  Lanyon,  Kansas. 

Mrs.  Ben  Bayless,  Kentucky. 

Mrs.  John  J.  Benedict,  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Morton,  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Correll,  Minnesota. 

Miss  Susie  Powell  Mississippi. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Rumsey,  Missouri. 

Mrs.  M.  T.  Weikle,  Montana. 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Potter,  New  York. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Page,  North  Dakota. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Henderson,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Frazier,  Oklahoma. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Crawford,  Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  S.  Nichols,  Rhode  Island. 

Mrs.  Mary  Jacobson,  South  Dakota. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ELECTIONS  COMMITTEE 

President — 

Miss  Georgia  A.  Bacon -. 471 

Mrs.  Thomas  G,  Winter 760 

First  Vice  President — 

Mrs.  Wm.    Sherman   Jennings - ^  657 

Mrs.  L.  J.  Haley „ 565 

Mrs.  Eugene  Reilly  ^ 3 

Mrs.  Thomas  Winter ^       1 

Second  Vice  President — 

Mrs.  J.   R.   Schermerhorn 737 

Mrs.  Robert   L.   Hutchinson -  478 

Recording  Secretary — 

Mrs.  Adam  Weiss - 1,173 

Mrs.  M.  D.   Cameron 2 

Treasurer — 

Mrs.  Btnjamin    J.    Clark 1,171 

Mrs.  Gardner  Cowles  - 1 

Auditor — 

Mrs.  H.  A.   Guild - ^  700 

Mrs.  Henry  N.  Ess 492 

Mrs.  J.   Frankenthal   * ~ 1 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Murray „ ^       1 
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For  State  Directors — 

Mrs.  Joseph  Brevard  Jones,  Alabama 668 

Mrs.  Josephine  G.  Valentine,  Alaska 664 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Flanigan,   Arizona ^ 656 

Mrs.  Max  Layne,  Arkansas •. « 654 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Burdette,  California. -. 690 

Mrs.  J.  Cowles,  California. 1 

Mrs.  Schloss,   California • 1 

Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Jacobson,  Colorado 661 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Stoughton,  Connecticut 648 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Holiday,  Delaware. - 634 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Williamson,  District  of  Columbia 640 

Mrs.  W.  R,  O'l^eal,  Florida 652 

Mrs.  Samuel  Inman,  Georgia „ „., ,  624 

Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,   Georgia   « 1 

Mrs.  Warren  Truiet,   Idaho 627 

Mrs.  John  T.  Mason,  Illinois - 673 

Miss  Jessie  I.  Spafford,  Illinois 4 

Mrs.  George  W.  Plummer,  Illinois « ) 

Miss  Vida  Newson,  Indiana *. 637 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Watzek,  Iowa.... _. 738 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Wells  Taylor,  Kansas - 651 

Miss  Lida  Hafford,  Kentucky 627 

Mrs.  John   D.   Wilkinson,   Louisiana 630 

Mrs.  William  E.  Brewster,  Maine ~ 618 

Miss  Alice  T.  Tiflfany.  Maryland -. 620 

Mrs.  George  Minot  Baker,  Massachusetts 645 

Miss  Georgia  Bacon,  Massachusetts 1 

Mrs.  Burritt    Hamilton,    Michigan 633 

Mrs.  Bessie  Leach  Priddy,  Michigan , 1 

Mrs.  William  T.  Coe,  Minnesota 680 

Mrs.  Benj.  F.   Saunders,   Mississippi -. 625 

Mrs.  Geo.  A.  Still,  Missouri 682 

Mrs.  Wallace  T.  Perham,  Montana 632 

Mrs.  Addison  E.  Sheldon,  Nebraska 657 

Mrs.  Margaret  Cameron,   Nebraska. 1 

Mrs.  Pearis  Buckner  Ellis,  Nevada 626 

Mrs.  James  W.  Remick,  New  Hampshire 621 

Mrs.  Arthur  Breeze  Proal,  New  Jersey 623 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Mason,  New  Mexico 618 

Mrs.  George  D.   Hewitt,  New  York 636 

Miss  Margaret  Lovell  Gibson,  North  Carohna 610 

Mrs.  L.  N.  Carey,  North  Dakota 628 

Mrs.  C.  Ford,  North  Dakota 1 

Mrs.  William  H.  Sharp,  Ohio 617 

Mrs.  Eugene   B.   Lawson,   Oklahoma 622 

Mrs.  Ida    B.   Callahan,    Oregon 607 
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Miss  Florence  M.  Dibert,  Pennsylvania -  616 

Mrs.  Horace  G.  Bissell,  Rhode  Island 609 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Cokcr,  South  Carolina »  606 

Mrs.  Walton  Renrick  Porter,  South  Dakota ^ ~  620 

Mrs.  Clarence  Steward,  Tennessee 608 

Mrs.  Florence  C.  Floore,  Texas ^ 628 

Mrs.  Edward  Bichsel,  Utah 610 

Mrs.  E.  O.  Leatherwood,  Utah - S 

Mrs.  Gilbert  F.  Davis,  Vermont^ « 609 

Miss  Helen  Norris  Cummings,  Virginia ~ ~.   620 

Mrs.  N.  S.  McCready,  Washington „ .'. 615 

Mrs.  John  L.  Ruhl,  West  Virginia 612 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Richards,  Wbconsin ^ 629 

.Mrs.  Lin  I.  Noble,  Wyoming. —   625 

Total  Number  Registered  ^ 1,511 

Total  Number  of  Votes  Cast. ^ 1,249 

Total  Number  of  Votes  Counted. ^ - ~ ^ 1,248 

Total  Number  of  Votes  Rejected .- 1 


REPORT  OF  ENDOWMENT  COMMITTEE 
Mrs.  Homer  A.  Miller,  Chairman 

The  following  report  from  19J6  to  1918  of  the  Endowment 
Committee  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs  was 
not  printed  in  the  Biennial  Report  of  Hot  Springs  Convention 
of  1918  because  the  printing  committee  failed  to  receive  the 
same  on  account  of  delayed  mails. 

REPORT    OF   ENDOWMENT    COMMITTEE    FROM    JULY    IST,    1916, 
TO    MAY,    1918 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Federation  Board  held  in 
New  York  City  on  July  1st,  1916,  your  present  Endowment  Com- 
mittee was  appointed.  No  formal  business  session  was  held  until 
September  1st,  1916  in  Chicago,  when  all  members  were  pres- 
ent. At  this  time  the  committee  reported  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors that  $4,000  of  the  interest  was  available  and  could  be 
appropriated  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  furtherance  of 
federation  work.    This  report  was  accepted  and  fimds  so  used. 

The  matter  of  the  accrued  interest  of  $6,328.79  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Board,  and  it  was  voted  by  the  Board  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Endowment  Committee  should  send  to  all  state 
presidents  the  following  suggestions  or  questionnaire. 
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SUGGESTIONS 

First— That  the  accrued  interest  of  $6,328.79  be  added  to 
the  principal  to  take  care  of  any  possible  fluctuations  in  values 
of  present  investments. 

Second — That  the  amount  be  constituted  a  separate  fund 
drawing  interest  and  to  be  used  as  an  emergency  fund. 

Third — ^That  the  amount  be  added  to  the  current  funds  of 
the  present  Biennial  period. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  in  New  Orleans  April  9th  to  14th, 
1917.  The  Conmiittee  reported  to  the  Board  that  the  majority 
of  the  states  voted  in  favor  of  the  third  suggestion,  and  that  it 
was  so  recommended  by  the  Endowment  Committee.  This  met 
the  approval  of  the  Executive  Board  and  $4,000  of  this  accrued 
interest  was  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  Emergency  Commit- 
tee which  had  been  appointed.  The  question  of  placing  our  fu- 
ture investments  in  the  hands  of  an  accredited  trust  company 
was  discussed  by  the  conmiittee,  but  no  action  was  taken.  On 
June  8th,  1917,  known  as  "Woman's  Day,'^  the  Endowment  Com- 
mittee by  unanimous  vote  by  letter  instructed  the  Treasurer  to 
purchase  Liberty  Bonds  for  the  amount  of  uninvested  principal 
then  on  hand,  amounting  to  $18,300.  These  bonds  drew  3>4 
per  cent  interest.  Later  these  were  exchanged  for  the  4  per  cent 
bonds. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  in  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  on  Jan- 
uary 21st,  1918.  Our  Treasurer  reported  that  some  principal 
had  been  paid  in  since  our  last  meeting.  The  committee  recom- 
mended to  the  Executive  Board  that  the  Treasurer  be  authorized 
to  draw  a  sufficient  amount  from  the  interest  fund  which,  added 
to  the  principal  would  make  $2,000  and  to  purchase  Third  Lib- 
erty Bonds  for  that  amount.  The  matter  of  trust  companies 
having  been  investigated,  the  Committee  decided  to  place  all 
securities  now  in  the  Treasurer's  hands  in  the  custody  of  the 
Northerq  Trust  Company  of  Chicago.  The  transfer  was  made 
on  February  28th,  1918.  It  was  also  voted  that  a  by-law  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  convention  to  be  held  in  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas, 
defining  the  kind  of  securities  for  this  fund,  thus  insuring  it  a 
continuous  investment  policy.  The  following  by-law  was  sub- 
mitted, and  passed  in  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  on  May  6th,  1918: 
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BY-LAW 

All  securities  and  uninvested  principal  of  the  Endowment 
Fund  shall  be  placed  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  General  Federaltion 
in  the  custody  of  an  accredited  Bank  or  Trust  Company,  such 
Bank  or  Trust  Company  to  be  determined  by  the  Endowment 
Committee.  Charging  said  Bank  or  Trust  Company  with  the 
responsibility  of  collecting  investments  when  due  or  advisable 
and  reinvesting  funds  in  such  securities  as  would  be  regarded  by 
a  court  of  Chancery  as  suitable  for  a  trusteeship  imder  a  will. 
The  Endowment  Committee  shall  require  the  Trust  Company  or 
Bank  to  render  a  semi-annual  statement  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Endowment  Committee  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  (General  Fed- 
eration as  to  the  condition  of  all  securities  in  their  hands  and 
amount  of  interest  collected.  Such  interest  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs. 

In  April  $5,000  of  principal  having  been  paid,  the  Endow- 
ment Committee  notified  the  Northern  Trust  Company  to  in- 
vest this  sum  in  Third  Liberty  Bonds  drawing  4j4  per  cent. 
The  amounts  for  the  Endowment  Fund  received  during  this  Bi- 
ennial period  total  $1,411.22,  of  which  $207.88  was  from  the 
sale  of  histories,  and  $1,203.34  from  contributions.  The  total 
endowment  fund  is  $102,211.48.  Of  this  amount  $25,300  is  in- 
vested in  Liberty  Bonds,  the  balance  in  first  mortgage  loans  on 
real  estate,  and  bonds  in  several  corporations.  The  securities 
are  held  in  the  Union  Trust  Company  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  $38,- 
411.46  The  Northern  Trust  Co.  of  Chicago,  Ills.  $63,800. 

For  itemized  account  see  Treasurer's  Report. 

The  following  report  from  the  year  1918  to  1920.  The 
Endowment  Committee  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  held  four  meetings  during  the  past  two  years. 

The  pledges  of  states  for  endowment  principal  have  all  been 
redeemed  and  each  state  has  raised  its  quota,  Oklahoma  and 
District  of  Columbia  being  the  last  paying  into  the  treasury  the 
required  amount.  When  investments  have  become  due  jpd  paid 
into  the  Trust  Companies  holding  the  funds,  namely,  the  St. 
Louis  Union  Trust  Co.  of  St.  Louis  and  the  Northern  Trust 
Co.  of  Chicago,  the  Endowment  Committee  has  recommended 
to  the  G.  F.  W.  C.  Board  that  the  principal  be  re-invested  in 
Government  Bonds  according  to  our  By-Law  Article  4,  Sections 
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1  and  2  governing  and  instructing  the  actions  of  the  Endowment 
Committee.  The  interest  has  been  promptly  paid  upon  all  in- 
vestments when  due  and  has  been  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  fol- 
lowing instructions  of  the  G.  F.  W.  C.  Board  (consisting  of 
officers  and  directors).  The  list  of  securities  and  investments 
appear  in  the  itemized  report  of  our  treasurer,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Clark. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 
Committee:  Mrs.  Edgar  Lewis^  Chairman 

Mrs.  Henry  Sherlock^ 
Mrs.  S.  E.  Woodstock^ 
Mrs.  p.  B.  Ellis. 

1.  Delegates  and  visitors  will  please  refrain  from  wearing 
hats  while  in  attendance  upon  all  meetings  in  Convention  Hall 
or  at  Department  Conferences. 

2.  Provided  strict  silence  is  maintained,  members  may  en- 
ter Convention  Hall  while  a  meeting  is  in  progress,  but  shall  not 
be  seated,  except  in  seats  near  the  door,  during  an  address,  the 
reading  of  a  paper  or  report  or  the  rendring  of  a  musical  number. 

3.  Inability  to  hear  a  speaker  may  be  shown  by  raising  the 
hand.  • 

4.  Announcements  of  a  vital  nature  may  be  made  from  the 
platform ;  all  others  must  be  placed  on  the  bulletin  board. 

5.  No  delegate  shall  represent  more  than  one  organization, 
nor  be  entitled  to  more  than  one  vote. 

6.  No  proxies  shall  be  allowed. 

7.  A  speaker  is  asked  to  announce  her  name  and  state 
when  addressing  the  Chair. 

8.  Speakers  shall  be  limited  to  two  minutes  in  all  business 
meetings;  time  may  be  extended  by  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House. 

9.  •In  meetings  other  than  business  meetings  the  time  of 
speakers  may  not  be  extended. 

10.  A  member  may  speak  but  twice  on  the  same  question. 

11.  Main  motions  must  be  written,  and  sent  to  the  Record- 
ing Secretary. 
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12.  A  resolution  shall  not  be  debated  until  it  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  and  reported  by  that 
Committee. 

13.  No  motion  shall  be  allowed  as  a  question  of  privilege 
except  one  relating  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  General 
Federation  or  a  member  of  the  General  Federation. 

14.  A  vote  may  be  reconsidered  only  at  the  meeting  at  which 
the  vote  was  taken  or  at  the  next  business  meeting  thereafter. 

15.  The  time  for  final  consideration  and  vote  upon  a  change 
in  the  By-Laws  of  the  General  Federation  shall  be  announced 
upon  the  Bulletin  Board  twenty-four  hours  in  advance. 


RESOLUTIONS 

Rules  concerning  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  convention 
as  follows: 

1.  Resolutions  presented  must  have  bearing  on  subjects  considered 
a  part  of  the  interests  of  the  Federation. 

2.  Each  Resolution  presented  must  be  typewritten  and  bear  the  sig- 
nature of  the  person  offering  it.  Two  copies  should  be  handed  to  the 
Committee— one  for  a  working  copy,  the  other  for  filing. 

3.  No  resolution  may  be  offered  which  has  not  the  endorsement  of  a 
Federated  Club,  a  State  Federation,  or  a  Committee'  or  Department  of 
the  General  Federation.  Every  resolution  failing  under  Departmental 
work  shall  first  be  endorsed  by  the  Department,  and  presented  through 
the  Department  Chairman  with  her  official  signature.  A  resolution  so 
offered  by  a  Department  shall  riot  be  changed  by  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee without  consultation  with  the  Department  Chairman. 

4.  In  case  of  overlapping  Resolutions,  the  one  most  clearly  and 
concisely  expressing  the  object  of  the  Resolution,  and  most  in  line  with 
the  general  policy  of  the  Federation,  will  be  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

5.  The  Resolutions  presented  each  day  to  the  Biennial  Convention 
originating  in  Departmental  work,  shall  follow  the  reports  and  confer- 
ences of  said  Department  held  on  preceding  day.  Such  Resolutions 
shall  be  placed  in  the  hands*  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  not  later 
than  four  o'clock  of  the  day  of  the  Conference.  A  resolution  shall  be 
read  to  the  body  on  day  preceding  the  one  on  which  action  on  said 
resolution  shall  be  taken,  excepting  on  the  last  day  when  at  least  one 
hour  shall  intervene  between  the  reading  and  action. 

6.  All  Resolutions  received  by  the  Committee  that  come  within 
the  above  mentioned  rules  must  be  read  before  the  Committee  and  a 
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majority   vote   of   the   committee  shall   be  required   to   present   any 
Resolution  to  the  Convention. 

7.  In  case  a  Resolution  be  rejected  by  the  Committee,  the  maker  of 
the  resolution  may  present  it  from  the  floor  by  consent  of  a  majority 
vote  of  the  house. 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  GENERAL 

FEDERATION  OF  WOMEN'S  CLUBS,  IN  CON- 

VENTION  ASSEMBLED  AT  DES  MOINES, 

IOWA,  JUNE,  1920. 


1.  Whereas,  the  charter  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Qubs  contains  these  words:  "Said  corporation  shall 
have  its  headquarters  in  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia" ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  its  charter  and  to  meet  its  own  needs, 
shall  build  its  own  headquarters  in  the  City  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
which  headquarters  shall  be  commensurate  with  the  dignity,  size 
and  influence  of  the  organization. 


2.  Whereas,  the  unification  of  all  races  in  America,  accord- 
ing to  the  ideal  of . democracy,  is  a  paramoimt  issue  of  today; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
recommends  the  furtherance  of  laws  which  embody  the  following 
principles,  as  recommended  by  the  Americanization  Committee: 

1.  Compulsory  education,  which  shall  include  adequate 
training  in  American  ideals,  history  and  government,  in  every 
state  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen. 

2.  Laws  in  every  state  making  it  incimibent  on  school  offi- 
cials to  supply  instruction  in  English  and  citizenship  to  the  adult 
foreign  bom  and  native  born  in  need  of  such  instruction. 

3.  English  made  the  medium  of  instruction  in  all  schools. 

4.  A  recognition  by  Congress  that  the  bureaus  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  deal  with  Americanization  shall  be  adequately 
financed. 

5.  The  creation  of  a  Border  Patrol  Guard  in  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration. 
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6.     Revision  of  the  naturalization  laws  in  respect  to : 
(a)  Direct  citizenship  for  women  in  order  that 

1 — An  American  woman  on  marriage  to  an  alien  may 

retain  her  American  citizenship. 
2 — An  alien  woman  married  to  a  citizen  shall  not  have 

the  franchise  imless  she  qualifies  for  citizenship. 
3 — An  alien  woman  married  to  an  alien  who  neglects, 
refuses  or  is  incapacitated  for  naturalization  shall 
have  the  right  to  be  naturalized  on  her  own  peti- 
tion, provided  that  she  herself  could  be  lawfully 
naturalized. 
(6)  Minor  children  of  naturalized  citizens,  who  on  attaining 
their  majority  shall  appear  in  open  court,  shall  give 
evidence  of  their  ability  to  speak  and  read  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  shall  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  in 
order  to  receive  the  franchise, 
(c)  A  standardized  qualification  for  naturalization  and  an 
educational  test  for  the  vote  in  all  states. 


3.  Whereas,  in  all  sections  of  the  country  many  aliens  are 
admitted  to  United  States  citizenship  with  little  or  no  ceremony ; 
be  it 

Resolved:  That  at  the  time  of  admission  of  aliens  to  citizen- 
ship in  the  United  States,  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Qubs  recommends  that  some  ceremony  be  observed  that  will 
impress  upon  such  applicants  the  dignity,  importance  and  respon- 
sibility of  United  States  citizenship. 


4.  Whereas,  the  welfare  of  the  American  home  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  Govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas,  the  ballot  is  the  one  effective  connecting  link  be- 
tween home  and  Government ;   therefore  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
calls  upon  all  American  women  to  use  their  voting  privileges  upon 
all  possible  occasions  as  a  highly  patriotic  service  of  as  much  value 
to  the  home  and  country  in  time  of  peace  as  were  their  most 
efficient  activities  in  time  of  war. 
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5.  Whereas,  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  raw  materials 
have  resulted  in  lowering  the  qualities  of  many  kinds  of  merchan- 
dise, once  standard,  thus  making  it  more  difficult  to  judge  of  qual- 
ities than  imder  normal  conditions. 

Whereas,  the  decreased  value  of  the  dollar  makes  it  more 
necessary  than  ever, before  that  the  purchaser  shall  invest  his 
income  to  the  best  advantage,  which  can  only  be  done  on  the 
basis  of  accurate  information  as  to  qualities. 

Whereas,  misrepresentation,  whether  deliberate  or  the  result 
of  ignorance  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  buyers  and  advertising 
managers  is  most  likely  to  be  practiced  in  the  lower  priced  goods, 
which  are  consumed  chiefly  by  those  who  can  least  afford  to  invest 
their  money  to  poor  advantage. 

Whereas,  misbranding  legislation  in  the  field  of  textiles  and 
clothing,  where  it  is  particularly  needed,  is  practical,  as  shown 
by  experience  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  afforded  this  protection 
to  the  consumer  for  over  thirty  years  by  means  of  the  well-known 
British  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  after  which  the  proposed  mis- 
branding measures  are  patterned ;   be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs 
endorses  the  legislation  known  as  the  Barkley  Misbranding  Bill, 
which  embodies  these  points. 


6.  Whereas,  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  has 
worked  during  many  years  for  the  enactment  of  a  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Law  that  should  be  an  aid  in  economic  governmental 
administration  and  provide  relief  to  the  old  and  disabled  civil 
employees  of  the  Government ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
recommends  that  regulations  be  so  formulated  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Sterling-Gehlbach  Bill  as  to  determine  in 
each  case  whether  or  not  the  employee  is  disqualified  by  his  age, 
and  that  each  department  head  be  instructed  to  ascertain  and 
certify  whether  the  person  in  question  should  be  retained,  and 
if  so  to  issue  a  certificate  of  retention,  and  that  the  Federation 
petitions  the  heads  of  departments  of  the  Government  to  so  inter- 
pret the  fulfillment  of  the  provisions  of  this  law. 
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7.  Whereas,  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  a  number  of  the  cabinet  officers  emphasize  the  difficulty 
constantly  experienced  in  securing  and  retaining  competent 
employees  in  the  professional  and  technical  positions,  largely 
because  of  the  lack  of  opportunity  in  the  Government  Service 
for  promotion,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Oubs 
urges  Congress  to  bring  the  higher  positions,  such  as  chiefs  of 
bureaus,  within  the  competitive  system  and  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  every  member  of  both  houses  of  Congress. 


8.  Whereas,  lack  of  uniformity  in  marriage  license  laws 
in  the  United  States  is  productive  of  much  evil,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs, 
in  convention  assembled,  petition  the  American  Bar  Association 
to  frame  legislation  to  be  presented  to  every  state  l^slaturc 
providing  for  uniform  marriage  laws  in  all  the  states  of  the 
Union. 


9.  Whereas,  by  the  adoption  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  by  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  prohibition  is  now  a  part  of  the  basic  law  of 
the  land ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  General  Federation,  in  convention  as- 
sembled, reaffirms  its  earnest  endorsement  of  national  prohibition, 
and  urges  all  American  citizens  to  support  the  law  and  its  thor- 
ough enforcement  and  to  oppose  any  attempt  to  repeal  or  weaken 
the  law. 


10.  Whereas,  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs, 
through  its  Social  and  Industrial  Conditions  Committee,  has  had 
brought  to  its  attention  through  the  Committee  on  the  Care  and 
Training  of  Delinquent  Women  and  Girls,  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Prisons  and  Prison  I^bor,  the  many  problems  arising  in 
connection  with  the  care  and  training  of  delinquent  women  and 
girls ;  be  it  therefore 

Resolved:  That  the  General  Federation  urges  its  members  to 
study  these  problems  in  their  respective  communities  during  the 
coming  biennial  period,  and  that  each  State  Federation  be  urged 
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to  cooperate  with  the  Committee  on  the  Care  and  Training  of 
Delinquent  Women  and  Girls,'  of  the  National  Committee  on 
Prisons  and  Prison  Labor,  in  its  work  to  create  an  intelligent 
public  opinion  which  shall  lead  to  wise  legislation. 


11.  Whereas,  thousands  of  women  workers  are  receiving  a 
wage  below  the  necessary  cost  of  living ;  and 

Whereas,  this  is  likely  to  remain  a  permanent  cause  of  racial 
deterioration  and  industrial  unrest ;  and 

Whereas,  all  the  constitutional  difficulties  that  were  for- 
merly in  the  way  of  protective  industrial  legislation  for  women 
have  been  removed ;  and 

Whereas,  eight  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
by  law  the  eight-hour  day  for  women  in  industry,  and 

Whereas,  every  reason  in  the  support  of  the  eight-hour  day 
exists  as  urgently  in  the  states  where  this  law  has  not  been  passed 
as  in  the  states  where  it  is  already  enforced ;  and 

Whereas,  twelve  states  and  the  District  of  Coltunbia  have 
a  statutory  period  of  rest  at  night  for  women ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs 
in  convention  assembled  endorses  the  establishment  of  minimum 
wage  commissions  in  all  the  states ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved:  That  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
in  convention  assembled  endorses  the  establishment  of  a  legal 
eight-hour  day  for  women  in  industrial  pursuits. 


12.  Whereas,  the  chief  occupation  of  a  majority  of  the 
girls  under  twenty  years  of  age  at  any  given  time  will  eventually 
be  home-making;  and 

Whereas,  there  were  in  1910  twenty  millions  of  homes  in  the 
United  States,  which  represent  a  demand  for  approximately 
twenty  millions  of  well-trained  home-makers,  and  as  there  are 
more  persons  engaged  in  home-making  than  in  any  other  occupa- 
tion ;  and 

Whereas,  the  bill  for  vocational  education  as  now  in  eflfect 
limits  the  amount  of  money  which  may  be  spent  for  education  in 
home  economics  to  one-fifth  of  the  amount  available  for  trades, 
industries  and  home  economics ;  be  it 
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Resolved:  That  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs 
endorses  the  Fess  Bill,  introduced  into  Congress  January  26,  1920. 
This  bill  appropriates  the  same  amount  of  money  for  Vocational 
Home-making  Education  as  is  now  available  for  trades  and 
industries  and  for  agriculture. 


13.  Whereas,  the  food  supply  in  the  United  States  is  de- 
creasing at  an  alarming  rate ;  and 

Whereas,  the  exodus  from  the  farms  to  the  cities  has  re- 
duced the  supply  of  farm  labor  28  per  cent  below  normal  and  left 
vacant  thousands  of  farm  homes  (24,000  in  one  state  alone)  ;  and 

Whereas,  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
reports  children  undernourished,  which  is  a  result  of  these  con- 
ditions ;  and 

Whereas,  the  seriousness  of  the  agricultural  problem  should 
be  recognized  by  this  body  of  women  and  such  steps  taken  as  the 
Board  of  Directors  may  deem  advisable  to  expand  the  machinery 
of  the  Federation  so  this  organization  may  be  of  assistance  in  the 
solution  of  this  problem  of  rural  life ;  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
establishes  a  more  active  and  vital  relationship  with  state  and  fed- 
eral agencies,  such  as  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, state  universities,  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  and 
other  state  schools. 


14.  Whereas,  an  efficient  school  system  for  the  proper  edu- 
cation of  all  the  children  of  the  nation,  who  will  constitute  its 
future  citizenship,  is  essential  to  the  life  and  prosperity  of  our 
country;  and 

Whereas,  the  great  war  and  the  conditions  following  it  have 
revealed  startling  conditions  with  respect  to  illiteracy,  an  un- 
Americanized  and  unassimilated  foreign  population  and  a  failure 
properly  to  conserve  the  physical  well-being  of  the  youth  of  our 
country;  and 

Whereas,  the  importancje  of  education  from  the  national 
standpoint  demands  that  there  shall  be  in  the  Federal  Government 
a  Department  of  Education,  under  a  reasonable  head,  equal  in 
rank  to  the  heads  of  other  executive  departments,  to  represent 
officially  the  great  educational  interests  of  the  country;   and 
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Whereas,  there  is  now  pending  in  Congress  a  measure 
known  as  the  Smith-Towner  Bill,  providing  for  the  creation  of  a 
Department  of  Education,  with  a  Secretary  in  the  President's 
Cabinet,  and  for  appropriations  by  Congress  to  encourage  the 
states  in  the  removal  of  illiteracy,  the  Americanization  of  for- 
eigners, the  equalization  of  educational  opportunities,  the  promo- 
tion of  health  education,  sanitation  and  recreation,  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  better  trained  and  better  paid  teachers;   therefore  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
reaffirms  its  endorsement  of  the  said  Smith-Towner  Bill  (H.  R.  7 
and  S.  1017),  and  authorizes  its  officers  and  committees  to  use 
their  influence  to  secure  its  passage  by  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress. 


15.  Whereas,  the  great  popularity  of  the  motion  picture, 
has  demonstrated  the  unlimited  power  of  the  motion  picture  in 
leading  the  mind  of  the  child  and  influencing  it  for  good  or  evil ; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Society  for  Visual  Education,  composed  of 
many  of  the  foremost  educators  of  America,  has  devised  a  system 
of  motion  pictures  for  strictly  educational  use,  such  pictures  being 
closely  articulated  with  the  courses  of  study  in  the  public  schools 
and  designed  to  make  clear  and  vivid  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil 
the  cold  abstractions  of  the  printed  page;  and 

Whereas,  such  an  association  of  educators  is  capable  of 
fully  and  properly  developing  the  educational  possibilities  of  the 
motion  picture,  without  permitting  it  to  become  a  mere  amuse- 
ment device  or  to  be  more  actively  harmful  in  disseminating  false 
ideas  and  false  standards ;  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
in  convention  assembled,  heartily  endorses  the  efforts  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Visual  Education,  and  ofl'ers  its  earnest  support  in  the 
endeavor  to  utilize  fully  and  properly  this  most  potent  educa- 
tional force. 


16.  Whereas,  the  zone  system  for  magazines  is  making  the 
price  of  magazines  prohibitive  and  fatal  to  the  circulation  of 
magazines;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
protests  against  the  zone  system,  and  that  proper  communication 
be  sent  to  Congress  requesting  the  repeal  of  this  act. 
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17.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  much  material  of  value  to  all 
IS  foimd  in  public  docimients  not  now  accessible  because  of  igfno- 
rance  of  their  existence  or  whereabouts,  and  inasmuch  as  there 
is  now  a  bill  before  Congress  (Senate  Bill  2457,  House  Bill  6870) 
providing  for  a  National  Library  Service,  which  will  make  such 
information  more  readily  available  through  public  libraries; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  Fifteenth  Biennial  of  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Qubs  endorses  this  bill  and  urges  its  early 
passage. 


18.  Whereas,  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent,  and  more 
millions  are  being  invested,  in  highways  and  boulevards,  which 
have  been  rendered  unsightly  by  the  erection  of  enormous  bill- 
boards; therefore  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs 
is  of  the  opinion  that  billboard  advertising  in  the  public  highways, 
either  in  the  city,  suburb  or  country,  is  inartistic  and  unsightly, 
and  should  be  prevented  by  all  lawful  means. 


19.  Whereas,  the  results  obtained  by  Occupational  Therapy 
in  the  military  hospitals  during  and  after  the  war  have  demon- 
strated the  incalculable  benefits  that  may  follow  such  practice, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  a  sub-committee  of  the  General  Federation 
Department  of  Health  be  organized,  that  in  every  possible  way 
Occupational  Therapy  shall  be  introduced  into  State  and  Civil 
Hospitals  and  Sanatoria  and  that  wide  publicity  shall  be  used 
to  interest  the  women  of  the  States  in  the  establishment  of  State 
Branches  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Occupa- 
tional Therapy,  and,  to  spread  abroad  information  as  to  the 
curative  value  of  craft-work,  the  opportunities  offered  by  the 
Occupational  Schools,  and  the  opening  of  a  new  vocation  to 
women. 


20.    Whereas,  the  United  States  Government  was  the  first 
in  the  history  of  the  world  to  adopt  a  policy  of  moral  protection 
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for  its  fighting  forces,  which  enabled  America  to  maintain  in  the 
great  World  War,  the  cleanest  army  of  men  in  body  and  char- 
acter that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and. 

Whereas,  Army  and  Navy  statistics  regarding  venereal 
disease  show  that  five  times  as  much  danger  to  our  young  men 
exists  in  civilian  communities  as  under  protective  measures  in 
the  Army  and  Navy,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
in  Biennial  Convention  assembled,  commends  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  Government  with  reference  to  the  moral  protec- 
tion of  its  fighting  forces,  and  urges  hearty  cooperation  with  all 
recognized  agencies  engaged  in  making  such  protection  possible 
for  yoimg  men  and  women  in  civil  life. 


21.  Whereas,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  citizens  of 
the  country  can  be  effectively  reached  by  the  Public  Health 
Nurse,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs 
approves  the  appropriation  of  public  funds  for  the  employment 
of  public  health  nurses  and  the  establishment  of  bureaus  or  divi- 
sions of  PubUc  Health  Nursing  within  state  departments  of 
health. 


22.  Whereas,  reliable  statistics  show  that  in  the  United 
States  preventable  deaths  of  mothers  and  infants  at  time  of 
childbirth  total  annually  more  than  the  entire  American  casual- 
ties incident  to  the  World  War,  and. 

Whereas,  a  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  has 
reported  favorably  upon  the  Shephard-Towner  Bill,  better  known 
as  the  Bill  for  the  Protection  of  Maternity  and  Infancy,  which 
calls  for  the  establishment  of  maternity  centers  for  the  purpose 
of  guarding  maternal  and  infant  life,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs 
in  Biennial  Convention  assembled,  calls  upon  the  United  States 
Congress  for  speedy  passage  of  the  Shephard-Towner  Bill. 


23.  Whereas,  the  use  of  tobacco  is  becoming  a  habit  with 
an  increasing  ntunber  of  women  and  because  the  reaction  on 
woman's  finer  organization  is  detrimental  to  her  health,  there- 
fore, be  it 
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Resolved:  That  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs 
disapproves  of  and  condemns  this  habit  as  unnecessary,  and 
unhygienic. 


CIGARETTE 

24.  Whereas,  the  cigarette  is  a  serious  menace  to  the 
physical,  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  development  of  the  youth 
of  our  country,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  women  of  the  General  Federation  go  on 
record  as  favoring  an  educational  propaganda  against  cigarettes, 
and  further  endorsing  state  legislation  prohibiting  the  furnishing 
of  cigarettes  to  minors. 


25.  Whereas,  a  persistent  effort  is  being  made  to  secure 
congressional  legislation  to  permit  the  building  of  two  irrigation 
reservoirs  in  the  Falls  River  Basin  of  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park;  and  . 

Whereas,  such  reservoirs  will  submerge  the  great  wilder- 
ness of  thicket  and  forest  and  stream  which  is  the  home  and  the 
principal  feeding  ground  of  the  Yellowstone  moose,  the  last  of 
its  kind;  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs 
support  the  National  Park  Service  in  its  efforts  to  preserve  this 
scenic  area. 


26.  Whereas,  in  this  country  there  is  a  wide  and  pressing 
demand  for  a  decrease  of  the  cost  of  living,  to  conserve  and 
increase  the  food  supply,  for  the  practice  of  thrift  and  economy; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Government  crop  report  of  April,  1918,  shows 
that  over  900,000  head  of  cattle,  in  addition  to  sheep  and  other 
food  animals,  lost  their  lives  from  lack  of  shelter  and  from  star- 
vation, which  would  amount  to  nearly  ten  pounds  of  meat  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States ;  and 

Whereas,  these  great  losses  took  place  chiefly  on  the  public 
domain  or  on  open  ranges,  uncontrolled  and  unregulated,  open 
to  all  comers  for  their  cattle  and  sheep,  many  have  taken  advan- 
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tage  of  this  without  providing  shelter,  feed  or  water  for  their 
stock  during  the  cold  and  snows  of  winter  or  the  droughts  of 
summer;  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
recommends  that  the  Government  shall  enact  a  law  placing  the 
conservation  of  food. animals  and  the  prevention  of  the  abuses 
that  result  in  the  loss  of  stock  by  neglect  and  starvation  under 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


27.  Whereas,  the  need  of  a  National  Forest  Policy  is 
vitally  urgent ;  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  > Clubs 
endorses  the  efforts  of  the  National  Forest  Service  and  the  Amer- 
ican Forestry  Association  ta  secure  a  National  Forest  Policy,  such 
policy  to  include  in  its  provisions  increased  fire  protection  of 
national,  state  and  privately  owned  forests ;  reforestation  by  na- 
tional and  state  governments  and  by  private  owners ;  planting  of 
new  forests;  the  return  to  the  community  of  a  share  of  the 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  timber,  as  is  done  in  case  of  the  national 
forests ;  for  taxation  of  private  holdings  of  standing  timber,  and 
the  protection  of  watersheds  and  recreational  purposes  which  are 
in  harmony  with  the  primary  purpose  of  a  national  forest. 


28.  Whereas,  the  congestion  in  transportation  and  terminal 
facilities  at  our  great  seaboard  cities  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  makes 
necessary  the  use  in  the  future  of  all  available  gateways  to  the 
sea ;  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
favors  the  development  of  waterway  routes  to  the  sea  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 


29.  Whereas,  the  pollution  of  international  waters  is  a 
national  problem,  and  the  summer  resorts  and  bathing  places 
along  the  borders  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  their  connecting  rivers 
draw  patrons  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  use  of 
those  waters  as  a  great  international  waterway  system,  under 
present  conditions,  results  in  their  contamination  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  constitutes  a  national  menace  to  health  and  human 
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life,  creating  centers  of  pollution  from  which  contagious  diseases 
and  epidemics  may  spread  to  remote  locaUties,  thereby  endanger- 
ing the  health  and  lives  of  the  people  of  the  entire  United  States 
in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs 
of  the  United  States  lurges  upon  the  National  Government  that  it 
shall  without  delay  take  the  necessary  steps  and  adopt  the  effective 
preventive  measiures  required  to  safeguard  the  aforesaid  waters 
from  contamination  and  pollution,  and  do  immediately  whatever 
may  be  required  to  be  done  to  that  end  in  cooperation  with  the 
Canadian  Government,  through  the  Joint  International  Water- 
ways Commission  or  other  governmental  agencies  having  author 
ity  or  jurisdiction  in  the  matter. 


30.  Whereas,  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs 
has,  for  the  last  eight  years,  eamestiy  and  persistentiy  advocated 
the  enactment  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  the  New- 
lands  River  Regulation  Bill,  a  support  which  was  recognized  by 
Senator  Newlands  in  his  speech  in  the  Senate  on  August  2,  1917, 
in  the  following  words:  "The  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Qubs  of  the  United  States  have  been  unfaltering  in  their  support 
of  this  measure,  which  is  equally  true  of  innumerable  state  and 
local  women's  clubs" ;  and 

Whereas,  the  Newlands  River  Regulation  Amendment  to 
the  River  and  Harbor  Bill  of  August,  1917,  embodying  the  sub- 
stantial features  of  the  larger  measiu-e,  and  largely  as  the  result 
of  the  support  of  the  General  Federation,  became  a  law  in  August, 
1917,  and  created  a  National  Waterways  Commission  to  be  ap 
pointed  by  the  President,  which  has  not  as  yet  been  appointed; 
-low,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  General  Federation  again  declaios 
its  determined  and  insistent  support  of  the  Newlands 
River  Regulation  Bill,  and  the  principles  of  state  and 
national  cooperation,  the  coordination  of  Government  de- 
partments, and  the  making  of  complete  and  compre- 
hensive plans,  treating  each  river  with  its  watershed  as  a  unit, 
as  contemplated  in  that  measure;  and  deplores  the  delay  in  the 
appointment  of  the  National  Waterways  Commission  above  re- 
ferred to,  and  urges  the  immediate  appointment  of  that  commis- 
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sion,  and  the  completion  without  delay  of  the  comprehensive  plans 
provided  for  in  said  Newlands  River  Regulation  Amendment  for 
a  national  system  of  waterways,  and  for  the  conservation  and 
utilization  of  all  the  water  resources  of  the  United  States  for  all 
the  beneficial  purposes  for  navigation,  and  including  also  domes- 
tic and  municipal  water  supplies  and  the  clarification  of  streams 
and  prevention  of  water  pollution;  and  protests  against  the 
attempted  repeal  of  said  Newlands  amen^iffyent  and  demands  that 
the  people  shall  without  delay  be  given  thcDenefits  that  will  result 
from  its  operation;  and  recommends  that  a  bill  shall  be  pre- 
pared by  said  commission  for  submission  to  Congress,  under 
which  not  only  water  power  but  all  other  essential  uses  of  water 
shall  be  recognized  and  provided  for  without  giving  to  any  one 
use  imdue  precedence  over  another. 


31.  Realizing  the  great  importance  of  Thrift  in  the  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  of  the  country  and  that  their  work  for  thrift 
has  been  only  a  preliminary  campaign  to  organize  the  women  of 
the  States  for  thrift,  the  State  Chairmen  of  Thrift  in  conference 
assembled  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved:  That  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
assembled  in  the  Fifteenth  Biennial  Convention  earnestly  endorse 
the  Thrift  Program  of  the  National  Government;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved:  That  thrift  be  continued  as  an  important  factor 
of  Federation  work  during  the  ensuing  biennial  period. 

Whereas,  the  great  problems  confronting  the  future  of  our 
Nation  necessitate  for  their  solution  a  more  thorough  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  principles  of  economic  and  business  methods ;  and 

Whereas,  the  pupils  in  the  schools  today  will  be  the  citizens 
who  must  tmdertake  the  responsibility  for  continuing  the  pros- 
perity of  our  country ;  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
in  convention  assembled  goes  on  record  as  endeavoring,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  create  public  sentiment  for  Thrift  Education  through- 
out the  country ;  and  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs 
in   convention    assembled,    individually   and    through    the    sev- 
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eral  clubs  recommends  to  the  state  legislatures  that  Thrift  Edu- 
cation shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  every  school 
within  the  several  states ;  and  be  it 

Resolved:  That  this   convention  will   use  all   the   publicity 
within  its  power  to  further  this  result. 


32.  Whereas,  the  Government  has  asked  the  cooperation 
of  the  Federation  oWA^omen's  Qubs  to  help  reduce  the  burden 
of  the  high  cost  of  liimg;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  vitally  necessary  for  the  women  of  this 
country  to  unite  to  give  up  luxuries  and  to  buy  necessities  with 
care  in  order  to  allow  the  law  of  normal  supply  and  demand  to 
again  become  operative,  and 

Whereas,  it  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Qubs  to  endorse,  encourage,  and  support  so  far  as 
possible  every  patriotic  enterprise  involving  women's  activities, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  members  of  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  endorse  the  campaign  to  reduce  the  High  Cost  of  Living. 


33.  Whereas,  detailed  reports  in  the  public  press  of  trials 
for  oflFenses  against  morals  are  debasing  and  harmful ;  therefore 
be  it  • 

Resolved:  That  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs 
urges  upon  the  public  press  of  the  United  States  that  detailed 
reports  of  sensational  trials  be  omitted. 


34.  Whereas,  the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  Celebration  gives 
to  the  nation  a  unique  opportunity  to  focus  patriotism,  American- 
ism and  idealism  into  one  inspiring  idea ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Qub^ 
urges  upon  all  clubs  the  observance  in  some  form  of  the  tercen- 
tenary of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  thus  honoring  not  only  the 
Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  Rock  but  all  pilgrims  and  pioneers. 


35.  Whereas,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  100,000 
Christian  Armenian  girls  and  young  women  immured  in  Turkish 
harems  and  250,000  helpless  little  children  without  food,  shelter, 
or  hope,  in  stricken  Armenia, 
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Resolved:  That  this  Federation  endorse  the  work  of  the 
Near  East  Relief  in  its  steady  effort  to  provide  food,  shelter  and 
opportunity  to  rehabilitate  the  children  of  a  sister  Christian  nation 
now  so  lamentably  in  need  of  Christian  sympathy  and  support, 

Resolved,  further,  that  the  clubs  affiliated  with  this  Federa- 
tion be  asked  to  consider  the  saving  of  Armenian  orphans  as  a 
vital  part  of  the  reconstruction  work  during  the  coming  year. 


36.  Whereas,  the  evil  and  pernicious  influence  of  the  vul- 
gar, popular  swig  is  spreading  throughout  the  country,  proving 
a  serious  menace  to  the  moral  and  artistic  development  of  its 
young  people  and  is  threatening  to  destroy  the  future  American 
school  of  music ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
pledges  itself  to  foster  good  American  music  in  the  homes,  clubs, 
schools,  churches,  Sunday  schools,  theaters  and  in  every  gather- 
ing in  every  community  in  America,  to  raise  the  standards  of 
musical  taste  and  to  stimulate  the  development  of  American  com- 
posers and  musicians. 


37.  Whereas,  Helen  Delaney  Steele,  late  Chairman  of  the 
Music  Department  and  beloved  member  of  the  General  Federa- 
tion, has  been  removed  by  death ;  and 

Whereas,  she  brought  to  the  Federation  a  wonderful  spirit 
of  optimism  and  a  revelation  of  what  music  should  mean  to  the 
women  of  the  Federation  and  to  the  women  of  America ;   and 

Whereas,  her  wise  counsels  were  of  the  greatest  value  and 
her  presence  engendered  cheerfulness  and  good  fellowship ;  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  General  Federation  in  convention  as- 
sembled express  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  and  loving  remem- 
brance, and  that  this  resolution  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  and  a 
copy  sent  to  her  bereaved  husband  and  son. 


38.  Whereas,  death  has  removed  Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Knapp, 
late  Chairman  of  Press  and  Publicity  of  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs ;  and 
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Whereas,  Mrs.  Knapp  for  more  than  four  years  labored 
tirelessly  as  a  member  of  the  Press  Committee  and  served  during 
the  past  two  years  as  Chairman  of  the  committee ;  and 

Whereas,  her  splendid  efforts  in  preparation  for  this  Bien- 
nial are  in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  the  success  of  this 
convention ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clnbs, 
in  Fifteenth  Biennial  Convention  assembled,  deplores  the  untimely 
death  of  Mrs.  Knapp  and  expresses  its  appreciation  of  her  work 
and  its  sympathy  with  her  bereaved  husband  and  other  relatives; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved:  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon 
the  minutes  of  this  convention  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  her  hus- 
band at  Pasadena,  California. 


COURTESY  RESOLUTION 

39.  Whereas,  the  Fifteenth  Biennial  Convention  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Qubs  has  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting  in  Des  Moines  by  invitation  of  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  of  Iowa,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  Biennial  Federation  in  Convention 
assembled  expresses  the  most  profound  appreciation  of  the 
wise,  thoughtful,  farseeing,  kind  and  friendly  arrangements  made 
for  the  care,  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  Delegates.  Special 
thanks  are  expressed  to  Governor  Harding  for  his  cordial  wel- 
coming speech;  to  the  President  of  the  Iowa  Federation,  Mrs. 
Henry  W.  Spaulding;  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Local  Biennial 
Board,  Mrs.  Gardner  Cowles;  to  the  speakers  for  eloquent  and 
educational  addresses;  to  the  artists,  who  by  their  lovely  music 
brought  inspiration  and  delight;  to  the  Community  Service  song 
leaders  and  to  all  who  contributed  to  a  program  that  will  have 
echoes  in  the  remotest  hamlet  in  the  United  States  and  even 
across  the  seas. 

Grateful  appreciation  is  expressed  to  the  ladies  who 
opened  their  lovely  homes;  to  the  young  women  who  so  skill- 
fully and  generously  used  their  motor  cars  for  the  convenience 
of  the  Delegates;  to  the  beautiful  girls  who  served  so  efficiently 
as  ushers  and  pages;  to  the  young  women  who  did  valuable 
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voluntary  stenographic  work  for  the  Committees;  to  the  nurses 
who  gave  time  and  skUl  for  emergency  attendance;  to  the  Des 
Moines  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  use  of  the  Coliseum;  to 
the  local  Committee  for  the  artistic  decorations  and  comfortable 
arrangements  at  the  Convention  Halls;  to  the  hotels,  for  pro- 
viding spacious  conference  rooms;  to  the  Newspapers  for  valu- 
able space;  and  above  all  to  the  Iowa  Federation  and  to  the 
Local  Biennial  Board  for  complete  and  perfect  preparations  and 
for  continuous,  unselfish,  and  untiring  courtesies  that  have  made 
the  Fifteenth  Biennial  in  the  Golden  Prairie  State  an  experience 
to  be  remembered  with  joy  and  gratitude. 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Prentiss  Nichols,  Chairman; 

Mrs.  C  R.  Fox, 

Mrs.  Joseph  Frauenthal 

Mrs.  N.  S.  McCready, 

Miss  Genevieve  K.  B.  Andrews. 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 
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BY-LAWS 


As  amended  by  the  Convention,  June,  1920. 


Mrs.  George  W.  Plummer,  Chairman  Revision  Committee. 


ARTICLE   1. 

Membership. 

Section  1.  The  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  shall  consist 
of  Women's  Clubs,  State  Federations,  Territorial  Federations  and  kin- 
dred organizations.  National  and  International  organizations  may  become 
affiliated  with  the  General  Federation. 

The  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  considered  as  a  state  wherever  the 
term  "state"  is  used  in  these  by-laws. 

APPLICATION   AND  ELIGIBILITY. 

Sec.  2.  Organizations  desiring  to  join  or  become  affiliated  with  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  shall  proceed  as  follows: 

Organizations  in  a  state  or  territory  shall  make  application  through 
the  General  Federation  State  or  Territorial  Secretary  to  the  General 
Federation  Director,  who  shall  present  the  application  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Membership  Committee  of  the  General  Federation. 

Such  application  shall  show  the  organization  to  have  been  in  exis- 
tence at  least  one  year  at  the  time  of  the  next  Biennial  Convention.  For- 
eign clubs  applying  for  membership  shall  make  such  application  through 
the  foreign  correspondent  of  the  General  Federation.  All  other  organi- 
zations shall  make  application  directly  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Member- 
ship Committee,  and  date  of  organization  shall  have  no  bearing  upon 
eligibility.  Organizations  desiring  to  join  or  become  affiliated  with  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  shall  make  application  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Membership  Committee  of  the  General  Federation,  except  in 
case  of  foreign  clubs  which  shall  make  appHcation  to  the  Foreign  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  who  sliall  in  turn  present  said  application  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Membership  Committee  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs. 

Sec.  3.  The  General  Federation  State  Director  shall  forward  all 
applications  received  by  her  for  membership  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Membership  Committee,  with  recommendation  that  the  applicant  be  or 
not  be  admitted  to  membership,  giving  reasons  for  such  recommendation. 

The  organization  applying  for  membership  must  send  with  its  appli- 
cation its  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  the  dues  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  and  must  also  state  whether  the  organization  has  at  any  time  been 
A  member  of  the  General  Federation. 
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REINSTATEMENT  TO   MEMBERSHIP. 

Sec.  4.  Any  organization  other  than  the  state  or  territorial  federa- 
tion, national  or  international  organization  or  foreign  club  which  has 
withdrawn  from  the  General  Federation,  or  whose  membership  has  lapsed 
on  account  of  non-payment  of  all  dues,  may  be  reinstated  within  two 
years  by  the  payment  of  all  dues  to  the  time  of  readmission.  If  two 
years  have  elapsed  since  withdrawal  or  lapse  of  membership,  the  organi- 
zation may  only  be  admitted  by  making  application  in  regular  form  and 
by  paying  a  membership  renewal  fee  of  $3.00. 

Any  state  or  territorial  federation,  national  or  international  organi- 
zation, or  any  foreign  club  which  has  withdrawn  from  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  or  whose  membership  has  lapsed  on  account 
of  non-payment  of  dues,  may  be  reinstated  within  two  years  as  follows: 

A  state  or  territorial  federation  may  be  reinstated  within  two  years 
upon  the  payment  of  $25.00;  national  and  international  organizations  and 
foreign  clubs  within  two  years  on  the  payment  of  $3.00.  After  two  years* 
lapse  or  withdrawal  from  membership,  such  organizations  may  be 
admitted  to  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  by  making  appli- 
cation in  regular  form. 


ARTICLE    II. 

Officers  and  Duties  of  Officers. 
Section  1.    The  officers  of  the  General  Federation  shall  be  a  presi- 
dent, two  vice-presidents,  a  recording  secretary,  a  corresponding  secre- 
tary, a  treasurer,  and  an  auditor. 

president. 
Sec.  2.    The  president  of  the  General  Federation  shall  preside  at  all 
its  meetings,  and  shall  be  ex-officio  chairman  of  the  Council  and  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  shall  supervise  plans  for  extending,  unifying  and 
rendering  efficient  the  work  of  the  Federation. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Sec.  3.  The  vice-presidents  shall  perform  the  duties  usually  belong- 
ing to  their  respective  offices. 

RECORDING    SEl  RETARV. 

Sec.  4.  The  recording  secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  the  Bien- 
nial Conventions,  of  the  Council,  of  the  Advisory  Committee  and  of 
Board  of  Directors.  She  shall  also  have  custody  of  the  corporate  seal 
and  of  all  documents  pertaining  to  the  General  Federation.  She  shall 
send  to  her  successor,  within  one  month  after  the  Biennial  Convention, 
except  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  all  General  Federation  prop- 
erty in  her  possession. 
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CX)BK£SPONDING   SECRETARY. 

Sec.  5.  The  corresponding  secretary  shall  conduct  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  General  Federation  and  be  ex-officio  a  member  of  the 
Membership  Committee. 

TREASURER. 

Sec.  6.  The  treasurer  shall  collect  and  hold  all  money  belonging  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  General  Federation  and  all  interest  received  from 
the  endowment  fund  and  shall  deposit  same  in  some  reliable  bank  or 
trust  company  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

She  shall  give  a  bond,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Directois,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  her  duties. 

Sec.  7.  She  shall  make  a  full  report  at  each  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  at  other  times  when  requested  by  the  president  or  any 
three  members  of  the  board.  She  shall  make  a  full  report  to  the  Feder- 
ation at  each  Biennial  Convention.  Her  accounts  shall  be  audited  each 
fiscal  year  by  a  certified  accountant. 

Sec  8.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
shall  be  from  the  first  day  of  April  of  each  year  to  the  thirty-first  day  of 
March  of  the  succeeding  year. 

Sec.  9.  The  outgoing  treasurer  shall,  within  one  month  after  the 
close  of  the  Biennial  Convention,  turn  over  to  the  treasurer  all  money, 
vouchers,  books  and  papers  of  the  General  Federation  in  her  custody, 
together  with  a  supplemental  report,  attested  by  an  auditor,  covering  all 
transactions  from  April  first  to  the  close  of  the  Biennial  Convention. 

AUDITOR. 

Sec.  10.  The  auditor  shall  examine  all  bills  and  sign  all  vouchers 
and  checks  before  payment  is  made  by  the  treasurer,  and  keep  a  record 
of  all  bills  presented. 

DIRECTORS. 

Sec.  11.    Each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  a  director. 

Sec.  12.  The  directors  shall  be  the  official  medium  of  communication 
between  the  General  Federation  and  the  State.  They  shall  exert  them- 
selves to  promote  in  their  respective  states  the  interest  of  the  General 
Federation,  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  from  time  to  time 
may  be  assigned  them  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  General  Federation. 

officers*  expenses. 
Sec.  13.    There   shall   be   no   salaried   officers.     Necessary   expenses 
incurred  by  officers,  directors,  departments  and  committees  in  the  service 
of  the  Federation  may  be  refunded  from  the  treasury  by  order  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

Board  of  Directors. 
Section  1.  The  officers,  directors  and  department  chairmen  shall 
constitute  a  Board  of  Directors,  which  shall  transact  all  the  business  of 
the  Federation,  subject  to*  its  direction,  and  shall  report  to  each  Biennial 
Convention  and  to  the  Council  meeting  midway  between  Biennial  Con- 
ventions. 

Sec  2.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  elect  the  chairmen  of  depart- 
ments of  work  and  standing  committees. 

The  Board  of  Directors  may  create,  discontinue  or  combine  depart- 
ments of  work  and  standing  committees. 

Sec.  3.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  provide  for  the  publishing  of 
the  pfficial  report  of  the  Biennial  Convention  and  the  General  Federation 
Directories. 

Sec  4.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  guard  the  title  of  this  organi- 
zation, "The  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,"  granted  through  its 
charter,  and  shall  not  permit  its  use  nor  the  use  of  its  official  stationery 
by  any  person  or  persons  for  other  than  the  regular  work  of  the  Gen- 
eral Federation. 

ARTICLE    IV. 

Endowment  Committee. 

Section  I,  The  Board  of  Directors  may  delegate  to  an  Endowment 
Committee,  composed  of  the  president  and  treasurer  and  three  other 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  to  be  selected  by  the  board,  all  the 
powers  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  reference  to  the  endowment  fund, 
when  said  board  is  not  in  session. 

Such  an  Endowment  Committee  shall  keep  a  record  of  its  actions 
and  report  the  same  to  the  Board  of  Directors  at  the  next  ensuing  meet- 
ing of  the  said  board. 

Sec.  2.  All  securities  and  uninvested  principal  of  the  endowment 
fund  shall  be  placed  by  the  treasurer  of  the  General  Federation  in  the 
custody  of  an  accredited  bank  or  trust  company,  such  bank  or  trust  com- 
pany to  be  determined  by  the  Endowment  Committee,  charging  said  bank 
or  trust  company  with  the  responsibility  of  collecting  investments  when 
due  or  advisable,  and  of  reinvesting  funds  in  such  securities  as  would  be 
regarded  by  a  court  of  chancery  as  suitable  for  a  trusteeship  under  a 
will.  The  Endowment  Committee  shall  require  the  trust  company  or 
bank  to  render  a  semi-annual  statement  to  the  chairman  of  the  Endow- 
ment Committee  and  the  treasurer  of  the  General  Federation  as  to  the 
condition  of  all  securities  in  their  hands  and  amount  of  interest  collected. 
Such  interest  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

ExECUTrv'E  Committee. 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall,  at  its  first  meeting  follow- 
ing the  Biennial  Convention,  elect  an  Executive  Committee  of  seven,  to 
consist  of  the  president,  first  vice-president,  treasurer  and  four  other 
members  from  the  Board  of  Directors.  One  of  these  seven  shall  be  the 
chairman  of  finance.    A  quorum  shall  consist  of  five  members. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  empowered  to  transact,  between  board 
meetings,  the  routine  business  of  the  Federation  and  to  act  in  emergencies 
which  do  not  affect  the  policies  of  the  Federation  or  entail  large  expen- 
ditures of  money. 

This  committee  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  president. 

ARTICLE   VI. 

Advisory  Committee. 
Section  1.    The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  General  Federation  and 
the  president  of  each  State  Federation,  or  in  her  absence  her  appointee, 
shall  form  an  Advisory  Committee,  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  president. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Council. 
Section  L  The  Board  of  Directors,  past  presidents  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Womens  Clubs,  presidents  of  ^State  Federations,  of  Ter- 
ritorial Federations,  of  clubs,  and  of  kindred  organizations,  and  General 
Federation  state  secretaries  shall  constitute  a  Council  to  consider  and 
promote  the  interests  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Sec.  2.  A  president  may,  in  her  absence,  be  represented  by  her 
appointee. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Departments. 
Section  1.    There  may  be  the  following  Departments  of  Work:   Art. 
Civics,  Civil  Service  Reform,  Conservation,  Education,  Home  Economics, 
Industrial    and    Social    Conditions,    Legislative,    Literature    and    Library 
Extension,  Music,  Public  Health. 

Sec.  2.  The  plan  of  work  of  departments  -shall  be  submitted  to  the 
president  for  her  approval,  and  no  work  shall  be  undertaken  without  such 
approval. 

Sec.  3.  Chairmen  of  departments  shall  keep  a  full  record  of  the 
work  done  in  their  departments  and  shall  turn  the  same  over  to  their 
successors. 
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COMMITTEES. 

Sec.  4.  There  may  be  the  following  Standing  Committees:  Mem- 
bership, Credentials,  Elections  and  Badges,  Revision,  Finance,  Transpor- 
tation, Program,  Publicity. 

MEMBERSHIP    COMMITTEE. 

Sec.  5.  The  Director  of  the  State  shall  receive  all  applications  for 
membership  in  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  her  state 
and  forward  to  the  chairman  of  the  Membership  Committee,  which  com- 
mittee shall  pass  upon  the  same.  If  approved,  the  chairman  shall  notify 
the  Executive  Committee  and  the  director  through  whom  the  application 
came.  If  not  approved,  she  shall  notify  the  director  only,  who  may,  if 
she  desires,  appeal  to  the  Executive  Committee.  An  affirmative  vote  of 
five  of  this  body  shall  be  required  to  elect. 

The  committee  shall  admit  no  organization  whose  application  has 
not  been  presented  to  the  chairman  of  the  Membership  Committee  at  least 
thirty  days  preceding  the  first  day  of  the  Biennial  Convention. 

FIXANCE   COMMITTEE. 

Sec.  6.  The  Finance  Committee  shall  consist  of  five  members.  It 
shall  prepare  a  budget  of  expenses  for  the  biennial  period,  which  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  board  for  approval.  It  shall  receive  and  audit  all 
bills  and  forward  the  vouchers  for  same  to  the  auditor. 

tenure  of  OFFICE. 

Sec.  7.  Chairmen  of  departments  and  standing  committees  shall  con- 
tinue in  office  until  the  close  of  the  Biennial  Convention  following  their 
election. 

No  chairman  of  a  department  of  work  may  serve  more  than  two  con- 
secutive terms,  imless  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  extend  the  term. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

Dues. 

Section  1.  The  annual  dues  of  clubs  of  fewer  than  twenty-five  mem- 
bers shall  be  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($2.50).  Clubs  numbering  twenty- 
five  members  or  more  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  ($.10)  per  capita. 

The  annual  dues  for  State,  County  and  City  Federations  of  Women's 
Clubs  with  a  membership  of  twenty  clubs  or  fewer  shall  be  five  dollars 
($5.00)  ;  with  a  membership  of  more  than  twenty  clubs  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  cents  ($.25)  a  club. 

The  annual  dues  of  foreign  clubs  shall  be  one  dollar  ($1.00)  a  club. 

The  dues  of  National  and  International  organizations  shall  be  five 
dollars  ($5:00). 
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The  annual  dues  for  other  Federations  with  a  membership  of  ten 
clubs  or  fewer  shall  be  one  dollar  ($1.00)  a  club;  such  Federations  with 
a  membership  of  more  than  ten  clubs  shall  pay  twenty-five  cents  ($-25) 
for  each  additional  club. 

Dues  shall  be  paid  annually,  not  later  than  March  thirty-first  Organ- 
izations that  fail  to  pay  their  dues  before  May  first  of  the  same  year 
shall  be  declared  delinquent,  and  a  penalty  of  one  dollar  added  to  the 
dues.  The  dues  of  any  organization  elected  to  membership  after  the 
first  day  of  January  shall  be  credited  as  the  dues  for  the  year  beginning 
the  first  of  April  next  following. 

Sec.  2.  The  treasurer  shall,,  if  necessary,  notify  delinquent  organi- 
zations three  times  during  the  two  years  between  Biennial  Conventions^ 
once  each  during  September  and  May  next  following  the  Biennial  Con- 
vention, and  the  third  time  a  full  thirty  days  previous  to  the  next  Biesk- 
nial  Convention.  She  shall  in  these  notices  call  attention  to  Article  IX, 
Section  5. 

Sec  3.  Any  federation,  society  or  organization  belonging  to  the 
General  Federation  having  in  its  membership  both  men  and  women  shaU 
pay  dues  and  be  entitled  to  representation  on  the  basis  of  its  women 
members. 

Sec.  4.  Every  federation,  society  or  organization  shall  pay  dues  each 
year  on  the  basis  of  membership  the  first  of  January  of  that  year,  except 
that  for  the  first  year  dues  shall  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  membership  at 
the  time  of  admission. 

Sec.  5.  The  membership  of  an  organization  of  which  the  dues  are 
unpaid  at  the  close  of  the  Biennial  Convention  held  two  years  from  the 
date  at  which  dues  become  due  shall  be  declared  forfeited  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  the  certificate  of  membership  recalled. 

Sec.  6.  Organizations  may  resign  from  membership  only  when  in 
good  and  regular  financial  standing. 

ARTICLE   X. 

Representation. 

Section  1.  The  voting -body  of  a  Biennial  Convention  shall  consist 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  past  presidents  of  the  General  Federation, 
regularly  accredited  delegates,  the  president  of  each  State  Federation, 
chairmen  of  Federation  committees  in  territories  where  no  Federation 
exists,  sub-chairmen  of  General  Federation  departments  of  work  and 
chairmen  and  sub-chairmen  of  standing  committees. 

Sec.  2.  Each  federated  club  or  kindred  organization  of  one  hundred 
members  or  fewer  shall  be  entitled  to  be  represented  by  one  delegate; 
for  a  membership  of  two  hundred  members,  two  delegates,  and  for  each 
additional  two  hundred  members,  one  additional  delegate. 

National  and  International  organizations  may  be  represented  at  the 
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Biennial  Convention  by  three  delegates,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  the  General  Federation,  except  the  right  to  make  motions, 
to  hold  office  and  to  vote  for  general  officers. 

Sec  3.  Each  State  or  Territorial  Federation  of  twenty-five  clubs 
or  less  shall  be  entitled  to  be  represented  by  four  delegates.  Each 
State  or  Territorial  Federation  shall  be  entitled  to  one  additional  dele* 
^te  for  every  additional  twenty-five  clubs. 

The  representation  from  federations,  other  than  State  Federations, 
of  ten  clubs  or  fewer,  shall  be  one  delegate  and  one  additional  delegate  * 
for  every  additional  twenty  clubs. 

Sec.  4.  Members  of  clubs  belonging  to  the  General  Federation  may 
be  present  at  Biennial  Conventions,  may  take  part  in  discussions  upon 
all  measures  brought  forward,  but  unless  otherwise  entitled,  shall  not 
introduce  motions  or  vote. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

ELECTIONS 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  General  Federation  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot  at  the  Biennial  Convention  except  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 
who  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Directors  at  the  meeting  imme- 
diately following  the  Biennial  Convention.  The  Secretary  so  elected 
shall  be  from  the  same  state  as  that  in  which  the  President  resides. 

The  directors  shall  be  elected  by  their  respgctive  States  in  conven- 
tion assembled,  or  in  such  manner  as  the  States  may  provide,  said  elec- 
tions to  be  ratified  by  the  General  Federation  in  convention  assembled. 

NOMINATING    COMMITTEE 

Sec.  2.  The  presidents  of  the  State  Federations  shall  constitute  a 
Nominating  Board  to  offer  a  list  of  officers  for  election. 

If  any  State  Federation  president  shall  not  attend  the  Biennial  Con- 
vention, or  shall  be  a  candidate  for  office,  the  delegation  from  that  State 
shall  elect  one  of  its  members  to  serve  on  the  Nominating  Board. 

The  Nominating  Board  shall  meet  at  the  time  and  place  designated 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  shall  be  called  to  order  by  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  who  shall  preside  until  a  chairman  is  elected. 

Nominations,  either  from  the  nominating  committee  or  from  the 
floor,  may  be  made  only  by  a  member  of  the  convention  residing  in  the 
state  in  which  the  nominee  resides.  Such  nominee  must  be  the  ac- 
credited choice  of  her  State  Federation,  or,  in  case  the  Federation  has 
not  named  a  candidate  for  office,  the  choice  of  the  majority  of  the  entire 
delegation  from  the  state  in  a  meeting  duly  called  at  the  Biennial  Con- 
vention. 

Sec  3.    The  Board  of  Directors  shall  appoint  a  Committee  on  Cre- 
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dentials  and  Elections.     The   chairman   of   the  committee   shall   be  the 
chairman   of   tellers. 

VOTING    AND    TELLERS 

Sec.  4.  A  majority  vote  of  those  present  entitled  to  vote,  and  voting 
shall  constitute  an  election.  The  vote  shall  be  cast  in  a  room  or  rooms 
apart  from  the  Biennial  Convention.  The  voting  hours  shall  be  such 
as  are  directed  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  There  shall  be  provided 
a  separate  poll  for  each  two  hundred  and  fifty  (approximate)  roistered 
delegates.  Each  poll  shall  contain  a  locked  ballot  box  and  a  register 
of  the  voters  assigned  to  the  poll. 

Two  tellers  and  one  inspector  shall  serve  at  each  poll  and'  shall  be 
appointed  by  such  methods  as  the  Convention  shall  direct.  The  Con- 
vention shall  also  name  the  chairman  of  inspectors.  The  chairman  of 
credentials  and  elections  shall  be  chairman  of  tellers.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  chairman  of  the  tellers  to  provide  the  necessary  facilities 
for  the  casting  and  counting  of  the  vote,  with  accuracy  and  dispatch, 
to  maintain  order  and  quiet  in  the  polling  rooms  and  to  enforce  rigidly 
the  laws  enacted  for  the  government  of  the  election.  The  committee  on 
credentials  shall  furnish  to  the  chairman  of  the  tellers,  not  less  than 
two  hours  before  the  opening  of  the  polls,  ^n  alphabetical  list  of  the 
States  assigned  to  each  poll,  together  with  a  correct  roster,  arranged 
alphabetically  by  towns  of  the  organizations  entitled  to  representation, 
with  the  names  of  the  delegates  from  each. 

The  tellers  in  charge  of  the  register  shall  check  the  name  of  the 
person  voting  from  the  list  of  delegates.  The  teller  in  charge  of  the 
ballot  box  shall  place  her  official  mark  upon  the  back  of  the  ballot  and 
the  voter  shall  then  deposit  the  ballot  in  the  ballot  box. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  of  the  inspectors  to  report  to 
the  Convention  the  accuracy  of  the  count,  and  the  duty  of  the  chairman 
of  the  tellers  to  report  to  the  Convention  the  result  of  the  ballot.  These 
reports  shall  be  made  on  the  completion  of  the  count,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  shall  suit  the  pleasure  of  the  Convention. 

The  chairman  of  tellers,  together  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  printing,  shall  be  authorized  to  attend  to  the  printing  of  the 
ballots   and   to  any  other   necessary  printing   incidental  to   the  election. 

TENURE    OF    OFFICE 

Sec.  5.  No  member  shall  hold  more  than  one  office  at  a  time.  No 
officer  shall  be  eligible  to  office  for  more  than  two  consecutive  terms, 
except  that  the  president  and  first  vice  president  shall  be  eligible  to  these 
offices  regardless  of  the  length  of  time  of  service  in  other  offices.  No 
two  officers  shall  be  from  same  state  except  the  President  and  the  Cor- 
responding Secretary.  Officers  shall  hold  office  until  the  adjournment 
of  the  Biennial  Convention  following  that  of  their  election. 

Any  part  of  a  term  in  excess  of  six  months  shall  be  considered  a 
term  in  deciding  eligibility  for  re-election. 
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TENURE  OF  OFFICE — DIRECTORS 

Directors  shall  not  be  eligible  for  the  office  of  director  for  more 
than  two  consecutive  terms.  Such  tenure  shall  not  affect  eligibility  to 
office  in  the  General  Federation. 

Directors  shall  assume  office  at  the  close  of  each  Biennial  Conven- 
tion, irrespective  of  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  between  the 
lime  of  their  election  by  their  States  and  the  following  Biennial  Con- 
vention. 

VACANCIES 

In  case  of  a  vacancy  among  officers,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
elect,  at  the  first  Board  meeting  thereafter,  a  member  to  serve  until  the 
next  Biennial  Convention. 

Vacancies  among  directors  may  be  filled  by  the  State,  as  the  State 
may  provide,  the  election  to  be  ratified  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

HONORARY   VICE    PRESIDENTS 

Sec.  6.  Honorary  vice  presidents  may  be  elected  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  number  not  to  exceed  three 
at   any   Biennial   Convention. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

Meetings 
biennial  conventions 
Section  1.    A  Convention  of  the  General  Federation  shall  be  held 
every  two  years. 

The  place  and  date  of  meeting  shall  be  decided  by  the  Board  ol 
Directors. 

ARRANGEMENTS 

Sec.  2.  To  secure  suitable  arrangements  for  each  Biennial  Conven- 
tion, the  Board  of  Directors  shall  arrange  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee from  the  place  of  meeting,  which  shall  act  in  concert  with  the 
Directors  in  arranging  for  the  Convention. 

BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS 

Sec.  3.  The  Board  of  Directors  at  its  discretion  shall  hold  two  or 
more  regular  meetings  between  Biennial  Conventions,  the  time  and  place 
of  holding  said  meetings  to  be  decided  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

council 
Sec.  4.    A  meeting  of  the  Council  shall  be  held  the  day  previous  to 
the  Biennial  Convention  and  after  the  final  business  session  at  the  call 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  upon  written  request  of  twenty-five  mem- 
bers who  represent  as  many  states. 

advisory  committee 

Sec.  5.  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 
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ARTICLE  XIII 

QUORUM 

Section  1.  The  quorum  of  the  Biennial  Convention  shall  be  one 
hundred  members;  of  a  Council  meeting,  twenty  members;  of  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  meeting,  eleven  members;  and  of  a  Board  of  Directors, 
eleven  members. 

ARTICLE  XrV 

General  Federation  State  Secreta&y 
Section  1.    In  States  or  Territories  where  no  Federation  exists,  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  General  Federation  shall  appoint  a  commit- 
tee of  three  from  different  sections  of  the  State  or  Territory,  who  shaH 
have  charge  of  all  General  Federation  business  of  the  State. 

Sec  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Federation  State  Sec- 
retary to  assist  the  president  of  the  Federation  in  promoting  tiie  in- 
terest of  the  General  Federation  in  her  State  or  Territory.  She  shall 
endeavor  to  bring  clubs  not  belonging  to  the  General  Federation  into 
this  organization. 

ARTICLE  XV 

Funds 

Section  1.  The  funds  of  the  General  Federation  shall  be  kept  in 
two  separate  accounts,  namely:  The  endowment  fund  and  the  gen- 
eral fund. 

Sec.  2.  All  contributions  to  the  endowment  fund  and  all  bequests 
to  the  General  Federation,  except  such  as  may  be  made  for  other  specific 
purpose,  shall  be  credited  to  the  endowment  fund  and  deposited  or  in- 
vested as  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  decide. 

ARTICLE  XVI 

Parliamentary   Authority 
Section  1.    All  meetings  shall  be  conducted  under  Ac  rules  of  par- 
liamentary procedure,   "Parliamentary  Usage    for   Women's   Clubs,"    by 
Mrs.  Fox,  being  the  authority. 

ARTICLE  XVII 

Amendments  to  By-Laws 

Section  1.  These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  at  any  Biennial  Con- 
vention by  a  two- thirds  vote.  All  proposed  amendments  shall  be  sent 
to  the  chairman  of  revision  committee,  who  will  send  to  the  recording 
secretary  at  least  two  months  before  the  date  of  the  Biennial  Conven- 
tion, and  shall  be  appended  to  the  call  of  the  meetmg. 

These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  at  any  Biennial  Convention  by 
unanimous  vote,  without  previous  notice. 
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